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N EGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE usually consume considerable time, 

more time than the declaration of war, and it is probable that 
before a final settlement of all questions between Spain and the 
United States is arrived at, some months may elapse. At this writ- 
ing there has been a cessation of actual hostilities, although the 
army will continue to be kept in readiness. 

While this country has been successful in all the encounters with 
the enemy and has acquired a strong lodgment in three of the Span- 
ish colonies, yet the people of the United States appear to be as anx- 
ious for peace as those of Spain. The public has realized that the 
actual fighting and the men killed and wounded in battle form the 
least part of the horror of war. It is the death and suffering result- 
ing from the life in extemporized camps, and from the hardships of 
campaigning in tropical and half-civilized countries, that appal people, 
as well as the evident lack of system and management that en- 
hance these evils. Although so far successful the people of the 
United States dread the continuance of a state of things that may in- 
crease the losses among our soldiers. They also desire peace in order 
that business may recover from the depressing influence of a state of 
war in which the possibilities of disaster and increased expense are 
always unknown factors. 

With Spain the desire for peace is not so much an affair of the 
people as it is of the Government. The Administration in Spain, rep- 
resenting the present royal dynasty, has to fear the effect of every 
reverse and disaster on the prestige and continuance of their power. 
The country is in a revolutionary state, and two factions are seeking 
to overthrow the royal power, the Republicans and the Carlists. It is 
probable that the great mass of the Spanish people care little who 
governs them and expect no improvement from change. The leaders 
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of the factions, however, find it easy to stir up mobs among the more 
susceptible population of the cities, and thus exert an influence on 
the Government, which maintains order by its control of the army. 
As long as the present Administration can keep the army satisfied, it 
can easily maintain itself; but there is always a source of danger in 
that some chief of the army may take advantage of his own tempo- 
rary popularity and the mistakes or misfortunes of the Administra- 
tion to establish himself as a dictator. It is this last source of danger 
that causes the Spanish ministers the most trouble in shaping their 
course in the peace negotiations. 

But it seems probable that instead of weakening SAGASTA’Ss min- 
istry the disasters to the Spanish arms will strengthen its power for 
making peace. Such disasters threatening the life of a nation have a 
tendency to diminish factional feeling and to unite all parties in sup- 
port of the one man who appears able to preserve the organization of 
the national resources. This seems to be true of SAGASTA. Al- 
though he has several times expressed a willingness to give up his 
office to anyone who will take his place, there is no one who desires at 
this juncture to supersede him; and with this virtual acknowledg- 
ment of his leadership as a necessity, there is little danger that 
the nation will fail to acquiesce in the terms of peace which he agrees 
to. Naturally he wishes to gain all that is possible for the honor and 
advantage of his country. He is probably well informed as to the 
state of the public mind in the United States and knows that many 
minor matters will be yielded for the sake of an immediate and defin- 
itive peace. 

When territory is ceded by one country to another there are al- 
ways a vast number of details to be settled regarding the rights and 
property of the inhabitants of the ceded territory. There are in Cuba 
and Porto Rico large numbers of persons who may not choose to re- 
nounce their allegiance to Spain. They are entitled to have a defi- 
. nite statement of their rights in the final treaty, of the time they will 
have to dispose of their property and make their exit from the islands. 
There is also a large field for discussion as to the public debts of the 
islands and their divisions. Some of these may be guaranteed by 
Spain. With the change of sovereignty there may in some of these 
cases be justice in a demand that the new sovereign shall assume 
these guarantees. 

In fact while the United States at the commencement of the war 
disclaimed the intention of adding Cuba to her territory, this dis- 
claimer was made under a very serious misapprehension, a8 now ap- 
pears, of the state of the island. Spain, naturally anxious to protect 
the property of Spanish citizens as distinguished from the so-called 
Cubans, much prefers that the United States should establish a good 
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government than that the island should be left to those who formed 
the mass of the insurgents. All those who have been on the ground 
seem to agree that the industrious portion of the population desire to 
gee it annexed to the United States, and a demand to this effect by 
Spain as a preliminary of peace is one that should be acceded to. 

As to Porto Rico there seems to be no question but that this island 
should at once come under the Government of the United States. 
It is evident that Spain in all essentials is about to accede to the terms 
proposed by this country. 

With the assurance of peace there is no reason why the last re- 
maining doubts of the future, which have tended to depress business 
here, should not be dissipated, and that the business community 
should be enabled to take advantage of the favorable conditions 
which now prevail in all departments of industry. 


e-—_» 








THE BANK CURRENCY QUESTION, although held in abeyance by 
the war excitement, is in a much more advanced position towards a 
satisfactory settlement than it has been since 1878. 

Banking in the United States has been placed in an unfortunate 
light before the people by being mixed with politics. Whenever other 
important issues were lacking and the political parties were drifting 
and with difficulty preserving a definite contrast in their declaration 
of principles, the treatment of the banks by Congress and by the leg- 
islatures of the States has always furnished an issue of the last resort. 
The outcry against banks is always raised under such circumstances 
by one or the other of the political parties. It is a social question in 
disguise, and voices the discontent of that portion of the people who, 
by the standard of wealth, may be called the lower two-thirds. In 
more autocratic governments this lower two-thirds have difficulty in 
making their voices heard; nor are they allowed any power, short of 
actual revolution, to change the existing conditions. In a democracy 
they not only can make themselves heard, but through their votes 
can change the whole face of the political situation. 

Banks stand as the representatives of the wealth of the country, 
and in attacking them and their alleged abuses demagogues and poli- 
ticlans are really covertly attacking the accumulated wealth and 
property of the country. Under an autocratic government, almost 
the exclusive way for a man to rise in the social scale is by the accu- 
mulation of property. ° The poor as well as the rich seem to have 
arrived at the conclusion that this object cannot be attained by attack- 
ing the mere framework and machinery by which property is to be 
obtained. They look upon this machinery as a permanent thing, by 
which one man as well as another may by proper use attain the end 
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in view. In this country many of the people seem to have lost sight 
of this fact, and seek to level all to their own inferior condition by 
destroying the machinery by which alone any one can rise. 

Under the teachings of agitators banks seem to be regarded as the 
cause of differences in the possession of property and social position, 
and that if the banks are abolished or crippled that all the people 
would have to descend to the level of the lower two-thirds. 

To meet this prejudice the banking interests of the country should 
have been united. But from the earliest times there has been a 
rivalry between State and Federal banking, that is between banks 
chartered by State and banks chartered by Federal law. The respect- 
ive powers of the States and of the United States under the Constitu- 
tion are at the bottom of the bank controversies which have afforded 
so much material for politicians, and have kept the banking machi- 
nery of the country under constant suspicion, entirely antagonistic to 
its suitable development. Before the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution in 1789, under the confederated colonies, banking had not 
attained sufficient proportions to attract political attention. There 
were only three banks in the modern sense in existence before 1789— 
one in Philadelphia, one in Massachusetts and one in New York. 
The Constitution was virtually silent on a subject which then attracted 
no attention. The three existing banks had charters from the States 
in which they were located. 

Immediately after the new Federal Government went into opera- 
tion, ALEXANDER HAMILTON proposed what he called a National 
bank, but which took form as the first Bank of the United States. 
There was some controversy as to the power of Congress under the 
Constitution to charter such a bank. The real fact was that the 
Constitution was silent on the point, as it was on a thousand others 
that have since arisen and will continue to arise in the future in the 
various exigencies in which the nation may find itself. 

This silence of the Constitution was no argument against the con- 
stitutionality of a bank chartered by Congress, and the common sense 
of the nation has accepted this view. 

The State banks in existence held as a very important part of their 
powers the right to use their credit in issuing notes for circulation as 
money. Without this power it is doubtful whether these banks would 
have commenced business. As to the right of a State, after the 
adoption and ratification of the Federal Constitution, to grant the 
power to a bank to issue bills of credit, there is much more than 
doubt. The Constitution takes away from the State the power to 
emit bills of credit or to coin money. Such eminent authorities as 
DANIEL WEBSTER and Chief Justice CHASE held that these prohibi- 

tions virtually made it unconstitutional for a State to charter a bank to 
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do in effect what the State could not do itself. The banks chartered 
before the adoption of the Constitution could not be interfered with, 
and they formed the models on which State legislatures afterwards 
chartered numerous other banks with the power of issuing bills. 

The interests of these State institutions and of the Bank of the 
United States began to clash immediately. The privilege of the 
latter bank in holding the Federal deposits and doing the Federal 
business was envied by the State banks, and the latter stirred up the 
politicians to defeat the re-charter of the first Bank of the United 
States. The same jealousy, sure to break out on the slightest oppor- 
tunity, continued all through the history of the second Bank of the 
United States. Politicians desirous of consolidating their power were 
always courting the State banks and sought to gain their support by 
depositing the public money with them, and thus arousing the hos- 
tility of the Bank of the United States, which held that it had the 
legal right to all of these deposits. The law chartering the Federal 
bank no doubt intended that the bank should do all the fiscal business 
of the Treasury, but it was not drawn so exclusively that politicians 
like CRAWFORD could not find loop-holes by which they fed the State 
banks with the public patronage. State banks were a much more 
powerful means of wielding political influence than the single national 
institution. They were each centres through which wires could be 
pulled in great secrecy. This is a point which seems to have been 
overlooked by all the historians of the controversy which led to the 
downfall of the second Bank of the United States, and yet an exami- 
nation of the records of the Treasury from 1816 to 1829 will show 
that there was great friction between the State banks and the Fede- 
ral bank before J ACKSON began his famous attack on the latter. 

The fact was that the State banks could be influenced for political 
purposes by the judicious distribution of deposits. The Federal bank 
could not, because it regarded the Federal deposits as its own perqui- 
site by chartered right, and it naturally favored the Federalist party, 
which was less inclined to curtail its deposits by using the State 
banks as depositories. 

JACKSON at first attempted to use the Federal bank as a political 
engine, and failing in this turned to the State banks, which were will- 
ing enough to be used. In 1832, four years before the charter of the 
Bank of the United States expired, JACKSON removed the Federal 
deposits and gave them to the State banks. 

If there had been no other argument against the policy of the 
charter of banks by the several States with power to issue bills than 
the construction put on the provisions of the Constitution prohibiting 
the States from issuing bills of credit and coining money, by WEB- 
STER, CHASE and others, the experience of the public and the Treas- 
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ury with these institutions as early as 1812, and more especially dur- 
ing the period. from 1836 to 1846, would be sufficient. The losses of 
the Treasury through State banks were so great and notorious that 
new and protracted efforts to charter a Federal bank were made 
under TYLER’s Administration. The prejudice aroused by political 
devices against a Federal bank were too great, however, and as a 
desperate remedy the independent Treasury system was devised and 
went into operation in 1846. After that date the Treasury became 
measurably secure from loss by these institutions, which removed 
from politics and confining themselves to legitimate business were 
gradually becoming more and more stable and reliable. They were, 
however, still lacking in homogeneity. As organized in the older 
States they served the public well, but in the newer States the old 
losses to the public from fraudulent business practices and imperfect 
legal control continued. The bills issued varied in value according to 
the character of the bank, and the public suffered by the cost of the 
exchange necessary to balance these inequalities as well as from the 
actual frauds which the various systems gave the opportunity to per- 
petrate. 

When the Civil War broke out in 1861 the State banks were 
stronger than ever, and it was in the face of their determined opposi- 
tion that the National banking system was inaugurated in 1863. 
This system would have been an utter failure had the State banks 
been permitted to retain the privilege of issuing their notes. This 
right was not directly attacked, but in 1864 it was rendered unprofit- 
able by the imposition of a heavy tax. Most of the State banks in 
existence at that period entered the National system. 

The State banks of to-day are chiefly new creations which have 
grown up with the increase of the deposit and loan business. Except 
in a minority of instances they have never exercised the power of 
issuing notes. The State banking systems ir nearly all the States 
have been brought up to a very high standard, and these institutions 
generally compare most favorably with the National banks. 

The National banks found circulation profitable until about the 
year 1878, when the rapid funding of the national debt increased the 
premium on the bonds. At this date, too, the silver certificates, 
issued as the standard silver dollars were coined, began to take the 
place of National bank notes, and have since done much to prevent 
expansion of the bank currency at periods when the price of bonds 
has been so depressed as to otherwise make the issue of such currency 
profitable. 

As the State banks have again increased in numbers, the old 
rivalry between them and the Federal banks goes on, though in a 
more subdued way. 
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In all these controversies the National bank is held out as the dan- 
gerous monopoly, the interests of which are opposed to those of the 
people, while the State banks are hidden from view in the obscurity 
of the laws under which they exist. No one ever hears nowadays of 
any bank question in State politics. State banks are chartered and 
act under laws that pass without any especial debate, or at least 
after debate in which none of the usual claptrap about the abuses 
perpetrated by banks is heard. Bank questions in the State legisla- 
tures are generally treated as purely business questions and _politi- 
cians do not there seek to ride into power on them. This is because 
the question of issuing bills does not come up in relation to State 
banks. When State banks issued bills every State legislature was as 
sensitive and as easily aroused to fury on bank questions as Congress 
has been for some years back. 

Popularly, then, the prejudice against banks to-day seems to ap- 
ply altogether to their supposed power to create money by issuing 
bank notes. Nobody is aroused or excited when the question of a 
bank’s receiving deposits or loaning money is under consideration. 
There is thought to be an occult and malign power in the right to 
issue bills that seems to draw all the hatred of the population towards 
the banks that possess it. It is a power that should only be possessed 
by the Government or sovereign, is a remark frequently heard. Peo- 
ple do not see that the power of simply issuing a bill of credit is inher- 
ent in anyone who can write one, that is if anyone will take it. Gov- 
ernment does not in any true sense grant the power, it simply con- 
trols it in a negative manner. 

There is no danger to the public in an individual demand note, 
because it will not circulate as money. Banks are institutions that, 
rightfully or wrongfully, have so far secured the confidence of the 
public that, if they issue demand notes, the public with a blind trust 
in the word ‘‘ bank” will take them as money. The Government 
therefore steps in and says, no man or set of men shall conjure with 
the word ‘‘ bank” to deceive anybody, and therefore that anything 
calling itself a bank must not issue demand notes unless it conforms 
to certain laws insuring safety to the public. The bank issuing de- 
mand notes must satisfy the Government that they will be paid in 
actual money when money is demanded. 

But this idea and the other ideas which show that bank paper 
money is in the long run the best and most profitable to the public, 
can only take possession of the public mind through a process of edu- 
cation. 

Just as the public mind is to-day virtually convinced that banks 
are good for the people when they receive deposits and make loans, 
so the public mind must be disabused of its prejudices and political 
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traditions againt bank notes and be convinced that the issue of these 
notes is as necessary an adjunct of business and prosperity as the 
taking of deposits and making loans. 

The work of education has already proceeded far. The Monetary 
Conference and its Commission have made a deep impression on the 
public mind. The falsification of all the prophesies of the silver 
shouters made during the campaign of 1896, by the growing prosper- 
ity of the two years which have elapsed since that time, is an object 
lesson which will continue to gain force. The excitement of the war 
has drawn the minds of politicians to issues more full of interest than 
the financial question. With a period before the meeting of the next 
Congress for reflection, it is not beyond hope that when the banking 
bill comes before Congress it will go through without being made a 
political issue as readily as any other bill of acknowleged economic 
merit. 


— 
—_ - 





THE NEW THREE PER CENT. BONDS are quoted at about 104. It 
was predicted when the loan was offered that these securities would 
easily command more than par, but of course this prediction was 
based on the existing credit of the Government, on a virtual peace 
basis and was liable to be falsified by any serious disaster either to 
the army or the navy. It is of course the part of wisdom in issuing 
a war loan to consider what effect possible disaster would have on 
the loan. 

The real feebleness of Spain had not then been fully realized. 
The invasion of Cuba at Santiago was directed by an unforeseen 
chance. Who would have ventured the prediction that CERVERA’S 
fleet, which started with the apparent design of terrorizing the Atlantic 
coast of the United States, would have come to the lame and impo- 
tent conclusion of running into Santiago harbor for shelter, and dis- 
covered in time would be ingloriously bottled up there. 

The terror inspired by this fleet of four supposed first class modern 
war ships was real, and in the ignorance of what such ships could 
accomplish against cities full of wealth and population, was fully 
warranted. 

It is plain enough that if CERVERA could have kept the sea, avoid- 
ing our ships by his supposed superior speed, and have made a 
mystery of his whereabouts as he did at first, dashing from time to 
time on unprotected points and levying such tribute as he could, that 
he would have postponed any invasion of Cuba or Porto Rico for a 
long time and would have given the impression abroad that Spain 
was baffling her big antagonist. 

Of course this danger was mostly passed at the time the loan was 
placed on the market. But there was still a chance that he might 
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escape from Santiago and resume his mysterious cruising. This was 
undoubtedly his purpose when he entered the harbor. He hoped to 
get in there unobserved and in the absence of any special blockade to 
escape unperceived after he had refitted. When he found himself 
blockaded and an army landed to take Santiago, there was still a 
chance that the defeat of this army might open a way for his escape. 
As it turned out the attempt when made by him was premature and 
his defeat by the navy retrieved the check which the army had 
received. 

But apart from this, who after Cuba had been invaded by an 
army of fifteen thousand men, could have anticipated that the 
Spaniards, reputed to have an army of at least one hundred thousand 
regular troops in the island, would have made no more effort to repel 
the invaders? Noone had a right to count on such utter impotence 
and apparent imbecillity as that exhibited by the Spanish leaders, 
when it was of the utmost importance to them to gain even a tempo- 
rary advantage. If they had massed even half of their reputed force 
against any invasion like that of SHAFTER’s they would have made 
the advance of the invading army a very perilous operation. Who 
could have foretold that on the first appearance of a force from the 
United States, Spanish troops in superior numbers would at once 
retreat to their fortifications and wait like rats in a hole to be hunted 
out ? 

The explanation of BLANCO’s inertia and listlessness is perhaps 
that he had no information of what was going on in the United States 
or that he overrated the force that might be brought against him. 
Perhaps he felt sure that Havana was the real object of attack and 
that all other demonstrations were only feints. However great the 
reserve force of this country, it was unprepared to exert it and the 
Spaniards had it in their power, if properly led, to have inflicted some 
blows that might at first have seriously injured American prestige. 

Even the Indians have inflicted more severe blows on our regular 
army than were received from the Spaniards. The whole power of 
Great Britain could not prevent the triumph of the Zulus, or the 
whole power of the United States the defeat and slaughter of 
CusTER’s force by Sitting Bull. 

While such a triumph by the forces of Spain would in the end 
have been as useless as the victory of Sitting Bull, it would have pro- 
tracted the campaign, and placed Spain in a better condition to claim 
an honorable peace. With audacious and intelligent leaders the 
Spanish forces in Cuba might easily have made it very difficult to 
have effected a permanent lodgment on the island. 

The Spanish soldiers appear to be devoted and to possess a passive 
courage which under active leaders might be utilized for more bril- 
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liant achievements than to help starve the inhabitants of Cuban cities 
by pretending to defend them. 

In placing the war loan the possibility both of disaster and of a 
tedious protraction of the struggle had to be calculated upon. If it 
had not been for DEWEY’s victory over the Spanish fleet in Manila 
and SAMPSON’S over CERVERA, it might have been difficult to place 
the loan at par. This can be almost proved by the course of prices 
of the other outstanding bonds of the United States. At the com- 
mencement of the war these prices sympathized with the feeling of 
doubt and apprehension as to the nature of the task that had been 
undertaken. As the real weakness of Spain was by degrees revealed, 
and the incompetence and lack of initiative on the part of the Spanish 
leaders became more and more evident, the sensitive nerve of capital 
recovered its natural tone, and the bonds rose to their usual quotations. 





At ti 
oe 


THE STAMP TAX ON BILLS OF EXCHANGE, foreign and domestic, 
has been construed in favor of the bankers of the United States as 
distinguished from foreign bankers having offices here. The decision 
has been made by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under advice 
of the Attorney-General, that bank checks drawn in this country on 
a foreign bank or banker, payable at sight or on demand, are subject 
to the same stamp tax as bank checks drawn in this country on a 
domestic bank. 

Canadian and foreign bankers doing business in the United States 
after the passage of the revenue law assumed that demand exchange 
drawn on banks out of the United States and payable out of the 
United States was not covéred by the law, either as applied to checks 
or to foreign bills of exchange, and so sold such exchange without 
stamping it at all. 

The domestic banks, however, although drawing demand checks 
on their foreign correspondents, were compelled by a decision of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to stamp such checks as foreign bills 
of exchange. The distinction between foreign bills of exchange, which 
are taxed at the rate of four cents for each one hundred dollars, and 
these demand checks, is that foreign bills requiring this greater tax 
have an element of time or credit which a simple demand check does 
not. The real bills of exchange are not drawn against money actu- 
ally on deposit, but against money potentially to be deposited before 
the bill matures from the proceeds of shipments of goods or products; 
in the meantime they bear interest, and their value rests temporarily 
on the acceptance or credit of the parties to whom the goods are con- 
signed as well as on the credit of the drawers. Demand foreign 
exchange is precisely the same as a domestic check in all essentials, 
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unless it takes the form of real bills of exchange by being drawn 
in sets. 

The home bankers, being compelled to pay tax on their checks 
drawn on money on deposit abroad as if their checks were real bills 
of exchange, were placed at a disadvantage in competition with for- 
eign bankers who at their offices here drew precisely the same kind of 
checks, but were not until this decision of the Attorney-General 
required to put any stamp on them at all. 

The National City Bank, of New York, referred the question to 
Washington and procured the decision. 

The effect is not only to relieve the home bankers from paying the 
heavier foreign exchange tax on single checks, but it has brought 
the foreign bankers having offices here under a rule uniform with the 
domestic bankers. Now all pay alike on drafts abroad, whether 
these drafts are simply checks or real bills of exchange. 

As every one knows the stamp tax on these instruments does not 
put any burden on the banker, inasmuch as it is in reality paid by the 
customer. But when a distinction was made by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue which left foreign bankers free to supply checks to 
their customers on which the latter escaped paying any tax while the 
domestic bankers subjected their customers to the charge for stamps, 
the home bankers began at once to lose this kind of business and it 
would soon have all been in the hands of Canadian and foreign bank- 
ers. It could not for a moment be supposed, when attention was 
directed to this discrimination, that Congress would intentionally have 
made a law which placed foreign banks in a more favorable position 
than home institutions. The confusion seems to have arisen in failing 
to properly define the distinction between checks and real bills of 
exchange. This being definitely settled for the purposes of taxation 
there is no room for discrimination in applying the tax. 

If the foreign bankers had been permitted to draw against their 
balances abroad without affixing stamps, the difference to the Treas- 
ury would have been very important, as the amounts so drawn are 
large. 

Probably there are other points in the war revenue bill which may 
require the attention of the next Congress.in order to cure the indefi- 
niteness which is the result of its hasty passage. 





hie te 
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THE SILVER QUESTION has received illumination from the experi- 
ence of the invading army in Cuba and Porto Rico. Silver is the 
standard of value in these colonies of Spain, although the traders 
there seem to be fully alive to the difference in the value of silver coins 
circulating on their own merits and silver coins like those of the 
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United States, which are sustained by the maintenance of the gold 
standard. 

When American silver dollars were first offered in Santiago, they 
were refused when offered at any greater value than Spanish or 
Mexican coins of a corresponding denomination. But a distinction 
was soon made and the same thing happened that happens in Mexico; 
the American silver dollar, although containing less silver than the 
Spanish and Mexican dollars, became exchangeable for two or more 
of the latter. Thus any one can see by ocular demonstration what 
the standard silver dollar, would be worth if the United States should 
cut loose from the gold standard. Like the Spanish and Mexican 
dollars, they would buy only the same quantity of goods that could 
be purchased by fifty cents in gold. 

A tradesman in Santiago, who had taken in quite a sum in silver 
certificates, was told that this form of United States money was 
redeemable in silver, and this discovery filled him with alarm. He 
had been taking the bills on a gold basis and selling his goods in that 
belief. But on going to his banker he was at once relieved when told 
that all the money of the United States was on a gold basis and that 
each dollar, whatever of the numerous varieties of currency it might 
represent, was as good as any other kind of dollar and that all were 
equal to gold. 

There might have been a different tale to tell, had Messrs. BRYAN 
and Company succeeded in mystifying the American people in 1896. 

Spain, too, is ostensibly on the gold standard; but while she has 
both gold and silver money and paper as well, she has not been suc- 
cessful in keeping her silver money on a par with gold money. Hach 
circulates in the colonies and at home on its own merits, and the shop- 
keepers appear to have a different scale of prices suited to each kind 
of money. 

When Cuba and Porto Rico come under the rule of the United 
States, the currency of this country will by degrees be introduced. 
But already there have been warnings from Porto Rico against a too 
sudden introduction of laws and regulations which may make no dis- 
tinction between contracts and debts made under the Spanish regime 
and require them all to be paid in United States money. This might 
double the burden of debt if equity were not used in the introduction 
of a novel even if a better currency. Questions of this kind require 
time to adjust, but perhaps will not prove of any great difficulty in 
either Cuba or Porto Rico. All debts contracted prior to a certain 
date to be fixed by law can be adjusted according to the circumstances 
governing the currency when the contract was made, and all con- 
tracts subsequent to that date are to be presumed to be based on 
United States standards. 














OUR FUTURE REVENUE POLICY. 





One effect of the war with Spain will be to render the revenue from cus- 
toms of less importance than that from the internal taxes. For the week 
ending August 6 the revenue from customs was $3,778,811 and that from 
internal taxes, $6,589,678. For the corresponding week in 1897 the receipts 
from customs amounted to $1,543,774 and from internal revenue, $2,932,068. 

The year 1897 does not afford a good comparison of the respective receipts 
from customs, as the revenue from this source was then in the transition 
state owing to changes in the tariff law. The same week in 1896, when cus- 
toms were collected under the Wilson Law, the receipts from that source 
amounted to $3,031,302 and the internal revenues to $2,994, 239. 

The customs duties under the Dingley Law have now therefore increased 
to a point a little in excess of those under the Wilson Law, although they 
should no doubt still continue to increase to conclusively show the superior- 
ity of the Dingley Law as a revenue measure. 

Owing to the depression of business existing for some time after the crisis 
of 1893 and the spirit of economy prevailing, the imports of the United 
States have been far below the normal for the past two or three years, but 
with the return of prosperity they should increase with more or less rapidity. 
Probably this increase would have occurred if no change had been made in 
the tariff laws, and to pass with justice on the relative merits of the new as 
compared with the old law is a matter for the future. However this may be, 
the increase of revenue from internal taxes will no doubt make a great 
change in future tariff legislation. While the customs remain about the same 
as in 1896, the internal revenue has increased nearly three times. 

It is constantly asserted that the motive which has actuated the policy of 
depending mainly on customs for the necessary Government revenues has 
been a desire to protect home manufactures and industries; but while this 
reason has been used politically, it is probable that the real reason has been 
that legislators for one thing desire to see the revenues large and yet are 
afraid to impose taxes which will seem to be a burden on the people. In- 
ternal taxes as a rule attract more attention than customs duties and give to 
political opponents more opportunity for carping criticism. 

The attempt to impose an income tax under the Wilson Bill caused a seri- 
ous outcry at once. Even customs duties which seem to press directly on 
the articles most used by the people, are open to the same objection; witness 
the opposition to taxing tea and coffee. . 

The favorite taxes with legislators who have due regard for political 
effect are those which seem to rest on the wealthier classes in the nation. 
In time of peace, when there is no motive to offset the inertia of the pro- 
ducers of the country who steadily resist all attempts to reduce their earn- 
ings by taxation, it is very difficult to impose new taxes that will not create 
dissatisfaction in some quarters serious enough to mar many political fort- 
unes. Old taxes are borne more quietly because of habit. Thus there was 
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very little popular opposition to tariff modifications in the usual line. The 
United States must have an adequate revenue, and such revenue has generally 
been raised from taxing imports. There is a flavor in this of getting our spend- 
ing money out of foreigners rather than out of our own people. The argu- 
ments in favor of protection encourage and foster this idea. The ease with 
which internal revenue is collected on liquors and tobacco is due to the fact 
that these are luxuries, as most foreign imports are popularly supposed to be, 

For a long time a large portion of the manufactures and industry which 
formerly cried the loudest for protection have become so strong as to no 
longer require it. They have grown to such an extent that the home market, 
great as it is, no longer suffices them, and for some years they have been suc- 
cessfully seeking an entrance into the wider world markets. 

The low prices caused by the panic of 1893, and the previous great excess 
of home products as compared with home markets, known popularly as over- 
production, have given an immense impetus to the introduction of American 
goods into all quarters of the globe. The quality of these goods and manufac- 
tures compares most favorably, as a general rule, with the same class of for- 
eign manufactures, and this serves to increase their distribution. 

The intelligence and ingenuity of the people of the United States can, as 
soon as the necessary information as to the requirements of foreign markets 
is obtained, compete successfully with the people of any other nation. 

As this process of exploiting the world’s markets goes on, and with the 
changed conditions incident to the increase of our national territory, it may 
be found that the fewer and simpler the provisions of the tariff are made, the 
more profitable will be the commerce with the outside world. Should this 
process go on and the free list be more and more extended, the tariff asa 
source of revenue will tend to be less effective. Of course a perfectly pro- 
tective duty produces no revenue, for the reason that it would entirely pro- 
hibit imports of products grown or manufactured here. Customs laws pro- 
ducing revenue are necessarily to some greater or less extent protective, un- 
less imposed on things which are not produced here. Even when duties are 
collected on articles not produced here, they enhance the price which the for- . 
eign trader has to pay for the goods he receives in exchange. 

A nation that imposed no customs duties at all—other things, industry, 
ingenuity, natural resources and enterprise being the same—would always 
have the advantage in foreign trade over a nation imposing customs duties 
even in the way least liable to criticism. But all civilized nations with which 
the United States comes into competition are more or less compelled for the 
sake of revenue to impose customs duties. Some, like France, are hampered 
by a public debt disproportionate to her population and resources. All toa 
greater or less extent are compelled to keep up standing armaments which 
make the raising of revenue to meet expenses a problem recurring one year 
after another. Great Britain is in better condition than any other foreign 
nation of equal rank, because she has pursued the policy of attracting ex- 
changes with outside producers in all parts of the world, as far as the neces- 
sities of her revenue requirements, measured by the demands of her ordinary 
expenditures and the interest on her public debt, would permit. By judicious 
internal taxes she has lightened her customs duties as far as possible. This 
policy, now that American manufacturers are beginning to realize the possi- 
bilities of foreign markets, is one that will probably be fostered by our laws 
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in the future. The United States is in far better condition to reap all the 
advantages of a foreign trade than Great Britain is to-day. 

It is customary to assert, whenever anything tending to freer trade is pro- 
posed, that this is what England wants, so that she can seize on our home 
markets. While our resources were undeveloped, and our manufactures were 
in an inchoate state, there was no doubt truth in this argument. Every stage 
of development of a nation has its own revenue policy, which should be 
suited to the existing circumstances. And now, when the enterprise of the 
country is evidently reaching out beyond its own borders, when it hails the 
acquisition of foreign territory as an outlet, a different policy may be advisable. 

This desire to acquire foreign territory, while a sign of the eagerness for the 
expansion of our trade, is not, if carried to too great an extent, any advan- 
tage to that extension. Great Britain is to-day hampered to some extent 
by her colonies. If these colonies were free and independent nations, unham- 
pered by the bond of imperialism, then simply from a trader’s standpoint 
Great Britain would reap the full benefit of having established colonies of 
English-speaking peoples with Anglo-Saxon laws and habits. To-day these 
colonies bar her out with tariffs and often discriminate against her goods. 

The argument against freer trade weakens as the enterprise of the United 
States opens up foreign markets, for as she does this she becomes the most 
dangerous rival of Great Britain. In the first place the United States could 
to-day raise all the revenue it requires from internal taxes, and could virtu- 
ally abolish customs duties, thus placing herself in the position of a nation 
where all foreign producers could offer their goods in exchange to the best 
advantage. This would in time enable the United States to control the mar- 
kets of the world. To her would be offered first all products from every 
clime. She could give more and better goods in exchange for them than any 
other nation could afford to do. 

In fact, looking the whole world over, there is not another important 
nation that could do without customs duties and maintain her revenues as 
easily as the United States, and it is probable that any other nation would 
become bankrupt if it made the attempt. But of course there is no neces- 
sity or object in going as far as this. The tendency in this direction has, 
however, been manifest for some time. It should be fostered with wisdom 
and caution. | 

The war with Spain has given legislation a chance to increase the internal 
revenue without arousing the opposition which, without the stimulus of 
patriotism, would have surely made itself manifest. 

The rate of revenue received during the week ending August 6, if contin- 
ued during the year, represents*an annual national income of half a billion 
dollars. With the increase of prosperity it is probable that both internal and 
external sources of revenue under the present law will expand, and it is prob- 
able that the total revenue for the year will exceed six hundred milllions of 
dollars. The expenditure will tend to diminish with the coming of peace, 
and there will then be a new question as to what taxes should be reduced. 
The foreign territory acquired and the settlement of its administration will 
be a cover under which many opinions as to the tariff will be easily modified. 
The policy to be kept in view should be the widest possible expansion of our 
exchanges with the markets of the world, and taxes should be modified with 
this policy always in view. B. G. W. 
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bs An intelligent review of the debt with which the 
Financial Conditions §panish Government has been saddled by the three 
in Spain. . . ¥ 
years’ war in Cuba and the recent conflict with the 
United States, is made by the London ‘‘ Economist ” of July 30. 

It appears that up to that date Spain had added to her debt, since the 
beginning of the Cuban insurrection in February, 1895, first, about $145,000,- 
000 (at their face value) in Cuban bonds guaranteed by the Spanish Treas- 
ury and entirely employed to make advances to the Cuban Treasury or to 
serve as a guarantee for the advances of the Bank of Spain to the Cuban 
Treasury; second, $160,000,000 of bonds issued in Spain and guaranteed by 
the revenues of the Spanish customs, and by some extraordinary taxes also 
collected by the customs, and this issue, too, has been entirely devoted to 
the Cuban war expenditure; third, $45,000,000 of delegaciones, a species of 
privileged bonds, guaranteed by the proceeds of the tobacco, stamp, and 
other State monopolies during the financial year 1898-’99, and which the 
Bank of Spain consented to accept as a guarantee for some of its advances 
for the war; fourth, $200,000,000 (face value) of interior four per cent. bonds, 
which were specially created under the authorizations voted by the Cortes in 
their last session, and which only produced about $70,000,000 net to guaran- 
tee more advances of the Bank of Spain, and to complete older guarantees of 
previous advances that had been much reduced by the fall in the quotations 
of Cuba bonds and Spanish customs bonds. 

These issues of stock and Treasury bonds, amounting in alli to $550,000,000, 
do not represent the full amount of the cost of the colonial and foreign wars. 
It is admitted that more than $75,000,000 are due in Cuba, to the army and 
navy, the civil servants, and contractors of every kind, who have been suf- 
fering arrears ranging between six and nine months. And it is the same 
in Porto Rico and the Philippines. In the latter colony part of the expendi- 
ture caused by the insurrection of the natives, before the war with the United 
States, had been covered by an issue of $40,000,000 of Philippine six per 
cont. redeemable bonds guaranteed by the colonial customs and by the. 
Imperial Treasury. But nobody in Spain at the present moment can form 
an exact estimate of the total amount expended in the Philippines any more 
than in the West Indies. Regarding the condition of the Bank of Spain and 
the manner in which its resources have been strained for the protection of 
the Treasury, the ‘‘ Economist ”’ says: 

‘‘The Bank has been endeavoring of late to strengthen its cash reserves. It has in 
hand £10,212,905 in gold, £5,337,905 in silver, and in addition, £7,078,935 in the hands of its 
foreign correspondents which could be turned into gold. Its note issue, which has been 
steadily rising for a long time past, now amounts to £55,277,257. By its charter the Bank is 
bound to keep in cash, half in gold, half in silver, the equivalent of a third of its note issue, 
so it is yet within the conditions fixed for an issue not exceeding £60,000,000. Under the 


law voted in May last the Bank may issue notes up to £80,000,000 by increasing the propor- 
tion of cash in hand, half gold, half silver, to half the value of the notes issued between 
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£60,000,000 and £80,000,000. If the issue went over £80,000,000 the cash in hand would 
have to be equal to two-thirds of the notes above that figure. But unfortunately the new 
bank law includes an authorization for the Government, if the extraordinary character of 
the circumstances makes it necessary, and as long as such circumstances last, to reduce the 
reserves prescribed by those laws. Some idea of the services rendered by the Bank to the 
Government can be formed from official statistics recently published in the Madrid press, 
which show that the Bank has advanced £30,706,274 effective to the Cuban and Imperial 
Treasuries under deposit as a guarantee of Cuban bonds, customs bonds, ‘ delegaciones’ on 
State revenue, and four per cent. interior stock. And, further, it holds £13,688,200 of five 
per cent. Treasury bonds. It is not surprising, therefore, that the governor and board of 
directors are credited with having recommended the Minister of Finance to seek assistance 
if possible in other quarters, and have intimated that they will begin to place their Treas- 
ury bonds among their clients. The Bank has succeeded in disposing in two weeks of 
£1,650,000 of five per cent. Treasury bonds.”’ 


The entire debt of Spain which has been funded amounts to 7,032,352,000 
pesetas and requires annual interest payments of 348,509,697 pesetas, the 
equivalent of $67,000,000 if the pesetas were at gold parity. These interest 
charges would be increased to 546,732,617 pesetas if the proposed consolida- 
tion of the floating debt were to take place. The monetary situation was so 
bad, prior to the peace protocol, that the issue of small paper notes for two 
and five pesetas (40 cents and $1) was under serious discussion by the Bank 
of Spain. The preparation of the notes would require some time and their 
issue would require the consent of the Cortes. In view of the favorable fall 
of exchange since the peace protocol it is probable that silver will return into 
circulation and that the Bank will not be pressed for the exchange of its 
notes for the white metal. 


The complete official reports of the operations of the 

——— — in French Savings banks for the year 1896 were published 

. in the ‘‘ Bulletin de Statistique” for July. 

The French Savings banks are divided into two classes—the private 
banks, which have been in operation for many years and carried deposits at 
the close of 1896 amounting to 3,382,355,533 franes ($650,000,000), and the 
National or postal Savings banks, established in 1882, which held deposits at 
the close of 1896 amounting to 784,950,207 franes ($155,000,000). 

The number of private Savings banks early in 1896 was 545, of which 
eighty-five were in the chief towns of the departments, 254 in the chief towns 
of the arrondissements, 190 in the chief towns of the cantons, and sixteen in 
communes. The number of accounts existing in these various banks on 
January 1, 1896, was 6,497,557 and the amount due depositors was 3,395,- 
983,413 francs. The receipts during the year from depositors in 3,240,535 
separate deposits were 696,947,302 frances ($135,000,000). The withdrawals, 
exclusive of the reduction of accounts for the purchase of securities, num- 
bered 2,667,124 and amounted to 807,964,076 franes. Other items enter into 
the account, so that the balance due upon 6,633,447 accounts at the close of 
1896 was 3,382,355,533 francs. The amount diverted from the ordinary de- 
posits to the purchase of securities during 1896, under laws requiring such 
purchases when the deposits exceeded 1,500 franes, was 2,152,701 frances. 

An interesting feature of the reports is the classification of the deposits 
and reimbursements, and of the accounts remaining open at the close of 1896. 
Deposits from twenty-one to 100 franes ($4 to $20) were the most numerous, 
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numbering 1,068,517 out of a total of 3,240,535, but the amount of such de- 
posits was only 69,056,678 francs out of a total of 696,947,302 franes. The 
average of these deposits was 64.63 francs. The largest class in amount was 
the deposits from 501 to 1,000 francs ($1(0 to $200), where the number of 
deposits was 242,851, and the amount was 189,830,530 francs. The average 
of these deposits was 781.68 francs. The class from 201 to 500 frances included 
503,876 deposits amounting to 181,739,457 francs. The smallest deposits 
ranked second in number, representing 840,031 transactions for 7,862,276 
francs. The withdrawals followed a scale not very different from the depos- 
its, except that 105,655 accounts were withdrawn in amounts above 1,500 
franes and to the amount of 194,860,915 franes. 

The state of the accounts on December 31, 1896, perhaps presents features 
of the greatest permanent interest and is shown in the following table: 














RANGE OF ACCOUNTS 1N FRANCS. | Number of Amountin  |Average in 
accounts. francs. | francs. 
cs cL edeebauenkeseenbeestde 2,041,555 18,473,964 9.05 
iti eatin ae phie ds tien ihnaieetneened > 1,101,605 56,952,887 51.70 
Dn cts ees dickies ebecoenesbsdesacrheonnes | 28, 74,362,121 141.78 
NS ak in cen iie se sutenakieknaedindeened 746.816 244,456,180 327.38 
<0 cui cian dee chnebeeetenetsaatenee Hene 696,865 496,707,568 712.77 
RE ED 6 6 k.600 0000606066 sdsetscccocesoescevece | 545,33 $ 665,593,212 1,220.58 
i i i.) <a) ded pesdeatekshhetdinecennnseses 474,518 788,720,969 1,662.89 
2,000 and over, subject to reduction by law.... 494,518 | 1,016,238, 906 2,055,01 
2,000 and over, exempt from reduction by law. 4,437 | 20,349,720 , 4,586.37 
NE ci ccnscbakiteddaes. batdndentbdieseeses 6,633,447 | 3,382,355,533 | 509.89 





Turning to the National Savings banks, it appears that there were 2,803,- 
412 deposits during 1896 amounting to 355,274,278 and 1,375,703 withdrawals 
amounting to 342,522,859 francs. The difference between these two figures 
—12,751,419 francs—does not cover the entire increase in the amount due 
depositors at the close of 1896, because it dces not include interest and some 
other items. The growth of the national system has been rapid, and repre- 
sents a considerably lower average for each depositor than the system of 
private Savings banks. The following table shows the growth of the system 
for representative years: 























y, Average of 
YEAR. Number of Amount due each 

accounts. December 31, account. 

Francs. Francs, 
as eee wale ne eee 211,580 47,601,638 24,97 
Di ctchnnsancbeckhbthedwitae dé bbadeetteadbnentes’, we 692,582 154, 155,572 222.59 
TD 00\\ cn ek icieabsasmabs Ooadnewananahaalauinds nies 1,129,984 , 788,602 236.08 
skin stad peideed he aepphwesnshnentetanans 1,504,688 413,439,048 274.76 
Dcctiinen chu bnecdadbewdssesbesenseosedshbabodehuss 1,733,764 506.379,931 292.05 
Ne i Bas es i bbeeleeean eee 1,973,693 616,363,426 312.28 
cha. Wee eek ees eee heeeenibebbasadsessesben 2,089,492 610,793,920 292.81 
Di <i: Led pias eeepiotehsouseeucsebenes dhweskeenetse 2,280,061 ),844,460 99 
Shi sd) tein eeaanenbase ceedeneesbateakabashaheetadhs 2,488,075 753,458,528 302.82 
Tenia < a ded ed seeee ce gunebdeseeedbbhoncebessdonnss 2,682,908 784,950,207 292.57 











The Mexican banking system is getting upon a firm 
mene Mg ress In foundation and affords a reasonable degree of elasticity 
since the reforms of 1897. The National Bank does 

not appear to have suffered by the limitation of its monopoly involved in the 
creation of banks of issue in the various States, and the latter are being con- 
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ducted in a conservative and efficient manner. The National Bank enjoyed 
for some years prior to 1897 a nearly complete monopoly of the issue of notes, 
but did not afford sufficient credit facilities to the country. The question 
was earnestly discussed in the spring of 1897 whether the few special charters 
granted to other banks should be revoked and complete monopoly established 
or whether liberty of banking should be created. It was felt on the one 
hand that monopoly was contrary to the spirit of the Mexican constitution, 
but that absolute freedom of banking would be an economic error. The ac- 
tion taken by the law of March 18, 1897, granted partial liberty by authoriz- 
ing a single bank of issue in each State or territory of the republic under 
special privileges to be granted to the first applicants. The privileges con- 
sisted in exemption from the payment of imposts by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States or the communes, and exemption from many of the stamp 
taxes. Existing banks were given the privilege of making the first applica- 
tion for charters under this law. 

The progress of the National Bank of Mexico has been rapid within the 
last few years. The volume of commercial discounts at the end of 1884 was 
only 5,310,402 piastres. This amount had grown at the close of 1888 to 
10,357,670 piastres and at the close of 1891 to 18,363,341 piastres. There 
was a relaxation of activity during ‘the next four years, which left the dis- 
counts of 1895 substantially the same as those of 1891, but the close of 1896 
showed a portfolio of 22,711,138 piastres, and the close of 1897, 30,297,004 
piastres. The circulation of the National Bank at the close of 1897 was 
23,129,675 piastres, and its current deposit accounts were 26,769,593 piastres. 
The cash reserve was 20,746,252 piastres. The annual meeting of the Bank, 
which took place on May 12, 1898, accorded a dividend of fourteen per cent. 
upon the capital and set aside 1,000,000 piastres for the increase of the cap- 
ital of 8,000,000 piastres. ‘The success of the local banks is thus referred to 
in ‘‘ L’ Economiste Européen” of July 16 last: 


‘*The application of the new law is still too recent to permit a definitive judgment upon 
the value of the economic reform accomplished. If, however, a glance is cast over the ac- 
counts of the old banks of issue in Mexico, it is noted that the operations effected by these 
establishments have always been of a nature to inspire complete confidence. In 1897 the 
average discounts of these banks were fourteen and a half per cent. larger than the cash 
reserve and the circulation exceeded the reserve only forty-two per cent. These propor- 
tions indicate absolute solidity. The establishments founded under the new law have at 
their head men of commercial prudence, which one does not know how to praise too highly 
when applied to a country like Mexico which is only at the threshold of its industrial devel- 
opment. The new law regarding banks, received with favor by the financial world, has not 
resulted, as some persons seemed to fear that it would, in the creation of an exaggerated 
number of establishments of credit. It may even be said that there are still several rich 
sections which are not yet endowed with establishments of this sort, where a large field of 
action might be found.”’ 





The financial situation in Chili has been serious dur- 
ing the past summer. A dispatch from Santiago on 
July 7 announced a run upon the banks for the re- 
demption of their notes and that the banks had been closed by the authority 
of the Government from the 7th to the 12th. Later dispatches announced 
the grant of authority to the President to issue 20,000,000 piastres ($7,000,000) 
in gold Treasury bonds at eight per cent. and a moratorium of thirty days 


The Economic Crisis 
in Chili. 
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for the banks. The Government has adhered to the purpose of maintaining 
the gold standard which went into operation in the summer of 1895, even at 
some expense to the Treasury. News of the crisis has been received with 
regret in Europe, because Chili enjoyed for a long time a high credit and 
compared strikingly with many other South American Governments. 

While the present difficulties are attributed by the bimetallists in some 
degree to the adoption of the gold standard, several other influences have 
been more potent in invoking a crisis. The most important of these in its 
immediate effects was the fear that the frontier dispute with the Argentine 
Republic would result in war between the two countries. While pacific 
utterances were made by both Governments, Chili began to arm and her 
expenditure for war purposes is estimated at an average of $5,000,000 for 
the past six years. As the entire receipts of the Treasury are only about 
$28,000,000 per year, it is obvious how heavy a charge has been imposed by 
military preparations. When sudden panic was added to this source of drain, 
confidence broke down. 

The suspension of gold payments by the banks is not an indictment of a 
banking currency as it is understood in most countries. The banks are 
independent to some degree, but are authorized to issue notes to a total 
amount of 24,000,000 piastres against deposits of gold or approved securities 
in the Treasury. The Government then engages to redeem the notes in gold, 
and no such obligation seems to be imposed directly upon the banks. The 
immediate cause of the anxiety in July appears to have been the fear that 
the Government would suspend the redemption of notes and sequestrate the 
gold held for their redemption rather than that the banks would cease to 
make good the redemptions when actually made. 

The export of nitrates from Chili has been depressed during the last few 
years and this has at once created an unfavorable balance abroad and affected 
the national revenues, which are derived largely from export charges. The 
Civil War of a few years ago diminished both the resources and the credit of 
the country, and the combination of these causes has made it difficult to 
maintain the policy so courageously entered upon in 1895, of maintaining the 
gold standard and the parity of all forms of paper money with the standard. 





The annual report of the Bank of Italy for 1897 

The Bank of Italy. shows a considerable improvement in the liquid assets 
of the Bank over previous conditions. The general 

operations offthe Bank fell off slightly in amount, but the number of com- 
mercial bills discounted was increased. The number of these bills in 1897 
was 1,222,546, amounting to 1,124,699,930 lire ($220,000,000), as compared 
with 1,216,109 bills for 1,169,932,752 lire in 1896. The average value of the 
bills discounted in 1897 was 919 lire ($180). The Treasury bonds and securi- 
ties discounted were 2,471,923 lire. In spite of the reduction of the interest 
charge upon the advances made by the Bank in April, 1897, the amount of 
these advances during the year was only 65,108,686 lire ($13,000,000) as com- 
pared with 73,404,302 lire in 1896. The average circulation of notes on ac- 
count of the Bank was 751,748,840 lire and bills on account of the Treasury, 
14,416,666 lire, making a total of 766,165,506 lire ($152,000,000). The ordi- 
nary circulation under the law of August 10, 1893, attained an average of 
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600,501,223 lire, leaving 165,664,283 lire required to be covered entirely by 
the metallic reserve. This reserve against the entire volume of notes in- 
ereased feom 40.10 per cent. in 1896 to 50.79 per cent. in 1897. The legal 
requirement is forty per cent. The credits of the Bank abroad at the end of 
1896 were 48,680,518 lire, and had increased at the end of 1897 to 97,544,304 
lire ($19,000,000). The business of 1897, after the deduction of 8,000,000 lire 
for special reserves and after the charging off of a certain proportion of over- 
due paper, afforded a net profit of 6,124,724 lire as compared with 5,727,775 
lire in 1896. After the deduction of certain statutory charges 5,400,000 lire 
was devoted to a dividend of eighteen lire per share and 456,488 lire carried 
to the new account. 

The Bank of Italy has been charged with the settlement of the locked-up 
assets of several large institutions, but succeeded in 1897 in transferring a 
portion of these assets, amounting to about 75,000,000 lire, to several mort- 
gage banks in Rome and Naples. The real estate securities on hand in 1894 
were 449,419,374 lire ($88,000,000). This amount was reduced on December 
31, 1897, to 297,479,514 lire ($59,000,000). The Bank is required to set aside 
annually until 1908 6,000,000 lire on account of the real estate securities of 
the Crédit Foncier and the Roman Bank, and to set aside 2,000,000 lire annu- 
ally for the settlement of the commercial operations of the Roman Bank. 
Both these requirements were complied with in 1897, as indicated above, and 
there is every reason to believe that the liquidation of such obligations will 
be completed within the time fixed by law. 





One of the most striking indications of the decline 
Sa by the in the interest rate in Europe is the conversion of its 
seen exon securities which has just been decided upon by the 
Crédit Foncier of France, one of the oldest and largest of the great land 
mortgage banks of the Continent. It was determined at a meeting of the 
Council of Administration on July 5 to call in the three per cent. bonds of 
1885 and to substitute new obligations grading down to an interest of 2.6 
per cent. within three years. The obligations called in will be reimbursed 
in full to any holder who desires, but those who did not file the request for 
such reimbursement before July 25 will be treated as desiring to retain their 
bonds at the new rates of interest. They will be allowed to retain the 
bonds with the same numbers and the same chances of drawing premiums as 
if no conversion had taken place, but the annual interest will be reduced 
from October 1, 1898, to 2.8 per cent. until October 1, 1901, when the rate 
will be further reduced to 2.6 per cent. This reduction of interest only fol- 
lows the course pursued by the Crédit Foncier on previous occasions and 
twice during 1897, when obligations issued at three per cent. in 1879 and at 
3.20 per cent. in 1892 were reduced to 2.6 per cent. These obligations are 
now quoted at par. The bonds of the Crédit Foncier are held by two classes 
of persons—those who are themselves borrowers from the association and 
those who are simply investors. The former class will profit in the long run 
by the reduction of the cost of conducting the business, while the latter class, 
according to the opinion of M. Jules Michel, in ‘‘ Z’Hconomiste Européen” of 
July 8, will accept the reduction proposed rather than seek new investments. 
M. Michel declares that they ‘‘ought to understand that, since it is with 
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their money that mortgage loans are made and the rate of these loans has a 
constant downward tendency, they ought to submit to the reductions of 
interest which are becoming more and more general in commerce, industry 
and finance.’”’ The proof of this is found in ‘‘ the fact that all corporations 
which have bonded debts are proceeding to conversions and the cities them- 
selves are under the necessity of going with the current.” The reduction of 
interest offered in 1897 was accepted by substantially all the bond holders 
rather than accept the redemption of their bonds and be left without safe 
investments. 


A detailed inquiry into the growth of the wealth 
—— of of Belgium in the form of negotiable securities has 
_— been undertaken by M. de Laveleye, the editor of the 

‘* Moniteur des Intéréts Matériels.”’ 

The estimate of negotiable securities held in Belgium made by M. Ney- 
marck for 1895 was 6,193,419,000 frances ($1,200,000,000). The figures 
obtained by M. de Laveleye, give the actual market value on January 1, 
1898, at 7,130,383,354, and on July 1, 1898, at 7,562,032,187 franes. The 
number of securities quoted increased during the half-year from 742 to 796. 
The increase in value, which amounted to 431,649,000 franes ($85,000,000) 
during the half-year, was due to the introduction of new securities to the 
amount of 189,599,000 frances, the increase of capital of existing societies to 
the amount of 56,454,000 frances, and the increase in value of existing securi- 
ties to the amount of 185,596,000 frances. 

The principal classes of securities quoted on the Belgian exchanges in 
July were Government, provincial and city funds, 3,496,899,797 franes; pri- 
vate issues paying a fixed revenue, 1,044,064,780 francs; banks, insurance 
companies and land companies, 574,837,499 francs; railways and canals, 
348,874,250 frances; Steel and iron foundries, 381,248,377 franes; coal compa- 
nies, 387,126,450 frances; zinc, lead and other mines, 208,237,650 franes; glass 
industries, 63,720,000 francs; gas and electric lighting, 68,614,363 franes, and 
textile industries, 35,728,000 francs. The largest increase from January to 
July was 62,700,000 francs in iron and steel foundries and furnaces. There 
was an increase of 25,694,000 frances in the quoted values of railway and canal 
stock and 26,900,000 frances in the securities of coal companies. 





The returns of the condition of the Australian banks 

The — Bank for 1897 and for the quarter ending March 31,1898, have 

— been completed. They show a dull state of trade and 

a considerable decrease during the first quarter of 1898 in loans and advances. 

The totals for the seven colonies, showing the returns at the close of 1897 and 
the first quarter of 1898, are as follows: 
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The deposits are classified by the London ‘‘ Economist” at about £39,000, - 
000 in active balances on current account, about £46,000,000 in ordinary fixed 
deposits, and about £13,000,000 in deferred fixed deposits. The latter are 
the results of the readjustment of the affairs of the banks which were com- 
pelled to suspend in 1893. There exists in Australia a considerable amount 
of idle money, seeking safe investments, but apprehensions appear to be felt 
with regard to legislation hostile to property, and there has been recently a 
series of bad seasons. In addition to deposits, the colonial liabilities of the 
banks include their net indebtedness on notes and bills in circulation, amount- 
ing to nearly £3,500,000. The total liabilities of the banks within the colo- 
nies may, therefore, be placed at about £101,500,000. On the other side of 
the account there are advances £109,500,000, and coin and bullion £23,000,- 
000; making together, £132,500,000. But a great deal of British deposit 
money is represented in these assets. The colanial quarterly returns are 
necessarily only fragmentary, not including the liabilities and assets of the 
banks in London, or the business in course of operation between the colonies 
and other countries. 





















































The sources of the immense supply of gold piled up 
The ~~ Reserves of in the Russian Treasury and the Impefial Bank are set 
— forth in some detail in the ‘‘ Bulletin Russe de Statis- 

tique” for June, and are of special interest in this country. 

. The total increase in the stock of gold in the country for the eleven years 
ending with 1897 is computed at 3,013,049,084 franes ($600,000,000). The 
excess Of imports alone during these eleven years was 1,678,114,395 franes 
($330,000,000), of which 1,302,142,995 francs was in foreign gold coins and 
375,971,400 franes in bullion. 

An interesting statement is presented, showing the character of the coins 
imported from foreign countries and held in the reserve of the Imperial Bank. 
The United States stands at the head of the list with an amount equal to 
366,377,407 franes ($70,693,473); England comes next with 253,219,595 franes 
(£10,039,811); Germany contributes 135,348,463 francs (109,632,255 marks); 
France, Belgium and Switzerland, 71,219,410 francs; Spain, 25,085,124 pese- 
tas; Chili, 8,834,600 frances (176,692 condors); Japan, 8,567,074 franes (3,316,- 
820 yen); Italy, 4,130,035 lire; and Austria, 2,749,085 franes (1,308,920 florins). 
The reserve of the Bank contains 877,703,655 franes ($170,000,000) in foreign 
coin alone and has increased since 1895 431,909,572 franes ($85,000,000). 

The amount of United States coins held on January 1, 1895, was reported 
at 114,619,748 franes ($22,000,000), so that Russia has absorbed at least 
$48,000,000 of American gold within three and a half years. | 

The increase in the gold stock not covered by the net imports is due to the 
domestic production. The gold coinage executed in Russia within the last 
few years has been 262,200,000 roubles ($132,000,000). 





sor The failure of the crops and the political conflict 

pe Bee ceccorhg between Austria and Hungary are causing some anxiety 
‘in the Empire regarding the maintenance of the gold 

standard. A letter from Vienna, printed in ‘‘ ZL’ Hconomiste Francais” of July 
23, declared that there was fear, not without reason, of the reappearance of 
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the premium upon gold a little higher than the rate fixed in 1892 for the con- 
version of the old currency. The Government is already seeking gold in 
foreign markets for the service of the public debt and the same course is being 
pursued by the railway and industrial societies which are compelled to pay 
interest in gold. The immediate alarm passed away with the passage of the 
danger of armed conflict, but there is still doubt and discussion regarding the 
effect of the law establishing the gold standard. The provision that publie 
accounts shall be expressed in crowns, the new gold unit, instead of the old 
florins, takes effect on January 1, 1899, and the new method of computation 
will probably be largely followed by private individuals and corporations. A 
discussion has arisen regarding the pledge of the Government to pay certain 
old obligations in specie, whether they must be paid in gold or may be paid 
in silver. Some of the legal advisers of the Government have declared that 
payment may be made in silver so long as it circulates freely, but in any case 
silyer currency can only be employed to the amount of 250 crowns ($50). 
Special gold contracts will be executed according to the terms of the contract. 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTES. 


—A division of territory appears to be taking place in China between the 
Russian and French financiers, as a part of the political alliance between the 
two countries. The absorption of the branch of the Comptoir d’ EHscompte at 
Shanghai by the Russo-Chinese Bank caused the disappearance in 1895 of the 
only French financial establishment in China. It now appears that, in con- 
sequence of negotiations between M. Cochery, the late Minister of Finance, 
and M. Rothstein, one of the directors of the Russo-Chinese Bank, an under- 
standing has been arrived at to the effect that the latter Bank shall limit its 
activity to the north of Shanghai, and the French Indo-Chinese Bank to the 
south of that place. Asa result of this entente the Banque de l Indo-Chine 
will immediately establish an agency at Shanghai, develop its branch at 
Hong Kong, and call into existence other offices at the most important points 
of the South of China. Amongst other requests the Indo-Chinese Bank de- 
mands from the French Government the authorization for introducing modifi- 
cations in its statutes which will permit of extending its operations in China. 

—The discount rate at the Bank of England was reduced on June 30 from 
three to two and a half per cent. A reduction just before the end of a quar- 
ter, when large sums are usually called for, is unusual, but market rates for 
money had been declining and there was no reason for maintaining a three 
per cent. rate. There was some expectation of a further reduction early in 
July, but some exports of gold to the Continent and the hardening of discount 
rates led the directors to adhere to the rate fixed on June 30. 


—The use of checks for payments in France makes but slow progress, 
notwithstanding the extension of the business of the great deposit banks, 
with branches in all the towns of importance. The number of checks drawn 
in France in 1880 was 4,396,930, as shown by the stamps on the blank forms. 
In 1896, after an interval of sixteen years, it had only reached 7,017,575, or a 
little over one check for six of the population. Small payments continue to 
be made principally in cash. The very limited use made of checks has been 
attributed to the stamp duty, but it is probably rather due to the mistrust of 
the people in banks that are not State institutions. C. A. C. 
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A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL POINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 











ORGANIZING A COUNTRY BANK. 


There was no doubt that Centre City needed a new bank. The matter had been 
well talked over among the active business and financial men. The town had grown 
so rapidly since the B. & P. Railroad had passed through it, and had erected their 
repair shops there, and the manufacturing and milling interests had so largely 
increased, that the banks already there were unable to give the necessary accommo- 
dation. The city had grown far beyond its old limits, so that its centre of business, 
where the old stores and banks were located, had changed, and this was another 
argument brought forward in favor of the new bank. It was decided to hold a 
meeting of many of the leading men of the town at the office of Lawyer Billings to 
discuss the situation, and take the proper preliminary steps for organization. 







































DETERMINING THE FORM OF ORGANIZATION. 


- The first question that naturally arose was, ‘‘ Shall the bank be organized under 
the State or National banking laws; in other words, should it be a State bank or 
National bank?” Lawyer Billings took from his shelves copies of both the State 
and the National banking laws. A careful examination of these showed that while 
there was much similarity in the powers granted by both, it was evident that the 
restrictions as to the general management of banks where more rigid in the National 
Banking Law than in those of the State. Then, it was argued, the deposit of bonds 
with the United States Government as security gave the people greater confidence. 

It was also shown that in the thirty-five years since the original passage of the Na- 
tional Banking Act only about 360 National banks had failed, an average of about 
ten a year, and that dividends had been paid in winding up the affairs of these banks 
of an average of about seventy-five per cent. This showing was considered very 
favorable, and as there was already one State bank and two private bankers in the 
town, it was decided that the bank should be a National bank. 


’ FrxinGc THE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL STOCK. 


The next point to be decided upon was the amount of capital stock. An exami- 
nation of the National Banking Law showed that in towns with a population not 
exceeding 6,000 a bank was entitled to a capital of $50,000, and where the popula- 
tion was over 6,000 and under 50,000 they were allowed $100,000, and where the 
population was over 50,000 they were allowed a capital of $200,000 or more. As the 
population of Centre City was about 32,000, the question was, should the capital be 
$50,000 or $100,000. The smaller capital would not necessitate the earning of so 
much to pay dividends; but, on the other side, the town was growing and manu- 
facturing enterprises were being established to such a degree that it was evident 
that Centre City was destined to become a manufacturing town of some importance. 

Manufacturing interests often required considerable accommodation, and as the 
National Banking Act limited the loaning power of a National bank to any one indi- 
vidual or corporation upon his or its own paper to ten per cent. of the capital stock, 
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the capital of $50,000 would hardly be ample. It was therefore decided, after much 
discussion, that the capital should be $: 00,000. 


CHOOSING A NAME FOR THE BANK. 


The next question that naturally arose was the selection of a name, and after 
much discussion the name of ‘‘ The Merchants’ National Bank” was selected. 


SECURING SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE STOCK. 


These preliminaries having been settled, the next thing was to secure subscribers 
for the stock. The general feeling was that it should be a live bank, and that it 
would be wise to distribute the stock, as far as could reasonably be done, among the 
many varied interests in the town and surrounding country. 

A committee was therefore appointed to attend to this matter, and the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the same time and place in one week. A letter stating the 
wishes of those at the meeting, and asking for instructions, was in the mean time to 
be drawn up by Lawyer Billings, and when signed by five of those present, and 
endorsed by Congressman Browning, was to be sent to the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Washington, D. C. 

The week had passed and the adjourned meeting was being held. Lawyer Bill- 
ings had received from the Comptroller a pamphlet containing full instructions, also 
blanks for the ‘‘ Articles of Association ” and the ‘‘ Organization Certificate.” 

As the first meeting had been informal, more for a free discussion of the matter, 
and as matters now seemed to be taking some tangible shape, it was thought best to 
select a chairman and secretary, and have full minutes taken and recorded. 

The committee reported the whole stock subscribed for. As two of the sub- 
scribers, for ten shares each, were married women, the question naturally arose 
regarding their legal status in the organization. 

A reference to the National Banking Law under Section 5,133 showed that those 
who unite to organize a National bank must be “‘ natural” persons, that is individ- 
uals who have the right, under the State laws, to hold property in their own names. 
As the laws in some States do not grant this right to married women, it was thought 
best to follow the instructions of the Comptroller and have the stock for the two 
women taken at first in the name of their husbands until] after the organization was 
perfected, when it could be transferred to them. 

On reading the ‘‘ Articles of Association ” it was seen that, while important, they 
were merely a statement of what the organization, when perfected, proposed to do. 
The ‘“‘ Organization Certificate,” however, was of an entirely different character, 
being a legal document executed in due form, signed by the subscribers to the stock 
or at least five of them, giving their address, and sworn to before a notary public, 
or court of record, and in reality an acknowledgment of the‘completion of the 
organization. The importance of this document could be easily seen, for without it 
no bank would have the right to transact business. The forms for the ‘‘ Articles of 
Association ” and the ‘‘ Organization Certificate” were as follows: 


ForM OF ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 


For the purpose of organizing an association to carry on the business of banking, under 
the laws of the United States, the undersigned, subscribers for the stock of the association 
hereinafter named, do enter into the following articles of association : 

First. The name and title of this association shall be ** The a 

Second. The place where its banking house or office shal] be located and its operations of 
discount and deposit carriea on, and its genera! business conducted shall be 

Third. The board of directors shall consist of shareholders. The first meeting of 
the shareholders for the election of directors shall be held at , on the : 
or at such other place and time as a majority of the undersigned shareholders may direct. 

Fourth. The regular annual meetings of the shareholders for the election of directors 
shall be held at the banking house of this association on the second Tuesday of January of 
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each yea but if no election shall be held on that day it may be held on any other day, 
according to the provisions of Section 5149 of the Revised Statutes; and all elections shall be 
held according to such regulations as may be prescribed by the board of directors, not incon- 
sistent with the aforesaid provisions of the said Section 5149 of the Revised Statutes. 

Fifth. The capital stock of this association shall be _.____~—«s« thousand dollars, to be 
divided into shares of one hundred dollars each; but the capital may be increased, according 
to the provisions of Section 5142 of the Revised Statutes, to any sum not exceeding —____ 
thousand dollars ; and in case of the increase of the capital of the association, each shareholder 
shall have the privilege of subscribing for such number of shares of the proposed increase of 
the capital stock as he may be entitled to according to the number of shares owned by him 
pefore the stock is increased. 

Sixth. The board of directors, a majority of whom shall be a quorum to do business, shall 
elect one of their number to be President of this association, who shall hold his office (unless 
he shall be disqualified, or be sooner removed by a two-thirds vote of all the members of the 
poard) for the term for which he was elected a director; and they shall have power to elect 
a Vice-President, who shall also be a member of the board of directors, and who shall be 
authorized, in the absence or inability of the President from any cause, to perform all acts 
and duties pertaining to the office of President except such as the President only is authorized 
by law to perform, and to elect or appoint a Cashier, and such other officers and clerks as may 
be required to transact the business of the association; to fix the salaries to be paid to them, 
and continue them in office, or to dismiss them, as, in the opinion of a majority of the board, 
the interests of the association may demand. 

They shall also have power to define the duties of the officers and clerks of the association, 
to require bonds from them, and to fix the penalty thereof; to regulate the manner in which 
elections of directors shall be held, and to appoint judges of the elections; to provide for an 
increase of the capital of the association, and to regulate the manner in which such increase 
shall be made, and, generally, to do and perform all the acts that it may be legal for a board 
of directors to do under the Revised Statutes aforesaid; and they shall also have the power 
to make all by-laws that it may be proper and convenient for them to make, not inconsistent 
with law, for the general regulation of the business of the association, and the management 
and Administration of its affairs. 

Seventh. This association shall continue for the period of twenty years from the date of 
the execution of its organization certificate, unless sooner placed in voluntary liquidation by 
the act of its shareholders owning at least two-thirds of its stock, or otherwise dissolved by 
authority of law. 

Eighth. These articles of association may be changed or amended at any time, by share- 
holders owning a majority of the stock of the association, in any manner not inconsistent 
with law; and the board of directors, or any three shareholders, may call a meeting of the 
shareholders for this or any other purpose, not inconsistent with law, by publishing notice 
thereof for thirty days in a newspaper published in the town, city or county where the bank 
is located, or by notifying the shareholders in writing. 




















In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands, this day of ‘ 
eighteen hundred and ninety- ___. 
1 certify that the articles of association of the were executed 


in duplicate, and that one of the instruments so executed is the foregoing; and that the 
other, in all respects like the foregoing, is on file with said bank, 





a Cashier or President. 








ForM OF ORGANIZATION CERTIFICATE. 


We, the undersigned, whose names are specified in article fourth of this certificate, having 
associated ourselves for the purpose of organizing an association for carrying on the business 
of banking, under the laws of the United States, do make and execute the following organi- 
zation certificate : 























First. The name of the association shall be the : 

Second. The said association shall be located in the of , county 
of and State of , where its operations of discount and deposits are 
to be carried on. 

Third. The capital stock of this association shall be dollars ($____— ), and 
the same shall be divided into shares of one hundred dollars each. 





Fourth. The name and residence of each of the shareholders of this association, with the 
number of shares held by each, are as follows: 
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NAME. Residence. | No. of 


_—. 


shares, 
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Fifth. This certificate is made in order that we may avai! ourselves of the advantages of 
the aforesaid laws of the United States. 


In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this day of , 189 











STATE OF 




















County of , 88: 
On this, the day of , A. D. 189___, before me, a SS 
personally came . to me well known, who severally acknowledged 





that they executed the foregoing certificate for the purposes therein mentioned. 





Witness my hand and seal of office the day and year aforesaid. 
[SEAL OF NOTARY OR COURT.] 

The committee had exercised good judgment in selecting stockholders, recogniz- 
ing the fact that from among the stockholders were to be selected the directors, and 
they had sought to have representative men from various lines of business, and men 
of high standing. 

The people will measure the standing of a bank very much by the men known 
to have the direction of its affairs ; for that reason only the very best men, and those 
of the most careful business methods, should be selected. 

The two documents above mentioned were now filled out and signed in duplicate, 
according to the instructions sent by the Comptroller of the Currency, one copy to 
be retained in the bank and the other to be sent to the Comptroller, care being taken 
that the same men signed both documents. 

A meeting of the subscribers was now called for the following evening at the 
office of Lawyer Billings for the election of a board of directors. 


CHOOSING THE DIRECTORS. 


The National Banking Law requires that every bank shall have at least five 
directors. There are few more responsible positions than that of a bank director. 
To be able to carefully direct the affairs of a bank holding in its vault the funds of 
so many people is no light task, yet how few really seem to recognize it, and are 
willing to take the oath prescribed, and in reality give little attention to their duties. 

No man who is so situated that he cannot give the necessary attention to the 
duties should accept the position. Upon the directors devolves the responsibility 
of loaning the money and they should remember that these funds are not theirs but 
are held in trust, and they are bound to return them when called for. 

At the meeting a large percentage of the stockholders were present, and it was 
easy to see that some were, or had been, canvassing for the position of director. It 
seems difficult for some to separate banking from politics, yet the two seldom work 
together successfully. Seven directors were elected, care being taken to select 
those who were citizens of the United States, and residents of the State, according 
to the provisions of the National Banking Law. 

Under the National Banking Law, every director must take an oath showing that 
he is justly entitled to fill the office and that he will faithfully perform the duties. 
The following are the prescribed forms : 
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ForM OF DIRECTOR’sS OATH. 





STATE OF ____ 
County of , 88: 

I, the undersigned, director of the a roe 
State of _________., do solemnly swear that I am a citizen of the United States, and resi- 
dent of the State of , and that I will, so far as the duty devolves on me, diligently 
and honestly administer the affairs of said bank; and that I will not knowingly violate, or 
willingly permit to be violated, any of the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States under which this bank bas been organized; and that I am the bona fide owner, in my 
own right, of the number of shares of stock subscribed by me or standing in my name on 
the books of the said bank, and required by said Revised Statutes; and that the same is not 
hypothecated, or in any way pledged as security for any loan or debt. 

















Subscribed and sworn to this day of , 189___, before the undersigned, 
a of said county. 














ForM OF JOINT OATH. 














STATE OF ’ 
County of » 88: 
We, the undersignd directors of the a oa , of the 
State of __, ,do each of us solemnly swear that we are citizens of the United States, 
and residents of the State of , and that we will severally, so far as the duty 











devolves upon us, diligently and honestly administer the affairs of said bank; and that we 
will not knowingly violate, or willingly permit to be violated, any of the provisions of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States under which this bank has been organized; and that 
each of us is the bona fide owner, in his own right, of the number of shares of stock sub- 
scribed by him, or standing in his name on the books of the said bank, and required by said 
Revised Statutes; and that the same is not hypothecated, or in any way pledged as security 
for any loan or debt, 








Subscribed and sworn to this ______—s day of , 189___, before the undersigned, 
a of said county. 











Every director, when elected, must at once take the oath in one or the other of the above 
forms, and transmit the same immediately to the Comptroller of the Currency.—(Sec. 5,147, 
Revised Statutes.) 

The President was directed to send the oath of the directors to the Comptroller 
of the Currency as provided in Section 5,147 of the U. 8. Revised Statutes. 

They at once appointed the following evening for a meeting for organization and 
taking the oath, at which Lawyer Billings agreed to present a draft of the by-laws. 

The directors were Lawyer Billings, Mr. Brown, cotton manufacturer, Mr. Pease, 
wholesale grocer, Mr. Simpson, real estate dealer, Mr. Smith, druggist, Mr. Jones, 
iron manufacturer, and Mr. Wilson, general manager of the new railroad. 

The meeting was held, all took the oath, and the organization was effected by 
the election of Mr. Pease as President. Mr. Pease having formerly been for many 
years a director of one of the other banks, seemed well fitted for the position. A 
Vice-President was also elected and Mr. Wilson was honored with that position. 

The by-laws were presented and read by Lawyer Billings, and were passed with 
few changes. It was now decided that the first payment of fifty per cent. of the 
capital stock should be collected and the President was directed to attend to it until 
the election of a Cashier. 

Many applications had been presented from young ambitious bankers in Centre - 
City and elsewhere for the position of Cashier, but the board felt that the import- 
ance of the position was such as to require special enquiry into the standing, cha- 
racter and ability of several of the applicants before deciding. 
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The $59,000 had finally been collected by the President, and deposited by him ip 
one of the other banks. But some finding it inconvenient to give checks or currency 
for the fifty per cent. of their stock, desired time, and offered their notes. These 
were, however, positively refused, as it was shown that the law contemplated the pay. 
ment for all stock in money. 

No bank could with safety begin business upon the promises to pay of its stock. 
holders. The principle was wrong and should not be considered. 


IssuE OF CIRCULATING NOTES. 


The question now came before the board, should the bank issue circulation or 
not? A reference to the National Banking Law showed that it was obligatory to 
deposit bonds with the United States Treasury for at least one-fourth of the capital. 
These bonds were sold in the market at a premium, the price being 110. The bank 
would be entitled to the interest on the bonds, three and one-half per cent., but 
would be deprived of the use of ten per cent. of the par value of the bonds. It 
would be obliged to keep five per cent. of the amount of its circulation in the hands 
of the Treasurer of the United States for the expenses of redemption, of which it 
would also be deprived of the use. The annuai tax on the circulation would be 
one percent. If they took out no circulation they would be obliged to deposit at 
least $25,000 in bonds, which would cost them $27,500, for which they would only 
receive the three and one half per cent. interest on the bonds. While there was not 
much profit in the issuing of the currency, it was deemed best to do so, especially as 
there was a chance that Congress might yet pass the very equitable measure permit- 
ting banks to issue currency to the par value of their bonds, in which case they could 
easily issue the balance. The President was therefore authorized to purchase the 
necessary registered United States bonds, and to send them to the Comptroller of the 
Currency at Washington, D. C., after first assigning them properly to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 

In making such assignment great care should be taken to correctly give the cor- 
porate name of the bank. The word ‘‘the” if in the corporate name should never 
be omitted, as is unfortunately sometimes done, and delay and trouble thereby caused. 


SELECTING A LOCATION FOR THE BANK. 


The next question that arose was the location for the bank. In looking over the 
ground nothing very satisfactory in the way of a building could be found, so it was 
decided to rent a suitable room for a year and in the meantime organize a building 
company among the directors and stockholders, but separate and apart from the 
bank, for the purpose of erecting a suitable banking building. 

The building association was duly organized and capital subscribed for. The 
next point was the selection and purchase of a suitable lot and the securing of plans 
for a banking building, and a building committee was appointed to attend to the 
matter. In due time a lot had been purchased, and several of the best architects 
had been approached for p'ans and specifications and terms. 

In the meantime the President of the new bank had visited New York and 
arranged with one of the best banks there to act as the reserve agent for the new 
bank, and had deposited with them the necessary funds for the purchase of the bonds. 
The agent was to purchase the bonds and forward them to the Comptroller for the 
account of The Merchants’ National Bank, of Centre City, on account of currency. 

A comfortable room had been rented, the authorization certificate was rece.ved 
. from the Comptroller, and the new bank was now ready to begin operations, with 
the exception of selecting a Cashier and such force as might be needed, and the fitting 
up of the bank room and procuring of proper books. 2. 


(To be continued.) 














BANKING AS A PROFESSION. 


[Paper read before the last annual meeting of the Minnesota State Bankers’ Association, 
py David R. Forgan, President Union National Bank, Chicago.] 

It isa pleasure for me to return to this great State, where I spent some happy 
years, and to meet on this occ:sion so many well-remembered friends. I thank your 
executive council for this opportunity so courteously offered me, and I also am 
indebted to them for saving me some perplexity by suggesting the line which they 
wished me to follow in this address. 

Some people think that a bank isa place to put a boy who is no use for anything 
else. And it must be admitted that very moderate capacity, accompanied by good 
character, is sufficient to insure his job to many a man who spends his whole life in 
a bank. He learns to enter the checks in one column of a ledger, the deposits in 
another, and to strike a balance; and he may jog along on that very comfortably, 
remaining as innocent of all knowledge concerning the business of banking as the 
woman who scrubs the bank floor. 

But while this is possible, it is by no meanscummon. The bookkeepers in banks 
are generally men of more than average intelligence, and it is the greatest drawback 
to banking as a profession that a majority of those who enter its ranks are of neces- 
sity condemned to lifelong drudgery as bank employees, and never become bankers. 
Unfortunately, this seems to be particularly characteristic of banking in the United 
States. There are several reasons for it. Our system does not lend itself to the 
gradual evolution of a banker so well as the branch system. In Canada, for exam- 
ple, a young man soon gets to be teller at a small agency. [If he is capable he will 
begin to show it in the telling-box, not so much by the rapidity and accuracy of his 
note counting, as by the knowledge of his customers’ responsibility which he will 
soon acquire and display. From teller to the accountantship of a branch is an easy 
step in advance. In this position he is in charge of the office work; he has joint 
custody with the manager of all the cash and securities ; he is authorized to sign for 
the bank; all minor questions that arise are referred to him for decision, and thus 
he begins to use his own judgment, to be clothed with some authority and to assume 
some responsibility. He ceases to be an irresponsible piece of the bank’s machinery 
and becomes part of the guiding force of the machine. While not responsible for 
the loans, he is free to consult with the manager about them and to express his 
opinion on those he does not himself approve of. If he shows good judgment, inde- 
pendence of thought and self-reliance, he is marked for an agency. When that comes 
his evolution from bank clerk to banker may be considered complete. He is now in 
charge of a banking business ; he makes or refuses loans ; he loses money, perhaps, 
and gains experience ; and, according as he proves himself capable, the business 
under his care increases or is driven away. It is not uncommon in Canada for a 
man to attain this position as young as, say, twenty-five. But even then, the first 
is usually a small agency where the amounts loaned are light, and the important 
positions come later, when he has shown capacity in the lesser ones. All through 
these steps of promotion you will notice his employer has been the same, and the 
ability displayed in minor positions has been noted and rewarded by an employer 
having many higher positions in his gift. 

Unfortunately, our system usually puts only one, and at most a very few, 
responsible, well-paid positions in the gift of an employer. Consequently promo- 
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tion is very much slower, for the ability displayed in minor positions is known only 
within the institution. The gulf between bank clerk and banker is therefore with 
us much wider and harder to bridge than it is where the branch system of banking 


prevails. 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF SOUND BANKING. 


Another thing which militates against the attractiveness of banking to ambitious 
young men in this country is the want of its general acknowledgment as a profes. 
sion. We lead the world in railroading, in mechanical pursuits, in agricultural 
industry, in general business ability, but in financial skill we lag behind in the race 
for national supremacy. 

This is equally apparent in our unscientific currency system, which casts the 
blighting breath of suspected instability over our entire financial fabric, and in the 
undeveloped condition of the banking profession. 

So far as my observation goes, high-class banking is practiced among us only in 
spots. It is far from being general. One of the fundamental principles of good 
banking is that the bank should not furnish the capital for its customers to do busi- 
ness upon. The customer should possess his own capital, and require assistance 
from the bank only at certain seasons and for specific purposes. There ought to be 
a time in each year when the customer owes the bank nothing. Indeed ideal bank- 
ing does not include single-name paper at all, but is confined to the discounting of 
customers’ bills receivable, representing an actual purchase of goods by the maker 
from the endorser, and to loans upon convertible collateral security. 

We have gone so far along other lines that this no doubt seems more ideal than 
practical, but I am at least sure that the best criterion of a bank’s loans is the pro- 
portion of them that can be collected at maturity, if desired or required. One has 
only to apply such principles to the ordinary banking practiced among us to recog- 
nize how far we fall short. The number of special partnerships between banks and 
their customers is legion. Or, to go into details for a moment, I do not think a bank 
can be thoroughly well managed, at least in cities, without something in the nature 
of a credit bureau being established. Data covering the average balances of custo- 
mers’ accounts, full details of their assets and liabilities, commercial agency and 
other reports, the growth or decrease in their business, etc., should all be available 
at.a moment’s notice. Many of our largest banks have no system of tabulating 
such information, but I will venture the assertion that there is not one of them 
which could not have avoided losses, both past and future, by its establishment. 

No details are so insignificant in banking that they may be considered unimpor- 
tant. There are at present three lawsuits, involving large amounts, before the Chi- 
cago courts, belonging to three different banks, all of which turn chiefly upon the 
date on which certain collaterals were taken. For the credit of the profession in 
Chicago I am sorry to have to admit that not one of the three banks can prove this 
all-important point by its records. 

There are several reasons for all this, but the chief one is the total lack of uni- 
formity in the training of men for the business. It is only within the past few years 
that boards of directors and the general public have begun to think that training 
counts in banking. Until recently bank Cashiers and Presidents were as likely to 
be selected from any other line of business as from the ranks of bank men. 

It is still quite common to think a man can run even a large bank as a kind 
of side-show to his other more important business affairs. This idea is the costli- 
est one that ever entered into shareholders’ heads, but in spite of the long list of 
failures caused by the mixing up of the bank’s affairs with the President’s, the idea 
dies slowly. It is still the exception rather than the rule to find a bank President 
who could fill any other position in the bank as well as the man init. Many of 
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them are absolutely ignorant of bookkeeping, have no knowledge of accounts, and 
even domestic exchange transactions, to say nothing of foreign, are a kind of con- 
tinual mental puzzle, which to-day they think they grasp and to-morrow cannot 


* 


recall. 
I am referring to bank Presidents who are the active managers of their respective 


panks, and whose salaries as such are far the largest in the bank. There is, however, 
a common arrangement by which the President holds his position by virtue of his 
standing in the community, or his large ownership in the bank, takes only a nom- 
inal salary, gives his counsel and advice, but does not pretend to be a banker nor 
the active manager of the business. This arrangement is often a wise and success- 
fulone. But where it exists there must still be an active manager in the person of 
Vice-President or Cashier, and he at least ought to be a thorougbly trained banker. 
The predominance of men filling such positions who are not so trained is in my 
opinion a great drawback to our profession. It tends to keep our most capable 
young men from entering its ranks, and for the most part only those are attracted 
who have no thoughts of a career, but are well pleased to go to “‘ work in a bank.” 
In countries where the profession, as such, is more fully recognized, young men 
enter a bank as a career, looking forward to the time when they shall sit in the 
manager’s chair. This isa fine thing for the profession, even although, as we know, 
the majority can never reach their goal. 


NATURAL QUALIFICATIONS FOR A BANKER. 


But it may be asked, Will training make a banker? No, it will not. Ifa man | 
has not natural shrewdness, good judgment of human nature, practical common- 
sense, level-headedness, courage, faith and self-reliance, which all go to form that 
sixth sense by which a banker almost intuitively accepts good loans and rejects 
doubtful or dangerous ones, he will never successfully fill a managerial position. 

Bankers, like poets, are born, not made. But it is equally true that just as long 
years devoted to the study of versification, modulation and the choice of words, 
added to the divine gift of nature, made Tennyson the finished English poet of 
our century, so training in accounts, exchange collections, discounts and correspon- 
dence, added to natural capacity, will make a finished banker capable, as opportun- 
ity may develop him, of rising to be the trusted handler of other people’s millions. 

A born banker will begin learning his business from the day he enters a bank, 
and go on learning it daily till he dies. During the first few months, merely from 
going messages, he will learn what is legal due diligence in handling collections 
and cashing checks, what is a correct endorsement on a negotiable instrument, the 
various reasons for which checks are returned, who in the community pay their 
bills promptly, who do not, who draw checks for which there are no funds, whose 
uncertified checks on other banks may be safely accepted and the documents sur- 
rendered—and many other things too numerous to mention, but all worth knowing 
to a banker. 

StupieEs HELPFUL TO BANK CLERKS. 


Indeed in banking as in games of skill there are many things which, if not 
learned young, are never learned. As the young man progresses, he will master 
the entire system of bookkeeping and correspondence. He will invent new and 
easier methods of his own, for no one with the right stuff in him is ever content to 
go on doing needless things simply because they have always been done before. It 
is astonishing how much needless making of entries may be avoided by study. 
Checks in some banks are entered three times in different places before they are 
returned to the customer, in others about thirteen times. The record is as complete 
in one case as in the other, and I am not sure but that all entries more than two are 
superfluous. Our young man must, above all things, fight against the doing of 
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things by rote. That is what kills the ambition and curtails the career of the 
majority. To help him to resist this insidious temptation, he should study subjects 
connected with this profession, and thus keep his mind fresh and well stored. As 
suggestive of what studies will best help him, I would recommend those prescribed 
by the Institute of Bankers, in Scotland, for the examinations which must be passed 
by its members. For the degree of associate member, the following are the sub. 
jects: Geography, algebra, arithmetic, English composition, bookkeeping, bank 
books, exchangé and clearing-house system and rules, note circulation, interest and 
charges, negotiation of bills and checks, and history of banking. For the higher 
degree of member, the subjects are more formidable, viz.: Principles of political 
economy, stocks and stock exchange transactions, history and principles of banking 
and currency, principles of law of conveyancing, bankruptcy, mercantile law, law 
of bills of exchange, etc. In addition to these examinations, lectures are attended 
and prizes given foressays. All the Scotch banks set the seal of their approval upon 
their clerks who pass the two examinations by paying them a bonus of £5 and £10 
respectively. The benefits of this old Institute are thus summed up by its ex-secre- 
tary: ‘‘It helps to employ the leisure time of young bankers at the important 
period when their career in life is beginning ; it indoctrinates them in the principles 
of their profession, and the rules which guide its practice; it confers on them 
diplomas, the value of which is recognized by their chiefs ; from being unknown it 
makes an employee known, and thus opens for him a pathway to distinction ; it 
teaches habits of study and a love of knowledge, and it develops latent talents, of 
which their owners might never have been conscious.” 

When I add that about 250 young men annually present themselves for these 
examinations, does not this go a long way towards accounting for the position in the 
banking of the world held by the sons of that little land? It will be a great day 
for American banking when a similar institution is started in our own country. 


LESSENED BANK PROFITS. 


The most striking characteristic of American banking at the present moment is 
the universal tendency to smaller profits. Not only is money getting cheaper, but 
competition is so keen that the temptation to gain business by doing it for nothing 
is proving too strong for many bankers. This tendency will help to hasten the day 
of the trained professional banker in preference to the amateur who spent the best 
part of his life at something else. For while the natural shrewdness of the success- 
ful American business man is frequently enough to make the untrained banker the 
equal of the trained one so far as making safe loans goes, the former is always at a 
disadvantage when it comes to profits to be made in domestic or foreign exchange, 
or the scientific study of individual accounts for the purpose of ascertaining their 
value or loss to the bank. As the rates of discount are reduced these other matters 
must receive more attention, or no money will be made in the business. The pro- 
fessional banker is seldom inclined to do business for the fun or glory of it. He 
studies his customers’ accounts and treats them in matters of charges as they are 
fairly entitled to be treated. While some are entitled to free exchange, a general 
par list, as adopted by many banks, renders more than half of their accounts not 
only profitless but the producers of an actual loss. And, besides, it is responsible 
for the abominable system of sending checks for collection through circuitous routes. 
Sometimes they thus pass through six or eight banks, and I have known instances 
of checks passing through Chicago twice on their checkered career towards final 
payment. 

In London, where interest rates are so finely cut, the banks, as a rule, charge a 
commission on the entire annual turnover of an account. Wherever the business of 
banking has been brought to its highest state of perfection, there you will find the 
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banks the stiffest in such matters. I remember spending a day in London interview- 
ing various banks, trying to induce them to accept a good account on better terms 
than the bank made where the account was kept. In every case the answer was the 
same. I was courteously but firmly told that these terms were the lowest the busi- 
ness could be done on with a profit, and if I had no other reason for changing the 
account I had better leave it where it was. 

Ihave in mind a large bank in a certain city, let us say on the Yukon River, 
which charges off a debit balance of about $15,000 per year at exchange account. 
Comparing this bank’s business with two others in the same city, whose profits in. 
exchange are known to me, I figure the profit should be $35,000 per year. This 
makes a difference of $50,000 per annum, which would pay a five per cent. dividend 
on a capital of $1,000,000. But, it may be asked, does not the bank in question gain 
as much in profitable deposits by such liberal treatment as it loses on exchange ? 
My answer is, that both of the banks used for comparison have increased in deposits 
in recent years faster than the one in question, notwithstanding the determination 
of their managers not to do business for nothing. It is almost needless to add that 
the bank I refer to has a managing officer who was getting old before he became a 
banker, while the other two are run by men who have been bankers since they 
were boys. 

The one thing above all others which helps a bank to get profitable deposits is its 
reputation for good management of its assets. The most important assets of any 
bank, and the criterion of the condition of all the rest, is the mental and moral equip- 
ment of its managing officers. Doing business for nothing may seem to succeed for 
a time, but such looseness of management does not create a permanent reputation, 
and in time generally becomes apparent in the loans as well as in the profits. 


BANKING Is A PROFESSION. 


If banking be worthy the name of a profession, there should be certain things 
universally considered unprofessional within our ranks. Giving services without 
profit or at actual loss should be unprofessional. Solicitation of business by offering 
to work more cheaply should be as unworthy a banker as we consider it unworthy 
adoctor. Reflections on the character or solvency of a competitor should be, and I 
am sure generally are, considered in the same category, and I think borrowing from 
one’s own bank should be added to the list. The positive qualifications for a good 
banker are not of the brilliant or showy kind. But they must be of the solid, endur- 
ing kind. He is the trusted agent between the poor lender and the rich borrower. 
His responsibilities are of a sacred character. .No bank ever fails without some help- 
less widow or orphan having their little allswept away from them. The business 
prosperity and the business character of any community are largely in his keeping. 
Bad banking will bring ruin, careless banking will bring loose business methods in 
an entire community. Success as a banker is within the reach of any man of aver- 
age ability, fair education and high character, who, possessing the natural talents 
of shrewdness and discretion, adds to them by persistent effort, familiarity with 
accounts, wide knowledge of general business, special training in banking, some 
acquaintance with commercial law, experience in analyzing statements, correct 
judgment of men, the gift of saying ‘‘ no” firmly, but not offensively, the courage 
to do business with decision and self-reliance, based upon careful investigation, and 
above all the high moral purpose to be controlled by no other thought than the best 
interests of his shareholders. 


OPPORTUNITIES OF THE FUTURE. 


In conclusion, let me say to the young men of our profession: Do-not be dis- 
couraged, although your immediate outlook be narrow. 
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You have chosen a most honorable profession. Stick to it. Although the diffi- 
culties in the way of your promotion are great, as I have shown, they are not insur- 
mountable. This country has produced many individual bankers who rank with 
any in the world. Such men are always in demand. 

Be optimistic enough to believe that our glorious country has not yet seen its 
best days. Itsdevelopment during your lifetime is going to surpass in commercial 
greatness anything the world has ever seen. And as all commercial roads lead into 
the bank, banking will develop with it. This means more and more responsible, 
well-paid positions within your reach. 

Do not expect great riches. They occasionally come legitimately to a banker, 
but the one whose mind is bent upon gaining them is a dangerous one for his 
shareholders. But aim at a high place in your profession. Success will mean at 
least a comfortable living for your family, a position in the community second to 
none in power and usefulness within commercial lines, the opportunity to save a 
moderate competency, and to insure those dependent upon you against want in case 
of yourdeath. This is as much as life offers to any, even the rich, and it is a reward 
well worthy your best efforts. 

The only way to rise is to do well your present duty. Learn by your mistakes 
and the mistakes of others. All bankers who succeed make mistakes. The banker 
who never lost a dollar is like the North Pole, much discussed, but hard to discover, 
and when he is found he had better be sent there. The rushing business done in 
that region would just suit him. 

There is no calling in which chance plays a smaller part in achieving success 
than ours. Your success depends upon yourself. Your capital in life is your rep- 
utation for ability, trustworthiness, experience, self-reliance, courtesy and character. 
Strive to maintain and increase it. With such a reputation firmly established you are 
well-armed for the battle of life, and no one can take it away from you but yourself. 








TRADE WITH CUBA AND Porto Rico.—The interest in the business opportuni- 
ties offered in Cuba and Porto Rico which is felt by the business men of the United 
States is shown by the large number of letters on that subject now being received 
by.the Treasury Bureau of Statistics. These come from all parts of the country, 
but especially from the great manufacturing, producing and business centers. The 
inquiries are generally for statistics as to the imports into those islands, the purpose 
evidently being to determine the class of articles demanded and the countries from 
which the supplies have been drawn in the past few years. This information the 
Bureau of Statistics has been able to supply very fully, its figures showing in great 
detail the articles imported into those islands from each of the leading commercial 
nations during the past decade. 

In general terms it may be said that the imports into Cuba and Porto Rico have 
averaged about $60,000,000 a year during the past decade. Of this about one-half 
was from Spain, about one-third from the United States, and the remainder from 
England, Germany, France and other nations. This average of $60,000,000 per 
annum is probably considerably below the normal consuming capacity of the 
islands, the imports of the past two or three years having been greatly reduced 
because of the war. Of this average annual importation of $60,000,000 into Cuba and 
Porto Rico, about eighty-five per cent. has gone to Cuba, about one-third, as indi- 
cated above, being from the United States, one-half from Spain, and one-tenth from 
Great Britain. The large percentage of the imports of Cuba and Porto Rico which 
Spain was able to retain for her own people was due both to Spanish influence 
among the merchants and importers and to the discriminating tariff in favor of 


goods coming from Spain. 





BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 
Attention is also directed to the ‘“‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 


Department. 





CHECKS—STOPPING PAYMENT—RIGHTS OF HOLDER—BURDEN OF PROOF. 
. Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 12, 1898. 
Where payment of a check is stopped by the drawer, the holder has prima facie a cause of 
action against the drawer. 
Where the drawer proves that the check was obtained from him by the fraud of the payee, 
the burden is upon the holder to prove that he is a bona fide holder for value.* 


Lewis, C. J.: The Merchants’ National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, brought this 
action against W. H. David, to recover on the following bank check : 

‘No. 179. Covington, Ky., June 13, 1893. Farmers and Traders’ National 
Bank: Pay to Geo. S. Crawford Bros., or order, three hundred and fifty dollars. 
$350. W.H. David.” 

Indorsed: ‘‘Geo. 8. Crawford, Pres. For collection and credit. Merchants’ 
National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. W. W. Brown, Cas.” 

Two defenses were made to the action: First, that there was no consideration 
for the execution of the check in question, and it had been procured from him by 
the fraud and misrepresentation of the payee. The second paragraph contains a 
denial of the allegation in the petition that Crawford, the payee, by written indorse- 
ment on the check or otherwise, sold. and transferred it to the plaintiff at its banking 
house in Cincinnati, Ohio, or elsewhere, or that appellee ever paid for said check 
the sum of $350 or any other sum, or ever became the owner thereof; and it is stated 
that, if the check was ever delivered to appellee, it was deposited merely for 
collection, and if presented by appellee for payment, it was presented for col- 
lection, and not on appellee’s own account. To the first paragraph a general 
demurrer was sustained. To the second paragraph a reply was filed, containing a 
denial of the affirmative allegations of the answer. In this connection it is proper 
to say appellant tendered an amended answer, in which the mode by which Crawford 
committed the alleged fraud in obtaining the check was more specifically set out 
than in the original answer. But refusal of the court to permit the amended answer 
filed cannot be treated as reversible error, unless the alleged want of consideration 
and fraud be legal defenses to this action. A question never heretofore distinctly 
determined by this court thus arises: Whether such check is to be treated like a 


* The Negotiable Instruments Law provides: 

§ 98 New York Act: Every holder is deemed prima facie to be a holder in due course ; but 
when it is shown that the title of any person who has negotiated the instrument was defect- 
ive, the burden is on the holder to prove that he or some person under whom he claims 
acquired the title as a holder in due course. But the last-mentioned rule does not apply in 
favor of a party who became bound on the instrument prior to the acquisition of such 
defective title. 
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bill of exchange that bas been taken and presented for payment before maturity, and 
the dishonor of which the drawer has had due notice. 

The sections of the Kentucky Statutes applicable are as follows: 

“Sec. 474. All bonds, bills or notes for money or property shall be assignable 
so as to vest the right of action in the assignee; but except in case of bills of 
exchange, not to impair the right to any defense, discount or offset that the defend- 
ant has and might have used against the original obligee, or any intermediate 
assignor, before notice of the assignment.” 

‘Sec. 478. Bills, drafts or checks, payable in bank notes or currency, or other 
funds wheresoever drawn or payable, shall be deemed negotiable, and treated in all 
respects as if drawn for money, except as to the value of the currency in which they 
are payable.” 

‘“*Sec. 483. Promissory notes, payable to any person or to a corporation, and 
payable and negotiable at any bank incorporated under any law of this Common- 
wealth, or organized in this Commonwealth under any law of the United States, 
which shall be indorsed to, and discounted by, the bank at which the same is pay- 
able, or by any other of the banks in this Commonwealth, as above specified, shall 
be, and they are hereby, placed on the same footing as foreign bills of exchange.” 

It will be observed that the conditions upon which promissory notes may be 
placed upon the same footing as foreign bills of exchange are only prescribed in 
section 483 ; no mention being made therein or elsewhere in the statutes of the con- 
ditions upon which checks or drafts are to be so treated. For a definition of the 
nature, character, and quality of a check, it was therefore evidently intended resort 
should be had to the common law or law merchant. Section 1652, Daniel, Neg. 
Inst. is as follows: 

‘* Whenever a check is negotiable, it is undoubtedly subject to the same princi- 
ples which govern ordinary bills of exchange in respect to the rights of the holder. 
In the first place it is evidence of a valuable consideration as between the immediate 
parties thereto, and between the plaintiff and the drawer when payable to bearer. 
In the second place, it may be transferred by indorsement, or by delivery without 
indorsement when payable to bearer. In the third place, when sued upon, the pos- 
session is prima facie evidence of title, and the plaintiff is presumed to be a bona fide 
holder for value, without notice of any defense existing between prior parties, and 
such defenses cannot be pleaded against him. ‘In the fourth place, even when it is 
proved that the real owner parted. with it, or that the drawer drew it without con- 
sideration, the burden of proving dona fide ownership for value, without notice, will 
not devolve upon the holder; but when shown to have been drawn for an illegal 
consideration; or to have been obtained from the drawer by fraud or theft, the burden 
of proof is thrown upon the holder, and he must show a dona fide title in order to 
recover. And, in the fifth place, when a check is presented for payment by the 
holder, his indorsement is a guaranty of the validity of all prior indorsements, ren- 
dering him liable to refund any payment to him by virtue of an illegal indorsement 
through which he claims title.” 

The description of the quality of a bank check and distinction between it and a bill 
of exchange there stated is similar to that laid down by previous text writers on the 
subject, and has been accepted and approved generally by this court, and particu- 
larly in the case of Lester vs. Given (8 Bush, 357). 

As the paper in question fulfills the description of a bank check, and the payor, 
the Farmers and Traders’ Bank, by order of appellant, refused payment when 
demanded by appellee, the holder, the latter has prima facie a cause of action against 
the drawer. But, in our opinion, the court erred in sustaining a demurrer to the 
first paragraph of the answer, and in refusing to permit the amended answer filed ; 
for although the alleged fundamental attainment of the check, even if a fact, would 
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not avail as a defense if appellee be bona fide purchaser and owner, still, if proved, 
jt would have had the effect of imposing upon appellee the burden of showing a 
bona fide title in order to recover. It is true, appellee offered oral testimony tending 
to show it acquired, by purchase, bona fide title to the check. Nevertheless, the 
written indorsement thereon shows that it was transferred to appellee, ‘‘ for collec- 
tion and credit”’ merely, and not to pass the title. Moreover, appellant did not take 
any testimony on that issue ; nor, the demurrer to the first paragraph of his answer 
being sustained, was it necessary for any testimony to be taken by either him or 
appellant. Wherefore, for the error indicated, the judgment is reversed, and case 
remanded for a triai of the issue whether appellee, as a dona fide purchaser, acquired 
title to the check, and for proceedings consistent with this opinion. 





WALVER OF PROTEST. 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, June 20, 1898. 
TIMBERLAKE vs. THAYER. 
The waiver of protest and notice is a waiver of demand.* 





This was an action by Thayer against Timberlake on a promissory note of $150, 
indorsed by him waiving ‘‘ notice and protest.” The plaintiff recovered the amount 
of said note and interest. The testimony being concluded, the defendant moved 
its exclusion, because no demand of payment was made at the maturity of the note; 
which motion was overruled, 

TERRAL, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The waiver of ‘‘ protest and notice’’ 
was a waiver of a demand. (Carpenter vs. Reynolds, 42 Miss. 807.) 





CERTIFICATE OF PROTEST—WHEN SUFFICIENT. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, July 12, 1898. 
UNION NATIONAL BANK OF TROY ve. WILLIAMS MILLING COMPANY. 


The essentials of a certificate of protest are a statement of the time, place and manner of 
presentment, and of the demand and dishonor; and the person by whom and to whom 
presentment was made.t 

Where the certificate of protest fails to show the place and manner of presentment, it is 
insufficient. 

The certificate is not required to be made at the time of the dishonor, and a certificate made 
six months thereafter is presumptive evidence of the facts therein stated. 


Lone, J.: This action was brought in assumpsit against the defendant Williams 
Milling Company (a corporation) as maker, and defendants Frank D. Pierson and 
George L. Mosher, as indorsers, of a promissory note. 


* The Negotiable Instruments Law provides: 

$8182, New York Act: A waiver of protest, whether in the case of a foreign bill of 
exchange or other negotiable instrument, is deemed to be a waiver, not only of a formal pro- 
test, but also of presentment and notice of dishonor. 

$181: Where the waiver is embodied in the instrument itself, it is binding upon all par- 
ties; but where it is written above the signature of an indorser, it binds him only. 

+ The Negotiable Instruments Law provides as follows: 

§ 261, New York Act: The protest must be annexed to the bill, or must contain a copy 
thereof, and must be under the hand and seal of the notary making it, and must specify : 
. The time and place of presentment ; 
. The fact that presentment was made and the manner thereof; 
. The cause or reason for protesting the bill; 

4. The demand made and the answer given, if any, or the fact that the drawee or acceptor 
could not be found. ! 


one 
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The declaration is upon the common counts, to which is added a copy of the note 
sued upon, and a notice that the note constituted the pluintiff’s sole cause of action. 
Defendants pleaded the general issue. 

Upon the trial the defendants claimed that the notice of protest attached to the 
note was insufficient to bind defendants Pierson and Mosher as indorsers. It 
appeared that there was attached to the note the following certificate : 

*“United States of America, State of New York, ss.: I, Henry Wheeler, notary 
public, do hereby certify that I have this day duly protested for non-payment the 
annexed bill. H. Wheeler, Notary Public [Seal.] Troy, December 14, 1896.” 

When this note and certificate of protest were offered in evidence, the court 
below held the certificate insufficient, in that it did not show that payment of the 
note was demanded at the place of payment, or what the notary did, if anything, to 
notify the indorsers, and that plaintiff could not recover against the indorsers. 

The case being on trial before the court, an adjournment was given from May 
13 to June 8 following, when the plaintiff again produced the note, and a certificate 
of protest, purporting to be made by the same notary, in due and legal form, which 
would have entitled the plaintiff, if attached to the note in the first instance, to hold 
the indorsers. It was conceded that this certificate was made out after the former 
partial hearing on May 18 by the attorney for the plaintiff, drawn upon his type- 
writer at Bay City, Mich., and sent to the plaintiff bank, at Troy, N. Y., and thiere 
signed by the notary, and returned, without any change or alteration whatever being 
made in it as drawn at Bay City. 

The plaintiff then rested its case, and no other testimony was given upon the 
trial by either party. 

The court found that neither certificate was sufficient evidence of the protest of 
the note ; that.the second certificate was made more than six months after the actual 
protest of the note, and was not proof of the facts therein stated. Judgment was 
given for the plaintiff against the Williams Milling Company, as maker of the note, 
and in favor of defendants Pierson and Mosher. 

Section 682, How. Ann. St., makes such certificates presumptive evidence of the 
facts contained therein in all courts of this State. Counsel for plaintiff contends 
that the first certificate was sufficient evidence of the due presentment and protest 
of the note. 

We cannot agree with this view. The essentials of a protest are the time, place, 
and manuer of presentment, demand, and dishonor; the person by whom and to 
whom presentment was made. (2 Daniel, Neg. Inst. 16.) Where a bill is payable 
at a bank, the protest must state a demand made there. (Bank vs. Brooke, 31 Md. 
7; Nave vs. Richardson, 86 Mo. 130.) None of these requisites is shown in the first 
protest. The place and manner of presentment are wholly lacking, and the person 
to whom the presentment was made is not stated. The purpose of the statute is to 
avoid the necessity of calling the notary, and to make his certificate prima facie evi- 
dence. The evidence contained in the first certificate was not sufficient to warrant 
a judgment against the indorsers. 

But counsel further contends that at least the court was in error in refusing to 
enter judgment after the second certificate was received in evidence. In this con- 
tention we think counsel is correct. In Burkam vs. Trowbridge (9 Mich. 209), it 
was said. 

‘“The object of this notice has always be:n held to be merely to bring home to 
the party sought to be charged information that the paper has been presented at 
maturity and dishonored, and that he is looked to for the payment. * * * The 
protest of a note includes, by natural inference, the timely demand and refusal which 
alone could justify it; and notice of protest, therefore, is an inferential statement 


of these.” 
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Our statute makes such certificate of protest prima facie evidence. A proper 
certificate is annexed to the note, and the only objection made is that it does not 
bear date as of the day the presentment was made. If a note or memorandum had 
been made by the notary at the time he made the presentment, showing what was 
done, and time when, a certificate made up from that memorandum would have been 
sufficient. (Bailey vs. Dozier, 6 How. 23.) In New York even this memorandum 
would not have been necessary, but the certificate of the notary is held to be prima 
facie evidence of the facts recited in it, though the certificate be made and dated 
two years after the date of presentment. (Bank vs. Hunt, 2 Hill, 635.) 

We cannot presume that the notary did not do all that is stated in his certificate, 
though the certificate is dated six months after the date of presentment. The pre- 
sumption, under this statute, which makes the certificate evidence, is that the certi- 
ficate correctly sets out the facts. 

The judgment below must be reversed, and judgment entered here in favor of 
the plaintiff against all the defendants. The other justices concurred. 





CHECKS—FORGED INDORSEMENT—ACTION AGAINST MAKER—ESTOPPEL. 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, June 29, 1898. 
SHEPARD & MORSE LUMBER COMPANY vs. ELDRIDGE. 

The holder of an unindorsed check, payable to his own order, is under no legal obligation 
to the drawer to exercise care as to how the check shall be kept, or to whom he shall 
commit its custody, or to insure its not being put into circulation by the forgery of his 
indorsement, so long as he acts honestly without collusion. 

The owner of a check which has been lost or stolen is under no obligation to give notice of 

’ such loss to the drawer or the drawee, if such owner remains honestly ignorant of such 
facts, and incorrectly, but honestly, assumes that it has been collected in the regular 
course of his business. 

And as he is under no obligation in this respect, he is not chargeable with knowledge of a 
forgery committed by a clerk, though this might have been discovered by an examina- 
tion of his books of account. 

Where a clerk of the payee fraudulently places the payee’s indorsement thereon, and col- 
lects the money on the check, his knowledge of the facts will not be imputed to the 
payee. 

The payee whose indorsement has been forged may be estopped to assert his claims against 
the drawer by his actions subsequent to the forgery, where such actions may have pre- 
judiced the drawer. 





This action was brought by the payee against the drawer upon two checks dated 
January 25 and July 24, 1895, respectively. The checks, which had been forwarded 
by mail in payment for lumber, had come into the hands of one Fowle, a clerk in the 
employ of the payee, who having forged the payee’s indorsement thereon collected 
the checks and embezzled the proceeds. The fraud was not discovered until more 
than six months after the date of the lost check, when it was learned that he had 
embezzled more than $40,000 of the payee’s money. The day after the discovery 
was made, and after obtaining from Fowle the full list of misappropriated checks, 
including the checks in suit, the plaintiff sent one Gray to the defendant to obtain 
the checks in suit. Gray got them and brought them to the plaintiff’s treasurer, on 
January 30 or 31. To obtain the checks Gray told the defendant that the plaintiff 
wanted the two checks to see whether the indorsements were forgeries. The defend- 
ant, after finding the checks among the vouchers returned from his bank, said he 
did not think they were forgeries, that the signatures looked like Mr. Shepard’s ; 
and the defendant got out some letters with Mr. Shepard’s signature, and com- 
pared them, and thought the indorsements were not forgeries, and so stated. Gray 
asked to have the checks, telling the defendant that the purpose for which he wanted 
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them was for a prosecution for forgery, and that, if they turned out to be forged, no 
harm should come to the defendant in letting them go out of his possession. On the 
faith of these assurances, and on the further statement of Gray that the checks 
should be returned to the defendant when the prosecution for forgery should be 
finished, and on the faith of a written receipt, the defendant allowed Gray to take 
the checks. The receipt was of the following tenor : 

*‘Bourne, Mass., Jan. 30, 1896. Received of A. R. Eldridge paid checks, no 
number, dated Jan. 25 and July 20, 1895, amounting to $446.24 and $561.97, respect- 
ively. To be returned when the case is finished. Shepard & Morse L. Co., per 
Geo. F. Gray.” 

When the plaintiff's treasurer, on January 30 or 31, got these checks from Gray, 
he immediately saw that the indorsements of his signature thereon were forgeries; 
and he immediately gave notice to all the indorsers except Fowle that those indorse- 
ments were forgeries, but he gave no notice at that time to the National Bank of 
Wareham, and he gave no notice to the defendant until February 10, 1896, when he 
sent a letter of the following tenor : 

‘Boston, February 10, 1896. Mr. A. R. Eldridge, Bourne, Mass.—Dear Sir: 
The Shepard & Morse Lumber Company desires to acknowledge the receipt from 
your concern of the following checks, drawn by you on the National Bank of Ware- 
ham, Mass., payable to the order of the Shepard & Morse Lumber Company, and all 
bearing forged indorsements, ‘Shepard & Morse Lumber Co., H. B. Shepard, Treas.’ : 
Date Jan. 25, 1895, amount $446.24; date July 20, 1895, amount $561.97. Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co., by H. B. Shepard, Treas.” 

BARKER, J. (omitting part of opinion): The defendant’s requests for rulings, 
were framed as if all the evidence were in; and, in refusing them, the judge made 
two special findings of fact, which were, in substance, that the defendant’s position 
had not been changed to his prejudice after the misappropriation of the checks by 
Fowle, and that Fowle was not permitted by the plaintiff's negligence to obtain 
payment of either check. 

The requests for rulings were, in substance, that the plaintiff could not maintain 
the action ; that the plaintiff’s neglect, after the discovery of the forgery of the 
indorsements, to give notice of the same to the defendant until February 10, was an 
unreasonable delay, which of itself discharged the defendant ; that it was an unrea- 
sonable delay, which discharged the defendant if his position had in the meantime 
been changed to his prejudice; and the assurances given by the plaintiff through 
Gray, on January 30, 1896, to induce the defendant to give up the checks then in 
his possession, and the receipt then given by Gray, are an adoption and ratification 
of the indorsements and of the payment of the checks thereon, so that the defendant 
cannot be held liable on the checks; also, that those assurances and the receipt estop 
the plaintiff from maintaining the action if the defendant’s position was changed to 
his prejudice by giving up the checks; and that his position was so changed. 

There were also requests with reference to the trial balances for February and 
July, 1896, to the effect that if.the examination of the books for making up the trial 
balances would have disclosed to an honest clerk the loss of the checks, and brought 
to the plaintiff’s knowledge facts which, by the exercise of due care and diligence, 
would have disclosed the forgeries, the plaintiff cannot escape the knowledge to be 
thereby imputed to it, because the examinations and trial balances were made by 
Fowle ; that the plaintiff must be deemed to have had knowledge of the first forgery 
in February, 1895, and of the second in August, 1895, and cannot recover, because 
it did not give notice of the forgeries to the defendant at those times, and because 
of unreasonable delay after those dates in giving notice to the defendant, and 
because of the delay since those dates, if the defendant’s position has been changed 
to his prejudice. 
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There were also requests to the effect that if Fowle was permitted, by the negli- 
gence of the plaintiff, to get possession of the checks, and to obtain payment on 
them, the plaintiff could not recover, and that if, in the month after each check was 
given, the plaintiff had means of knowledge that the check had been taken from it, 
and collected by Fowle, and remained ignorant of those facts by reason of its want 
of ordinary care, the plaintiff could not recover on the check, and that in those cir- 
cumstances it could not recover on the check if in the meantime the defendant’s 
position had been altered to his prejudice. 

There was also a request to the effect that if the plaintiff knew that the defend- 
ant was its regular customer, and that he had been buying lumber of it for years, 
paying for it with his checks sent to the plaintiff by mail, and that Fowle, on the 
receipt of such checks, was in the habit of receipting the bills, and returning them 
to the defendant as paid, and that he was authorized so to do; and if the plaintiff 
knew or had reason to believe that the defendant relied upon the return of the 
receipts as evidence that his checks had been duly received by the plaintiff, and had 
been duly honored, and had been collected by it—it was the plaintiff's duty to take 
reasonable care of such checks, and to use ordinary care in availing itself of the 
means of information in its possession to ascertain whether such checks were duly 
collected for its account, and it was bound to the defendant to know at any time 
when, by the use of ordinary care, it had the means of knowledge in its possession, 
that it had lost, without receiving payment, any check so received from the defend- 
ant, and at once to inform the defendant thereof, and that a failure so to inform 
itself and to notify the defendant would discharge him. 

There were further requests, to the effect that the plaintiff’s action in asking for 
and taking from Fowle the check given by him to the plaintiff on February 28, 1896, 
after the plaintiff knew that Fowle had deposited to his own credit checks payable 
to the plaintiff, was a ratification by it of Fowle’s appropriation to his own use of 
the checks, and that the plaintiff’s action in requesting the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany to pay checks of Fowle’s after the plaintiff had such knowledge, was such a 
ratification. 3 

One question for decision is whether the plaintiff can recover, if by its own neg- 
ligence in the conduct of its business, Fowle was in its employ, and intrusted with 
the possession of the checks, when ordinary care would have shown the plaintiff 
that Fowle was dishonest, and had already stolen from it, and collected, by forging 
the plaintiff's indorsement, many checks previously sent to it by its customers. 

The finding of fact that Fowle was not permitted by the negligence of the plain- 
tiff to obtain payment of either check does not render this question immaterial, 
because, if the plaintiff’s negligence in this regard was a material consideration, 
much evidence relevant to it was stricken out or excluded, and the finding made 
without considering that evidence has no weight. It is apparent that the judge 
below considered such negligence on the part of the plaintiff wholly immaterial. If 
it was so, the exclusion of evidence tending to establish it did the defendant no 
harm ; but the finding of fact must be laid one side, and, notwithstanding that find- 
ing, we must inquire whether the plaintiff's negligence, if it could be found from 
the evidence offered, was a defense. 

The doctrine of contributory negligence as a defense to actions of tort is now of 
most frequent application ; but we have been referred to no instance in which it has 
been held applicable to actions upon commercial paper, or even when the holder of 
such paper sues in tort for its conversion one who has innocently taken it upon a 
forged indorsement. Nothing could more completely unsettle commercial dealings 
than to extend that doctrine to suits brought by holders of negotiable paper against 
other parties thereto. If any change is to be made in the law, looking to the dis- 
couragement of negligence on the part of holders of such paper, and to the protec- 
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tion of parties who may be defrauded by the forgery of indorsements, it should be 
made by the Legislature, as in the case of the English statutes as to indorsements of 
checks and bills upon bankers. (See St. 16 & 17 Vict. c. 59, § 19 ; 45 & 46 Vict. ¢ 
61, § 60.) 

We are of opinion that the holder of an unindorsed check, payable to his own 
order, is under no legal obligation to the drawer to exercise care as to how the check 
shall be kept, or to whom he shall commit its custody, or to see to it that the check 
shall not be put in circulation by the forgery of his indorsement, so long as he acts 
honestly without collusion. Such a holder is not deprived of his remedy against 
the drawer by merely negligently intrusting such a check to a clerk who, due care 
would have told him, was dishonest, and thus giving the clerk an opportunity to 
commit crime. He has the right to assume that his clerk will not commit a crime, 
and to rest upon the presumption that he has not stolen or forged, and will not do 
so ; and he is under no legal obligation either to the drawer of the check or to the 
public to see to it that the check is not put in circulation with a forged indorsement. 
(Combs vs. Scott, 12 Allen, 493, 497; Belknap vs. Bank, 100 Mass. 376; Bank vs. 
Stowell, 123 Mass. 196; Mackintosh vs. Bank, Id. 393, 395; Bank vs. Gorham, 169 
Mass. 519, 521; Cotton Co. vs. Wilson, 49 Law J. 713; Societe Generale vs. Metropoli- 
tan Bank, 27 Law T. [N. 8.] 849, 858; Scholfield vs. Londesborough, [1896] App. Cas. 
514; Bank of Ireland vs. Trustees of Hvans’ Charities, 5 H. L. Cas. 389; Ogden vs. 
Benas, L. R. 9 C. P. 518; Fine Art Society vs. Union Bank of London, 17 Q. B. Div. 
705; Swan vs. Australasian Co. 2 Hurl. & C. 175, 189; Arnold vs. Bank, 1C. P. 
Div. 578, 586, 588.) 

Such a holder of a negotiable check is under no other legal obligations with ref- 
erence to it than those which rest upon any holder of commercial paper completed 
and put in circulation by the maker. If the check is stolen from him, and put in 
circulation, by means of the forgery of his indorsement, he is not answerable, as is 
one who intrusts to another his signature or indorsement in blank, with authority to 
use it in making or giving currency to negotiable paper. 

The doctrine of Putnam vs. Sullivan (4 Mass. 45) and of Young vs. Grote (4 Bing. 
253), does not apply, and it cannot properly be extended to the case of a completed 
check already in circulation, and intrusted by the holder to a clerk for purposes 
which neither give nor imply any authority to pass it on to another holder, nor give 
the clerk any power to do so without the commission of a crime. 

It is not necessary now to determine whether the debts for which the checks were 
given were extinguished. If the checks were taken by the plaintiff in absolute 
extinguishment cf the debts, that circumstance could not relieve the drawer from 
his legal obligations as drawer. While the drawer has done his duty, and it is 
through no fault of his that the payee does not get his money if the check is stolen 
from him and collected upon a forged indorsement, that does not furnish a sufficient 
reason why the loss should remain upon the payee, rather than the drawer. The 
check was received in payment, and the debt extinguished only in consideration of the 
drawer’s obligation as drawer, and of the payee’s rights as holder, which included 
the right of recourse to the drawer if, upon proper indorsement and due demand, the 
check should not be paid by the drawee. 

Although there are intimations in support of the theory that cases like the 
present are instances in which, as to two innocent parties, losses are to be left where 
they fall, we think the rights of the present parties must be worked out by consider- 
ing the usual rights of the drawer and drawee of a check given in a commercial 

transaction. (See 7’hompson vs. Bank, 82 N. Y. 8; Morse, Banks, § 395). 

The fact that the defendant had been in the habit of buying goods of the plaintiff 
for ten years, and of making payment by checks, imposed no liability upon the 
plaintiff as to the methods in which its own business should be conducted, or as to 
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what clerks it should employ. So far as these checks are concerned, its obligations 
to the defendant were merely those defined by the law of negotiable paper, and did 
not include the duty of taking care that the checks should not be stolen or its 
indorsement forged. 

Nor do we think that the plaintiff is to be charged with the knowledge that the 
checks had been stolen or embezzled and collected upon its forged indorsements, 
either because Fowle, its clerk, had that knowledge, or because the means of knowl- 
edge existed in the plaintiff’s books of account, so that the plaintiff would have 
made the discovery if its monthly trial balances had been made by an honest clerk. 

The loss of the checks to the plaintiff was not in fact known to it until Fowle’s 
arrest, on January 29, 1896, and, as to all other parties to the checks, they were 
never lost checks. One was paid in four days, and the other in nine days, after its 
date; and they were thenceforth in the custody of the drawee or drawer. Assum- 
ing that the owner of a check which he knows to be lost is under a duty to give to 
the public and to the parties to the check immediate notice of the loss, we see no 
reason for holding that one who has become the holder of a check is under a duty to 
give notice to the drawer and the drawee or to the public as of a lost check, if the 
check is in fact stolen and collected upon a forged indorsement, and he remains 
honestly ignorant of those facts, and incorrectly but honestly assumes that it has 
been collected in the regular course of his business. 

Unless the plaintiff was under a duty to give notice as of a lost check, there was 
no duty to any one connected with the checks which required the plaintiff to exam- 
ine its books of account, or to make trial balances, or to discover by any means what 
had become of the checks. Assuming that, if such a duty towards other parties 
had rested upon the plaintiff, it would be chargeable with the knowledge which 
Fowle had, or which would have been acquired by the making of the trial balances 
by an honest clerk, or by an examination of the plaintiff’s books by its officers, as 
the depositor was chargeable with the knowledge of his dishonest clerk to whom he 
intrusted the examination of returned checks in Dana vs. Bank, 132 Mass. 156, since 
no such duty to others rested upon the plaintiff, it is not to be charged with knowl- 
edge which it did not in fact have. 

Fowle was himself defrauding the plaintiff in forging the plaintiff’s indorsement 
and collecting the checks for his own use, and therefore his own knowledge of the 
fraud acquired in its perpetration is not to be imputed to the plaintiff. (Bank vs, 
Clark, 166 Mass. 27, and cases cited.) Nor is this contended. And, as the examina- 
tions of the books in making the trial balances were not made in the performance of 
a duty owed by the plaintiff to any other party, the knowledge of the agent who 
made those examinations is not to be imputed to the plaintiff, nor is it to be charged 
with the information which its means of knowledge disclosed, it not being willfully 
ignorant, nor having purposely neglected to use the means of knowledge within its 
power. (Combs vs. Scott, 12 Allen, 493, 497.) 

As the plaintiff cannot properly be charged with imputed knowledge that Fowle 
was indorsing with its name these checks or any of the other checks which he stole 
orembezzled and collected by forging its indorsement, we find nothing in what 
occurred until the plaintiff obtained actual knowledge of the frauds to work an 
actual or implied adoption or ratification of Fowle’s acts in indorsing the checks 
with the plaintiff’s name, or in collecting them. The want of actual knowledge is 
fatal. (Combs vs. Scott, 12 Allen, 493; Murray vs. Lumber Co. 148 Mass. 250 ; Dole 
Bros. Co. vs. Cosmopolitan Preserving Co. 167 Mass. 481.) 

The receipting of subsequent bills by the plaintiff without informing the defend- 
ant that the debts for which these checks were given had not been extinguished was 
not an act intended or designed to convey to the defendant any representation as to 
what had become of the checks in suit, and could not justify the defendant in his 
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inference that the checks had been collected by the plaintiff, so as to estop the plain. 
tiff from showing the truth. The receipting of subsequent bills without mention of 
the previous checks was not done with the intent to mislead the defendant, nor with 
any expectation or reason to believe that the defendant would, in consequence of it, 
do or omit to do anything with reference to the checks now in suit. (Stif’ vs. Ashton, 
155 Mass. 130 ; Lincoln vs. Gay, 164 Mass. 537; Bank vs. Rogers, 167 Mass. 315, 321.) 

The remaining question is whether what occurred after the actual discovery of 
the frauds requires us to sustain the defendant’s exceptions. It is not necessary to 
consider whether the payee of a check which has been stolen from him, put in cir- 
culation by forgery, and paid by the drawee, upon ascertaining those facts should 
give notice to the maker, and to those who have taken the check as rightfully in 
circulation, of such facts within the payee’s knowledge as are material to the rights 
and obligations of such persons growing out of their transactions with the check. 

A majority of the court is of the opinion that a payee who, under such circum. 
stances misleads the drawer to his prejudice, and thereby places him in a worse 
position than he would otherwise be in with reference to the asse:tion or protection 
of his rights, resulting from what has been done with the check, is thereby estopped 
from maintaining an action against the drawer upon the check, and that for this 
reason the exceptions should be sustained and the finding for the pluintiff be set aside. 

It is true that it was found specially that the defendant’s position had not been 
changed to his prejudice ; but this finding must be disregarded, because evidence 
relevant and material to the question was offered by the defendant, and wrongfully 
excluded, even if the finding was correct upon the evidence admitted, which we do 
not decide. The evidence offered and excluded to show upon what footing and by 
what representations and assurances the plaintiff, through Gray, got the checks 
from the defendant, was material upon the questions whether the plaintiff was 
estopped, by its own acts done after its discovery of the forgeries, from collecting 
the checks, of the defendant, and whether the plaintiff adopted as to him the forged 
indorsements. So, also, the evidence of the plaintiff’s acts between its discovery of 
Fowle’s frauds and its demand of the checks from the drawee on February 14, was 
material in determining whether the defendant had been prejudiced in his rights to 
recover against the drawee. ‘To say nothing of the plaintiff’s omission to notify the 
defendant of its own purpose to treat the checks as unpaid checks, and to collect 
them of the defendant, the plaintiff’s act in getting the checks from the defendant 
on January 29 as paid checks was intended by the plaintiff to change the defendant's 
position and did change it, by depriving him of the possession of the checks. They 
had come to the defendant’s hands honestly, and as vouchers for charges made 
against him by the drawee. Even if they had been demanded of him by the plain- 
tiff as its property, the defendant could honestly refuse to give them up, and could 
honestly at once return them to the drawee, with notice of the facts, and thus save 
himself from loss by perfecting his right to recover from the drawee the amount of 
the unauthorized payments which the drawee had charged against him in account. 
(See Bank vs. Smith, 169 Mass. 281.) 

The enforcement of the defendant’s rights against the drawee was not so plain 
and easy for him without as with the possession of the checks, and the loss of pos- 
session itself might have been found a change in his position to his prejudice. 
Besides this, the plaintiff’s act in getting the checks from the defendant as paid 
checks, without notifying him that the plaintiff claimed them as its own property, 
and intended to collect them, while at the same time giving the defendant informa. 
tion that the plaintiff’s indorsements were forged, would naturally induce the defen- 
dant to omit to give information of the forgery to the drawee; and it does not 
appear that any information was given to the drawee until the checks were 
demanded again of it, on February 14. 
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The fact that the drawee has always been solvent, and remains solvent, is not the 

only factor in determining whether the defendant has lost his right against the 

drawee. (See Dana vs. Bank, 182 Mass. 156; Bank vs. Morgan, 117 U. 8S. 96; 

Leather Manufacturers’ Bank vs. Merchants’ Bank, 128 U.S. 26.) 

Without discussing that question, we think the evidence as to what was done by 
the plaintiff after it knew of the forgeries should have been admitted, and that if it 
appeared that the plaintiff got the checks from the defendant as paid checks, to be 
returned to him, and did not properly notify the defendant that the plaintiff claimed 
the checks as unpaid and as its own property, and that it intended to assert that 
ownership and collect the checks, a finding for the defendant would be warranted. 

Exceptions sustained. 

FORGED INDORSEMENT—ACTION AGAINST PAYEE BANK. 
_ Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, June 29, 1898. 
WINSLOW, et al. vs, EVERETT NATIONAL BANK. 

Where a bank has paid a check upon a forged indorsement, and has refused to pay the same 
upon the genuine indorsement of the payee, the drawer may maintain an action against 
the bank for the amount thereof. 

Such action may also be maintained by the payee as assignee of the drawer. 





HouMEs, J.: This was an action in the name of a depositor in the defendant 
bank to recover a sum deposited with it, with a count for refusing to honor a check 
for the same amount. The check was given by the plaintiff to the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Company, and was abstracted by Fowle, and used in the way explained in 
the’previous case. (Lumber Co. vs. Eldridge.)* The defendant paid a holder under 
an indorsement forged by Fowle, and refused to pay the holder under a true indorse- 
ment made at a later time, after the forgery had been discovered. 

This action is brought by the lumber company, in the name of the plaintiff, by 
virtue of an assignment from the latter. 

The defendant sets up as defenses the alleged negligence of the lumber company 
in giving Fowle a chance to commit his fraud, and that the nominal plaintiff's debt 
to the lumber company has been satisfied, either by the check or by the subsequent 
assignment, and, therefore, that the nominal plaintiff has suffered only nominal 
damages. 

The defense based on the carelessness of the lumber company is disposed of in 
the last case, and it is unnecessary, therefore, to ask how, if a contract is good as to 
the contractor, or a debt is due to a creditor, it can be invalidated by being assigned. 

The other defense is res inter alios. The bank becomes the plaintiff’s debtor for 
the money had and received. Nothing but payment, accord and satisfaction, or a 
release under seal, is an answer to the plaintiff’s demand. (Leather Manufacturers’ 
Bank vs. Merchants’ Bank, 128 U. 8. 26, 34.) 

It is no concern of the bank whether the plaintiff owes the lumber company or 
not. But further, the plaintiff’s debt is not paid if the check is not paid, as it has 
not been ; or, at most, the plaintiff’s liability is only changed to a liability on the 
check—a change which would be a curious reason for holding the bank exonerated 
from paying the check. 

Whether a depositor whose check has been paid upon a forged indorsement, and 
returned to and held by him asa voucher in the account between himself and his 
bank, and who again puts the check in circulation by redelivering it to the payee, 
whose indorsement has been forged, can maintain an action against the bank for 
“aati, to honor the check upon its second presentation, without notifying the 
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bank, before such second presentation, that its payment of the check was unauthor. 
ized, and that he has again put the check in circulation, was not raised at the trial, 
and was not argued in this court ; and upon that question we express no opinion. 

Exceptions overruled. 














CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—TIME OF MATURITY. 
Supreme Court of California, May 31, 1898. 
CITIZENS’ BANK OF LOS ANGELES vs. JONES. 































A certificate of deposit, payable twelve months after date, but containing the further pro- 
vision that it is ‘‘ payable in six months, if desired,’’ need not be presented for pay- 
ment at the expiration of six months in order to charge an indorser. 





This was an action to recover from defendant, as indorser, on a certain certificate 
of deposit. The certificate was in these words: ‘‘ No. 5,927. First ‘National Bank 
of Helena, Montana. (Not subject to check.) October 19, 1895. G. M. Jones hag 
deposited in this bank ($1,000.00) one thousand dollars, payable to the order of self, 
on return of this certificate, twelve months after date, with interest at the rate of 
six per cent. per annum for the time specified only. Payable in 6 mo., if desired, 
with interest at 6 per cent. No interest after due. No. 70,430. Geo. F. Cooper, 
Cashier.” 

VAN FLEET, J. (omitting part of opinion): The further proposition apparently 
advanced, that the instrument was by its terms due at the end of six months, and 
that plaintiff was bound to present it at that time in order to hold the indorser, is 
not tenable. The paper did not by its terms mature until October 19, 1896. The 
stipulation therein that it would be paid at the end of six months, ‘‘ if desired,” was 
an option solely for the benefit of the payee, to be availed of at his election. (Belloc 
vs. Davis, 38 Cal. 355.) And the instrument being negotiable, this privilege passed 
to the indorsee. 





CHECK—PAYMENT—RECLAIMING REMITTANCE. 
Court of Chancery Appeals of Tennessee, December 18, 1897. 
CARLEY vs. POTTER’S BANK. 


A check drawn on the defendant bank by a person whose account was already overdrawn, 
was ordered to be returned by the Cashier, but by mistake of the Assistant Cashier, it 
was stamped paid, and a remittance therefor placed in the post office; but no entry of 
payment was made in the books of the bank. The remittance was subsequently re- 
covered from the post office. Held, that the bank was not liable for the amount of the 
check. 





Hi | This was a bill of equity filed to recover the amount of a check given by one 
Tt Turner on the defendant bank, payable to the complainant, and which had been 
a presented for payment through the mail. -The other facts are sufficiently stated in 
Pa the opinion. 
Bi Barton, J. (omiting part of the opinion): Shortly and briefly stated, the suit is 
! il to recover the amount of the check, protest fees, interest, and costs, because the 
if | complainant had received this check from Turner, placed it in the Bank of Alexan- 
ue H dria, and received credit for it. It was forwarded by that bank to the First National 
i Bank of Nashville, and by it to the defendant bank, by whom it was received on 
November 25, 1895, at which time the drawer, Turner, had no funds to his credit in 
that bank, but was largely overdrawn. By a mistake of the Assistant Cashier, and 
against the orders and directions of the Cashier, who had a right to control, it was 
marked ‘‘ Paid,” and a remittance to cover the amount by the Assistant Cashier 
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placed in the post office, to be sent to the First National Bank of Nashville, but was 
afierwards, by direction of the Cashier, reclaimed from the post office, and the 
check protested. It was never charged against the drawer, Turner, on the books. 
Under this state of facts and the pleadings, is the defendant liable ? 

We have been referred to, and find, no case in this State directly on the point in 
controversy. We are cited by complainant’s counsel to the case of Canterbury vs. 
Bank, decided by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in September, 1895, and report- 
ed, with annotations, in 30 Lawy. Rep. Ann. 845 (s. c. 64 N. W. 311). 

That case was very much like the case at bar, and in that case the bank was 
held liable. But between that case and this we note this difference: There there was 
a draft drawn by the complainant on W. E. Coats & Co. of Canterbury. The draft 
was discounted at the State Bank of La Crosse, which indorsed the draft, and sent 
it for collection to the Bank of Sparta, the defendant, on the day the draft was re- 
ceived. The drawees, W. E. Coats & Co., were overdrawn in that bank, but 
W. E. Coats & Co. accepted the draft, and requested the defendant to pay the same. 
The defendant, knowing that Coats & Co. were overdrawn, agreed to do so, and 
made its draft on the Atlas National Bank of Chicago, payable to the Cashier of the 
bank at La Crosse, from whom the draft had been received, placed the same ina 
Jetter, and mailed it to the Cashier of the bank, and entered on the books of the 
bank the draft as paid, and charged the drawees, Coats & Co., with the amount of 
the draft. Subsequently, having ascertained that Coats & Co. had failed, the bank 
at Sparta attempted to get the letter containing the draft out of the post office, but 
found that it had gone to La Crosse. By telephoning, however, they got the letter 
out of the post office at La Crosse and destroyed the draft they had sent and the 
letter, and erased from their books all entries that had been made. It appears that 
in that case the La Crosse bank had assigned to Canterbury its right of action 
against the Bank of Sparta. 

Cassoday, C. J., in delivering the opinion of the court, said that undoubtedly 
the defendant, in making its draft on the Chicago bank, gave a corresponding credit 
to Coats & Co. on the faith of their solvency, but that it did so voluntarily and for 
their accommodation, and without being induced to do so—without any fraud or 
mistake of fact. He further held that, while the defendant retained the actual or 
constructive possession of its draft, it could withold its application in payment of 
the draft on Coats & Co., but, by sending the draft by mail to La Crosse, it parted 
with such possession, and vested the title to the draft in the La Crosse bank, and 
thereby lost all rightful authority to take the same from the mail; that the mailing 
of the letter inclosing the draft was, in legal effect, a delivery of the draft on the 
La Crosse bank ; and that the discovery thereafter that Coats & Co. had failed gave 
them no right to recall the draft. _ 

Two matters of difference are to be noted. In the first place, the bank at La 
Crosse had discounted and paid the draft, the remittance was to it, and it had 
assigned its right of action to Canterbury. In the next place, the draft was not paid 
by mistake in that case, as in this. 

There is no doubt, we think, that for most purposes, and in a contest over the 
title of a remittance, it would be properly held that a delivery to the post office 
would be such a delivery as would pass a title ; but we doubt its application to this 
case. Asarule, a letter and its contents is subject to the control of the writer and 
sender until is is actually deiivered to the addressee. (See U. S. vs. Tanner, 6 Mc- 
Lean, 128 Fed. Cas. No. 16,430.) In the case of Bank vs. Wetherald (36N. Y. 
339) it was held that, where payment was made through mistake, the bank could 
rescind its action, unless the payee would, by its rescission, be put in a worse con- 
dition. It has also been held that, if a bank certifies a check to be good by mistake, 
and notifies the holder in sufficient time to prevent any loss in consequence of the 
4 
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error, the bank will be discharged from liability on the certificate. (In addition 
to the above, see Second Nat. Bank vs. Western Nat. Bank, 51 Md. 128; Meredit), 
vs. Haines [Pa. Sup.] 14 W. N. C. 364.) Even if the case cited and relied on by 
complainant’s counsel were binding on this court, there is a clear distinction to be 
made between a case where the bank knowingly and purposely pays a check or 
draft, and makes a remittance to the former holder, and one where the check or 
draft was paid through mistake by a subordinate, and contrary to the orders and 
directions of the controlling officer in the bank. 

Again, inasmuch as the complainant does not show in his bill, nor does it appear 
in the proof, that he is the owner of and sues on the check in question, nor does it 
appear that he had any assignment of the right of action from the First National 
Bank or the Bank of Alexandria, we are unable to see that he had established any 
right against the bank. For these reasons, the decree of the chancellor will be re- 
versed, and complainant’s bill dismissed, with costs. 

Wilson, J., concurs. 

Affirmed orally by the supreme court, February 26, 1898. 





RESTRICTIVE INDORSEMENT—PAROL EVIDENCE. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, June 23, 1898. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA vs. GEER, et al. 

1, Where commercial paper is indorsed in blank, the terms of the contract may be shown 
by parol evidence to be different from that which the law implies in such cases. 

2. A restrictive indorsement in unambiguous language cannot be contradicted or explained 
by evidence resting in parol. 

8. A certificate of deposit indorsed by the payee, ‘‘ Pay to the order of R. C, O. cash, for 
account,’’ of the indorser, is a restrictive indorsement, vests no general property to the 
paper in the indorsee, but merely constitutes him an agent for the purpose of collecting ; 
and parol evidence is not admissible to establish that the transfer of title was absolute. 

4. The former opinion in this case, reported in 73 N. W. 266, 53 Neb. 67, overruled. 

Harrison, C. J., and Irvine and Ryan, CC., dissenting. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





NATIONAL BANKE—VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION—PURCHASE BY TRUSTEE. 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, June 4, 1898. 
CAGE vs. SHEPARD. 
A judgment may be recovered by a National bank after it has gone into voluntary 
liquidation. 
Under the laws of Texas the liquidating trustee of a National bank is not forbidden to pur- 
chase at his own sale. 





This was an action by Shepard to recover certain land, or to enforce a judgment 
lien thereon. The judgment had been obtained by the Erath County National Bank 
and, with other property of the bank, had been trausferred by the Vice-President 
and trustees of the bank to Shepard, who was also a trustee. 

STEPHENS, J. (omitting part of the opinion): The judgment recovered in the 
name of the Erath County National Bank after it had gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion was not for that reason invalid. Such is the construction given the National 
bank statute by the Supreme Court of the United States. (National Bank vs. 
Insurance Co. 104 U. 8. 55.) 

Nor did the fact that appellee was one of the liquidating trustees incapacitate 
him to become a purchaser at the sale by such trustees of the assets of the bank ; he 
being one of the stockholders, and the sale being at auction to the highest bidder, 
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after notice given of the time and place and manner of the sale to all the stockhold- 
ers, who alone were interested in the matter—the bank being entirely solvent. 

It is held in this State that a trustee, in the protection of his own interest, may 
become a purchaser at his own public sale. (Marsh vs. Hubbard, 50 Tex. 203; Bohn 
vs. Davis, 75 Tex. 24.) 





ACTION UPON NOTE—ALLEGING CORPORATE EXISTENCE AND LOCATION 
OF BANK. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 19, 1898. 
GRAHAM vs. LOUISVILLE CITY NATIONAL BANK. 

In an action upon a promissory note negotiable and payable at a National bank located in 
Kentucky, the proper form of allegation is that the bank where it was payable was a 
banking corporation organized in the State of Kentucky and created and existing under 
and by virtue of the National Bank Act. 

The omission of the word ‘‘ the ’’ in the title is not material. 





HAzELRIGG, J.: The note sued on by appellee was signed by John W. Graham, 
and was made payable to the appellant, and by her indorsed with her name, written 
across the back of it. It was then left with the payor, who was the son of appel- 
lant ; and he discounted it before maturity at appellee’s bank, though it was nego- 

tiable and payable “‘ at Citizens’ National Bank.” 

The original petition was defective, in not averring that this indorsement by 
appellant was for the benefit and accommodation of her son, the payor (Callahan vs. 
Bank, 78 Ky. 604; Id. 82 Ky. 231), and in not making averments showing that the 
bank where it was payable was a banking corporation organized in the State of 
Kentucky, and created and existing under and by virtue of the National Bank Act, 
etc., so as to show facts placing the note on a footing of a bill of exchange. (Gen. 
St. c. 22, § 21.) 

The-e defects were subsequently cured by amendments to the petition, and the 
averments of the original and amended petition, in so far as they were put in issue, 
were established by testimony. 

We do not regard the abbreviation occurring in the name ‘‘ Citizens’ National 
Bank” as fatal to the negotiability of the note. By common usage, the abbrevia- 
tion, in this connection, means ‘‘ national.” Nor is the omission of the definite arti- 
cle ‘‘ the,” before ‘‘ Citizens’” at all material, although such article is prefixed to 
the name of the organization in its charter. 

It is also argued that the location of the bank at which the note is payable is not 
indicated. Mr. Daniel in his work on Negotiable Instruments, says: ‘‘ When it is 
necessary to negotiability that the note be payable at a bank in the State, and the 
note is made in the State, payable at a bank, it will be presumed that the bank is in 
the State.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 90; McVeigh vs. Bank, 26 Grat. 785.) 

Judgment is affirmed. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
€st to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine : PATRIOT, Ind., August 26, 1898. 
STR :—Where we make a charge, so much per annum, for safe-deposit boxes, are we at all 

accountable or bound to replace any loss for anything they contain, provided a loss or 

destruction should occur by any reason, etc., unavoidable or otherwise. Our lock-boxes 
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have two keys, both kept by the customer, and the Cashier has a master key, so that both 
must be present to get in. CASHIER. 
Answer.—While a bank which rents safe-deposit boxes is not an insurer of the 
safety of articles left therein by a tenant, it is bound to exercise a very high degree 
of diligence; and unless the loss should occur through some act of God, or through 
some cause which could not reasonably have been anticipated, the bank would be 
deemed guilty of negligence, and liable for the loss. 








Editor Bankers’ Magazine: JORDAN, Minn., September 2, 1898, 

Sir :—Will you kindly refer me to the law, if any, at the same time outlining the probable 

action of the Comptroller of the Currency in event of the liquidation of a solvent Nationa} 
bank. 

Section 5220, Revised Statutes, gives the right to shareholders by a two-thirds vote to put 
the bank into voluntary liquidation, but so far as I can find it gives the officers or sharehold- 
ers no further rights, simply declares that they may go into voluntary liquidation and then 
the duty devolves upon them to give certain notices to the Comptroller and the public by 
publication. The Comptroller, as I understand the law, has discretionary power to take 
charge and appoint a Receiver only when he becomes satisfied that the bank is insolvent and 
the samestatute provides when the stockholders may choose an agent 30 take charge of the 
business of a bank in liquidation—that is after the Receiver has had charge of it long enough to 
pay allits debts. Under these circumstances would it be necessary to appoint a Receiver for 
a solvent bank going into liquidation or would a majority voice of the stockholders be suffii- 
cient to make such a disposition as they deemed advisable of the assets and liabilities. In 
other words, could a National bank in liquidation transfer its assets to a State or private 
bank in consideration of such an institution assuming its liabilities? Would a bond be 
required for the faithful performance of such a trust; also would such a sale as contempiated 
above require the ratification of a State court where the State statute provides for the disso- 
lution of a corporation, and if not would such ratification be necessary from a United States 
court ? BANK PRESIDENT. 

Answer.—There is no necessity fora receivership. After the debts of the National 
bank have been provided for, the stockholders may make such disposition of its 
assets as they see fit. But unless the creditors give their assent, the debts must be 
actually paid ; and the assumption of such debts by another corporation, without 
the consent of the creditors, would not be a payment, and the transfer would be 
illegal as to them. Where a National bank goes into voluntary liquidation for the 
purpose of reorganizing as a State bank, or for consolidating with another National 
bank, it is customary to get the assent of the depositors to transfer their deposits to 
the other bank. If the liquidating bank has any contingent liabilities, as, for exam- 
ple, as indorser or guarantor on rediscounts, appropriate arrangements must be 
made with the creditor to whom such liability is owing. If no satisfactory under- 
standing can be had as respects any particular claim, then the cash must be provided 
to pay it. In short it is the duty of the officers of the bank having charge of the 

liquidation to dispose of the assets so as to realize money with which to pay, (1) the 
creditors, and (2) the stockholders ; but it is in the power of the creditors and stock- 
holders to consent to any method of adjustment they may deem proper ; and if they 
agree that the assets shall be transferred to another corporation, which shall assume 
the indebtedness of the National bank, such transfer will be perfectly valid, and no 
order of court and no security is required therefor. 








Editor Bankers’ Magazine: QuINCcY, Il.. August 19, 1898. 
Sir: - Do you consider it desirable or otherwise for a bank to have its checks and drafts 
printed payable “in current funds?”’ GEORGE T. MARSTON, Second Aagst. Cashier. 
Ansuer.—We do not think that the term ‘‘ current funds” bas any practical value, 
now that the same kind of money is current in all parts of the country ; and the use 
of the term is vubjectionable in at least one respect, viz., that it may raise a doubt as 
to the negotiability of the instrument, or as toits meaning. (See Zeras Land Co. 
vs. Carroll, 63 Tex. 52; Bull vs. Kasson, 123 U. S. 112; Haddock vs. Woods, 46 
Iowa, 435.) 


































AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, DENVER, COL., AUGUST 23, 24 AND 26. 


COLORADO gave a welcome to the Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association quite equal in every way to that which it has received in any 
of the other States where it has met heretofore, and in some respects sur- 
passed them all. This was due to the fact that the charm of novelty was 
added to the delightful spirit 
of Western hospitality, for 
many of those who visited 
Denver last month saw the 
Rocky Mountains for the 
first time. Their introduc- 
tion to the attractive resorts 
of this famous region, and a 
personal inspection of the 
possibilities and actualities 
‘of the mining and other re- 
sources of that part of the 
country, proved a source of 
more than ordinary interest. 

From the testimony of 
all present it may be said 
that the bankers came away 
with pleasing impressions of 
their stay, and that their 
visit was beneficial in afford- 
ing them an opportunity of 
gaining a better knowledge 
of the materials which the 
State has for adding to the 
wealth of the country, and 
to become acquainted with 
the energetic people of that 
section of the Union. 

Of the bankers and peo- 
ple of Denver there is noth- 
ing but the highest praise to 
be spoken for the manner in Foster’s FALLS, GREEN MOUNTAIN. 
which they entertained the 
Convention. Every provision which thoughtful care could devise was made 
for the pleasure of their guests, and the cordial spirit manifested assured the 
visitors that they were welcome. Socially this year’s Convention was delight- 
ful, appropriate receptions being given at the hotel, the clubs and private 
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VIEW OF DENVER, ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN DISTANCE. 


residences. Mention of the newspapers should also be made. They gave 
extended space to the Convention, and welcomed the bankers editorially in 
the most cordial terms. What has been said of Denver applies equally to the 
bankers and citizens of Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek and the various 
other points visited. , 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


THE PRESIDENT: The hour of 10 o’clock having arrived, by virtue of the 
authority reposed in my office Tl announce the Twenty-fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association now in session and ready for 
business. The proceedings will be begun by prayer by the Rev. Chancellor 
W. F. McDowell, President of the Denver University. 


PRAYER BY THE REVERENT: CHANCELLOR W. F.. MCDOWELL. 


Let us pray. It is very meet and right and our bounden duty that we should at all 
times and in all places give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, the Father Everlasting and 
Mighty God. Therefore, with angels and archangels, and with all the company of the 
Heavenly Host, we laud and magnify Thy holy name, evermore praising Thee, and say- 
ing Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts, Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory, glory 
be to Thee, O Lord Mest High. We praise 'Thee, we give thanks to Thee, we bless Thee, 
we adore Thee, and we beseech Thee to accept the worship which we bring, the thanks 
of our hearts, and the praise of our lips; and we offer Thee our prayers as we gather 
here, O Lord, cut of the many places, under this roof. Help us that in all our work- 
ings we may have the fear of God before us always. 

We thank Thee that Thou hast brought us hither in safety. We pray that our delib- 
erations may be conducted with wisdom, and that our goings may also bein safety. We 
pray that Thou would have in Thy care those who are dear to us, whether they journey 
with us or whether they remain behind. Be with them, and be with us in our goings 
out and our comings in. 

We pray Thee to bless the land we left. Help us, O God, in our own share of this 
great work which Thou hast committed to the United States. May the business con- 
cerns of the country be conducted with integrity and in a spirit of honesty and right- 
eousness. May the affairs of finance everywhere be full of righteousness. May we 
have more concern for humanity than for money. May we value money not for what 
it is, but for what it can do. And so, O Lord, may we set an example to the nations of 
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the earth as to how a great people may be a good people; how a strong people may be 
a helpful people. May we show to all mankind how those who wax rich and prosperous 
and mighty may also grow in the qualities of helpfulness and humanity and sympathy 
and all the other qualities that belong to the faithful sons of God. 

We thank Thee for our prosperity: we thank Thee that after the long night the day 
has come, that after the hard storm there is the bright shining sun, that after the long 
stress and agony some respite has come. We pray that we shall use our prosperity as 
it comes as not opposing it, and help us in prosperity as in adversity to play the man 
and not to do the thing that will bring disfavor and displeasure to Thee. Bless our 
brave boys on land and on sea. Bless the President of the United States, and all others 
in authority with him, and accept our thankgivings, O God, for all Thou hast done for 
us in these days, for the way Thou hast led us, and bless us in this day and in all days 
that we are gatbered here; may we see the King in His power and in His righteousness 
and obey Him, for Christ’s sake, Amen. 

THE PRESIDENT: 'The next business upon the programme is the roll call. 

M. M. Wurtre, of Cincinnati, Ohio: Mr. President, I move that the calling 
of the roll be dispensed with. 

FRANK W. Tracy, of Springfield, [ll.: I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the motion, that the roll call be dispensed 
with, will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 3 

THE PRESIDENT: I have the pleasure now of introducing the Governor of 
the State of Colorado, the Honorable Alva Adams, who will address us in 


words of welcome. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY GOv. ALVA ADAMS. 


The bankers last year held their convention at Detroit, convenient to a 
foreign land; to-day they give a guarantee that confidence has been restored 
by meeting in the center of the nation. 

We welcome you to the land of gold and silver and what you may call 
financial heresies. It is true we still believe in the money theories of St. John, 
the only saint on the past roll of your Association, but we will not do violence 
to the rules of hospitality by interfering with either your religion or politics. 
While we may hope for your reformation, our prayers. will be silent and 
unspoken, but our welcome will be as ardent and sincere as a great State can 
extend to the most imposing financial convention of the age. 

There are no tears in our greeting; Colorado is playing no dead march 
from Saul; we join every section of our country in an anthem of pros- 
perity and in singing the “‘ Star Spangled Banner.” 

We look upon the best year in our history; more dollars for our products, 
more mortgages canceled, more glory than was ever before garnered in a 
single year. 

As we welcome you to our hearts and homes we ask neither references, 
indorsers nor collateral. May you manifest a living faith in reciprocity when 
we return your visit. 

Colorado is young in years, but it has gathered many prizes from the 
fields of achievement. While the skies of the future are purpled with the 
prophesies of a sublime destiny, our banking history is in its infancy, our 
greatest banks and business houses are still guided by those who founded 
them. We cannot refer or point to the institutions of our fathers, for they 
are our own; we did not fall heir to them, but built them. Others may have 
more, but our little has come with the thrill of personal victory, the joy that 
industry feels when it masters the virgin growth of new lands. 

Before the panic there were thousands who felt that they could manage 
finances better than the old conservative fogies who direct our banks. Many 
put their faith to the test. After the battle, in the midst of scattered for- 
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tunes and broken lives, they realized that they were as ill-fitted for the crucia] 
periods of banking as were Montijo and Cervera to meet the fleets of Dewey 
and Schley. 

LESSONS OF THE PANIC, 


The panic brought its lessons, not the least of which was that banking ig 
not based alone upon inspiration; that every real estate dealer, every farmer, 
merchant, horse-trader, lawyer, is not a financial Napoleon. 

In this region we also learned that equities in real estate or stock in the 
only safe, certain and painless rupture cure are, as collateral, upon a par with 
Spanish honor. We have learned that it is not well for banks to be hungry 
for business, that it is better to foster tradespeople, merchants, manufac- 
turers, legitin.ate business enterprises at moderate rates of interest rather 
than the promoters, the speculators who would convert every farm into town 
lots and every village into a phantom metropolis. 

The banker of to-day does not need any warning danger signals to avoid 
the leading citizens—the prominent, enterprising, big man who is to transform 
the old, push away the conservative men and methods, and inaugurate a new, 
expanding day. 

It is easy to be enterprising, public-spirited, on the cash that has been 
accumulated by the sweat, callous and sacrifice of others. Bankers are not 
now looking for partners who furnish gray matter and maps as offsets for 
eash. They are not alchemists, not magicians, they cannot make coin. There 
may be something supernatural about a lottery or a game of craps, but in 
banking there is no clement of mystery—it is founded on solid ground. Integ- 
rity, industry, common sense, are the agencies of the banker’s power; when 
he departs from these landmarks, when he hungers for business and cashes 
the drafts made upon hope and prospective findings of a hazelwood rod, he 
courts disaster. Leiter sought a royal road to wealth. Thank God, he did not 
find it. Better a single wreck than the poison and danger that would come 
from the success of a colossal gamble in human food. The panic was an 
object lesson that was not lost upon the American people; this was manifested 
in the subscription to the recent issue of Government bonds; the subscribers 
preferred the “ beautiful simplicity ” of the three per cents to the glittering 
hazards of speculation. 

I am glad that it was the citizen at large and not bankers and syndicates 
that absorbed the bonds. Your loss has been the gain of the nation, as every 
holder of a bond becomes a stockholder in the Government; he has a personal 
interest in the wise administration and welfare of the country; he is a better 
citizen, more loyal and patriotic. No man was ever an anarchist who held a 
deed to an acre of land or had a share of Government stock. Fortunate is 
our country that every bond issued to pay for a war has remained at home. 
The wisdom of Voltaire was never more clear than when he said that “a 
State that only owes itself will never become impoverished, while its very 
indebtedness will become a new and powerful incentive to industry.” 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 


That there might be a close financial relationship between the nation and 
its citizens, I would. if I were Czar, order the immediate establishment of a 
postal savings system. I would also make the United States a guarantee for 
the deposits in National banks. To secure the Government against loss, a 
general indemnity fund would be created by a nominal tax against all banks. 
The loss to depositors by National banks since the creation of the system has 
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heen less than two per cent. of the present capital stock of the banks of our 
country. The same small tax would pay all probable losses to depositors for 
a generation; it would be insignificant compared to the benefits. It would 
drive out of business the old-stocking, bureau-drawer, cellar banking. It 
would injure the safety deposit business, but in return for these endurable 
calamities (?) we would have an era of confidence that would prevent panics 
and throw into the channels of active business the entire volume of our 
money, instead of less than half, as now. Of course, strict governmental 
inspection would be necessary; this should be required under any system. 
It is not the law that is at fault in national banking, but its enforcement. 
From my investigation I am convinced that every bank that suspended in 
1893 in the West could charge their disaster to the violation of the laws and 
instructions of the Treasury Department. 

Hereafter more respect will be paid the law. Membership in the same 
church or the same poker club will not justify large overdrafts or excess loans 
on spiritual collateral or second or third equities in jack-rabbit additions. 
The day has passed when the banker can be the backer and indorser of every 
wildcat enterprise. The depositor will now hold him responsible for his invest- 
ments as well as his character. Like the preacher, his life must be above 
suspicion. He cannot play the part of the English aristocracy to the schemes 
of Hooley. He cannot coquette with the banks whose name recalls the 
ancient rulers of Egypt, nor indulge in the other questionable amusements 
of the electrical hours. He must be a gentleman, but he cannot be an all- 
‘round sport and good fellow and retain confidence. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF BANKERS. 


Intelligent selfishness is a necessary quality in banking. When you see a 
banker who is unselfish, who is booming every public enterprise, who is a gen- 
erous, liberal, everybody’s-friend sort of a man, take my advice and put your 
money in some other bank. The ancient bank of St. George, at Genoa, is the 
only bank in history that has been able, without disaster, to meddle in all 
aifairs, to manage everything from a bakery to a political caucus; from the 
building of monasteries to the equipping of an army. 

The community expects a high standard in its bankers. So far reaching 
and disastrous are the results of bad banking that the people are justified 
in demanding that those who hold their funds shall be men of integrity and 
character. By its very nature a bank is a public institution—different from 
all other commercial and industrial concerns. A private bank is a misnomer 
and ought not to be permitted by the law. 

In the record of this Association I notice that you have established a 
“bureau of education, to educate people as to what is the true character and 
operation of banks.” As there is a widespread idea that banks profit when 
others suffer, it might be well to let the people know that no other suffers so 
much from hard times as the banker, and panic is a period of agony and dis- 
aster to him—aside from this. ’ 


BANKERS AND EDITORS. 


I fear you are too sensitive to criticism; I know a banker is a valuable 
weapon in the denunciatory arsenal of the political orator, and is used instead 
of Mephistopheles as a text by the campaign editor, but you know they do not 
mean half they say or write. It is like the measles or mumps, unpleasant but 
not serious. When we come to call upon you for an accommodation or to sell 
you a book or get a subscription, we always take off our hat; in fact, in per- 
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sonal contact the community shows so much deference to the bankers that the 
political editor and orator may be necessary as a counter irritant, to keep them 
from setting themselves up on too high a pedestal. You might, if all sang 
your praise, be emulating the Pilgrim Fathers, who met and passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: “ Resolved, That the righteous shall inherit the earth; 
resolved, that we are the righteous.” 

The saints of old thought that pebbles in the shoe and a hair shirt were 
necessary to keep the wicked desires of men in subjection. Perhaps it is the 
divine intention that in place of the hair shirts and pebbles the Populist reso- 
lution and the Shylock caricature are to be the agencies that are to keep you 
humble and contrite. 

It is no doubt the Christian and benevolent design of the Populist to crucify 
and mortify the proud spirit of the banker so that he will feel so lowly and 
small that he may easily pass through that Biblical symbol of the rich man’s 
gateway to paradise—the needle’s eye. 

In conclusion, we welcome you to our homes and cities; meet our people, 
go into the mining camps and see from whence come the gold and silver— 
the only safe basis for a true monetary system. 

You meet at an auspicious time. The valor of our soldiers, the power and 
triumph of our navy, have been a strong nerve tonic to the American banker. 
He is berter prepared than a few months ago to meet the responsibilities that 
face him. You stand at the open door of a new era. From your ranks must 
come the financial skill and genius that will shift the money center of the 
globe from the old to the new world; the seat of power is to pass from the 
Orient to the Occident. Before you is a financial field as wide as the horizon 
that bounded the dreams of Columbus. Like the British sovereign, we shall 
soon see the emblems upon American coin symbols of money through 180 
degrees of latitude and 360 degrees of longitude. As ambassadors of that 
imperial industrial and financial destiny, we greet the bankers of America. 

THE PRESIDENT: I regret to announce that the Hon. T. S. McMurray, Mayor 
of the City of Denver, is unable to be present this morning and take the part 
assigned to him on our programme, but I am sure we all feel that his welcome 
is included in that which has been extended to us by the Governor of the 
State. (Applause.) 

I now have the honor of introducing to you the Hon. Joseph A. Thatcher, 
President of the Denver Clearing House. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY HON. JOSEPH A. THATCHER. 


It is my pleasing duty on behalf of the Denver Clearing-House Association 
to extend to you a hearty welcome to this city. 

It has been our good fortune to have many important conventions held 
here during the year; but this one seems to me to be very different from all 
the rest. If one did not know the purpose that brings these delegates together, 
he might in looking over them take it for some great church council assembled 
in our midst. I see here no tumultuous political excitement, or eager self- 
seeking partisans, with personal ambitions to gratify, as are seen in political 
gatherings, nor have we any learned doctors to enlighten us on the newest 
diseases of the land, in language that paralyzes our understanding and 
threatens us with heart failure; nor yet do I see any resemblance to the Great 
Woman’s Biennial Club convention, or even the W. C. T. U.’s. But on a more 
careful survey of this large assembly, I am impressed how like it is to the 
great labor conventions that have been held throughout the country, for it can 
be seen at a glance that there are gathered the true representatives of the 
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pone and sinew—the brawn and muscle of the land. Still, as I said, this Con- 
yention is different from all the others, and, in advance of them, in this, its 
aims and objects are solely philanthropic, the * greatest good to the greatest 
number,” ete. No one will question this for a moment. 

We have three days’ hard labor before us. 1 would advise getting to work 
early each day, say by 12 o’clock, in order that we may have the afternoon 
and evening for rest and recreation, and I would follow the safe old adage, 
“Do nothing to-day which you can put off until to-morrow.” We all know 
how well this rule has worked with those persistent borrowers (without col- 
lateral) who must have the money to-day. Your labors will be comparatively 
prief but arduous, and, as some slight reward, we, the citizens of Denver,. 
invite you to join us in such pastimes and hospitalities as have been arranged 
or provided for by our entertainment committee. At this season of the year 
our usual amusements are limited; our theatres are closed, policy shops. 
shut up, and our policemen on a vacation; but arrangements have been made 
whereby all the churches are to be kept open day and night during your stay 
among us, Which no doubt will be duly appreciated. 

We have not the age, nor wealth perhaps, of many cities which have 
entertained the American bankers, and we cannot do all that we desire to do 
for them, but whatever we have is yours. Denver bids you all a generous 
welcome to her fair skies and salubrious climate, and all Colorado invites 
you to enter into each city and hamlet and make it yours. These everlasting 
mountains invite you to explore their beauty, their grandeur and their riches. 
With rod and fly you may follow the innumerable streams that flow out from 
their base up to the rim of that perpetual snow that crowns their rugged 
heights, and ensnare from the cool, clear, dashing streams the speckled moun- 
tain trout, or the bold and gamey rainbow “ just at the dubious point where, 
with the pool, is mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils around the 
stone, or from the hollowed bank reverted plays in undulating flow, there 
throw with eagerness the delusive fly, and as you lead it round in artful curve, 
with eye attentive, mark the springing game.” 

Or you may go in palace cars to our natural parks lying inside the first 
grand Rocky range and there hunt the antelope and black-tailed deer; or, 
again, those who wish a still greater sensation than these sports may give, 
can push beyond these parks and penetrate the second range of wooded hills 
and there find the kingly elk, the mountain lion and the grizzly bear. 

But perhaps some of you care not for such sports, and would rather delve 
into the hidden riches of our mountains and thereby learn the main sources 
of our wealth; by easy cars then go to Cripple Creek, or Aspen, to Leadville 
or to Gilpin, and see the deep shafts and long levels made by the skillful 
miner to yield the native gold and silver ores, which, when treated, swell the 
nation’s wealth. Our smelters, too, will bid you welcome to their plants, 
where you may see and learn the intricate and delicate way in which the 
values are obtained from the crude ore, and then imagine, if you can, the 
boundless wealth hidden within these hills, whose continuous outflow alone 

would enrich the world. 

There are, no doubt, mingled with these delegates from the East single 
young men and “shady” bachelors. Let me speak a word of hope to you. 
If lack of courage or excessive modesty has been the impediment in your 
pathway to earthly bliss, why not come West? Why not come to Colorado, 
where you can have a show, where woman suffrage makes the fair sex, “ once 
our superiors, now our equals,” a prize, indeed, above all estimation; here a 
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woman can attend the primaries and the conventions, be elected a city father, 
serve upon a jury, or hold any office, all of which we men despise, while we 
can stay at home in quiet, attend the children and draw her salary; very 
convenient, I assure you. 

But no matter whether you follow my advice in any of these things, let 
me express the wish that when you do return to your homes, and once again 
take up the daily round of duties, so vast and so important to the financial 
welfare of the whole country, may you be refreshed in mind and body by this 
visit to Colorado, with enlightened and enlarged views concerning the geog- 
raphy, the resources and the possibilities of the West, and may the knowl- 
edge you have gained and the acquaintances you have made with the people 
of our young commonwealth be both pleasant and profitable, and result in q 
broader, deeper and kindlier feeling each for the other as the years go by 


REPLY TO ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


THE PRESIDENT: Your Excellency and Mr. President—I wish our schedule 
permitted me to indulge in my own feeling, and that my ability seconded it, to fit- 
tingly respond to the welcome that you have extended to us. The simplest 
words of our language after all are the best, and in behalf of the American 
Bankers’ Association, the largest association of bankers on the face of the 
globe as well as the oldest, I thank you. I would like to say more, but the 
fact is, ladies and gentlemen, this high altitude upsets one’s equilibrium, and 
the distance is so alluring and deceptive that you are never quite sure just 
exactly where you are going until after you have gotten accustomed to your sur- 
roundings; but there has been nothing so astonishing to me since my entrance 
into the State of Colorado as to find such a level-headed Governor of the 
State. (Applause.) Why, he would pass in Massachusetts. And as for the 
President of your Clearing-House, what shall I say? Do you really think that 
he is a banker; that he has anything to do with settling clearings day by day? 
Why, he ought to be a poet. (Applause.) 

I am reminded of a story of a party of scientists who came out into this 
country from Washington. They were under the guidance of an old army 
guide named Joe. One day, after having been skirmishing around the coun- 
try, coming back to the campfire at night, they began to examine some little 
things they had picked up. Joe thought he knew everything about this sec- 
tion of the country, and seeing them with their heads together intent upon 
their examination, he was curious and went over to where they were and 
said: “ Gentlemen, what is interesting you so much?” They said: “ Why, 
look at these petrefactions. Here is a petrified toad, and there is a petrified 
fish, and here is a petrified leg of a bird.” Joe said: “‘ Oh, that’s nothing; 
wait until to-morrow and I will show you a whole field of corn waving back- 
ward and forward in the sunshine, all petrified. Then I will show you a run- 
ning brook full of swimming fish, all petrified. The next day I will take you 
to the edge of a cafion where you may look down and see in the depths of the 
gulch a campfire, with Indians holding a war dance, all petrified.” ‘* Well,” 
they said, ‘“‘ that is very remarkable; we never knew we were going to strike 
such a country as this.” “ But that isn’t all,” said Joe. “The next day I 
will take you to the foot of the cafion, and you may look up and see the rocky 
heights a mile high and the sky showing between like a little blue ribbon, 
and if you look sharp you will see a buffalo apparently jumping from one of 
the cliffs to the other, all petrified.” That was too much. “ Now stop,” said 
the scientists to Joe; “ you may petrify your field of waving corn and your 
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running brook and your dancing Indians, but when it comes to petrifying a 
leaping buffalo, and hanging him suspended in mid-air, we cannot stand that.” 
“Why do you object to it?” he said. ‘‘ Don’t you know,” they replied, “ that 
there is such a thing as the law of gravitation, and that whatever goes up— 
even the price of Colorado real estate (laughter)—must come down, and that 
the law of gravity would bring the buffalo down?” “ Well,” said Joe, “of 
course there is the law of gravity, but don’t you see the law of gravity is 
petrified, too.” (Prolonged laughter.) 

Now, we have been petrified in our astonishment by a great many things 


since we came here—the magnificent, luscious watermelons; did you ever 


taste anything like them? Why, if the Sultan of Turkey should taste one 
of them he would order a refrigerator ship to bring over a supply for his 
harem; and this wonderful irrigation of these magnificent fields, and this 
mysterious climate, and the wonderful displays of nature in the garden of the 
gods—all of these things petrify us, but the law of gravity of our minds seems 
petrified when we strike such a level-headed man as the Governor of the 
State of Colorado. (Applause.) Governor, when you get through being Gov- 
ernor, come East and we have got a good bank waiting for you. (Laughter 
and applause.) 
The President then delivered his annual address, as follows: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT JOSEPH C. HENDRIX. 


Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association—Since our last annual 
gathering so many things have occurred that it is difficult to choose which cof 
them to discuss. Indeed, ithe teniptation is to maintain silence, or, according 
to our business habit, to observe, to reflect, to consider, and to say no more 
than is necessary. Custom, however, compels an opening address; but 
out of the abundance of food for thought what shall one select ? | 

From the time we parted a year ago at Detroit—all wondering at the com- 
merce upon the great inland seas of the North, and the future it betokened— 
until we started to Denver to get rest and new ideas, we have been busy men, 
and ours has been a busy country. We have seen the fog of depression lift, 
the sunshine of prosperity come. We have seen difficult problems and acute 
conditions, which perplexed the learned and confused the experienced, disap- 
pear as a fever leaves the body, and the restless, active, progressive Americar: 
business spirit resume its old-time dominion. The Republic, which but a 
short time ago seemed to fill some hearts with despair, has so unfolded its 
flag that the sun cannot set upon it, and the whole world has increased re- 
spect for the army and navy of the United States. The spirit of sectionalism. 
that once threatened to be a thorn in the flesh, has lost itself in the strife of 
the South and the North, the East and the West—through regulars and 
volunteers—to prove their fighting qualities in honor of a common country 
and our kind of civilization. The men who used to say that our country was. 
too large, our interests too varied, and our ability to govern ourselves too 
uncertain, are now talking about annexation, conquests, military govern- 
ments, new fields for commerce, and a new trade to follow our flag. 

It has been a funeral year for a number of doctrines. The commercial 
power of our nation has had an intense awakening. The man behind the gun 
has done great work, and the man behind the plow has broken the back of 
our hard times, but the man in the factory is looming up, and he has to be 
reckoned with. He can produce more than home markets can consume, and 
he does not purpose to stand idle for a part of the year if he can help it. We 
have become a great manufacturing nation, and we have the Anglo-Saxon 
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thirst for wide markets growing upon us. Ship plates from Pennsylvania ar 
being used upon the Clyde. Steel rails are going to Australia and Japan. 
The lowest bid to furnish Glasgow with iron pipe and to build a steel bridge 
in Holland was in each case from an American manufacturer. The export of 
dlomestic manufactures has doubled in ten years: The promise of experience 
—that the country which can produce iron and steel at the lowest cost wil] 
<ontrol and dominate the commerce of the world—is awaiting us, now that 
Alabama is dictating the price of pig iron and Pennsylvania is fixing the price 
of steel. We hold now three of the winning cards in the game for comme. 
cial greatness—iron, steel and coal. We have long been the granary of the 
world; we now aspire to be its workshop. Then we want to be its clearing. 
house. 

We are told that here in Denver we are a “ mile high in the sky.” It js 
then a good place as well as a good time for a survey of things. This wonder- 
ful West enlarges our vision. This clear air gives us command of far-distant 
scenes. In this climate they say a man can accomplish more work than in 
any other. Perhaps he can think bigger thoughts. At any rate, as we look 
round and see the widé-winged forces of good order, industry and enterprisy 
Sweeping over this land, and the birds of ill-omen taking their flight; as we 
feel the fresh, stirring breeze of a new era of prosperity, and watch it sweep 
the cobwebs out of the brain and the dust off the hearts of men; as we catch 
the song of harvest-home from the valley and see the fat cattle on the hili- 
side; as we see a new roof going on the church and a fresh coat of paint 
glistening on the little red school house, we bankers from Osceola, Kala- 
mazoo, Wall Street, Boston and ’way down in Maine, want to uncover and 
thank God that this is all our country and that we live in it at the dawn of a 
new century. We want to testify that we believe in the United States of 
America, internally, externally, eternally. The hard times are over; popular 
discontent has vanished, and the great North-American chase for the dollar- 
first to get it, then to spend it—is in full cry. 


THE PASSING OF HARD TIMES. 


The only thing that we know with certainty about hard times is that they 
at last come to an end. Our most recent period of depression ended so sud- 
denly that we can hardly realize the why and wherefore of it. At the begin 
ning of this year the music we all love began once more. The first six months 
of 1898 has broken the record. We have never seen such bank clearings, 
never have had so many deposits and have never held so much gold as in 
that period. The railroads have never carried so much freight. Three- 
fourths of all the staples were higher on July 1st than they were the year 
before. The money circulation in the past year increased $197,400,000, and 
most of it was gold. The per capita circulation increased $2.17 for 74,522,000 
people. Two great harvests have been cashed, and through the car windows 
coming here we saw a third getting ready. Less than five per cent. of the 
railroad mileage, out of twenty per cent. in 1894, remains in hands of 
receivers. Georgia has sold her peach crop for $2,000,000, and is awaiting the 
returns from the watermelons. And this is but half the story. 

This is the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association. We have 3,350 members, representing an investment of more 
than a billion dollars in the business of banking and the custody of more than 
four billions of dollars of deposits. It is the oldest and the largest association 
of bankers in the world. When it was organized our country was on a paper 
basis. The first resolution of the American Bankers’ Association sought to 
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hasten the day “ when every promise of our Government to pay a dollar 
should be honestly redeemed in coin.” That day came. Since the resumption 
of specie payments our Government has redeemed over $500,000,000 of its 
demand notes and paid more than $1,300,000,000 of its bonded debt in gold. 
Then, as now, the question of currency was “the conundrum of the period.” 
The struggle was to get to a specie basis. The bankers of the first Conven- 
tion talked about the retirement of the greenbacks, taking the Government 
out of the banking business, and the war tax; and nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury later we face the same questions. We may appear to have traveled ina 
circle, but in truth we have made excursions in experimental finance, and are 
at the point of departure, having confirmed, in the meantime, some of the 
political economy of the rest of the world. Our nation has been called the 
greatest experimental laboratory in finance the world has ever seen, but a 
period of more exact and scientific thought upon money and banking ques- 
tions is at hand. Public opinion has been clarified, and it is evidently settling 
down to a purpose to bring our financial system to the eminence we have 
justly won in commerce, agriculture and manufacturing. 

But no matter what may be said of our methods in domestic finance, the 
effective financial power shown by our nation in honestly redeeming its obli- 
gations in gold leaves no doubt anywhere of our ability. We have been too 
busy in this country, perhaps, to study economic questions. They have been 
forced upon us by hard experience. We have had the lessons and our coun- 
try has profited by them. The political campaign of 1896 was a great edu- 
cator. Both sides of the question then at issue were presented with unusual 
skill. The popular discussion went to the very foundation of the money ques- 
tion. As a result there is a clearer notion of a standard of value than ever 
before, and a better understanding of the difference, between a standard by 
which we may measure values and a currency by which values may be trans- 
ferred. 

PROPOSED REFORM OF THE CURRENCY. 

In the past year there lias been much discussion of a reform of our credit 
currency system. This discussion has reached a stage of great interest to us 
all. It presents definitely a question of national policy, very old in history, 
as to whether the nation shall reserve to itself the power to issue credit cur- 
rency, or whether that power shall be devolved upon the banks. Every 
nation that becomes involved in a paper issue struggles to get free from it. 
Our paper currency is an unpaid debt of the Civil War, and in retaining it in 
our financial system we have had an object lesson, for many years, presenting 
its benefits and its evils. These may he weighed one against the other. Any 
currency system which develops evil must have a better reason to exist than 
that it is an economical form of national debt. Like an egg, it is good or bad. 
In this period of low interest rates, the burden of an interest-charge would be 
light compared to the interference with the profits of business that a period 
of distrust involves. We are all familiar with the recurring troubles of our 
currency system. We have seen the Government credit currency menacing 
financial order, exposing the Treasury to runs upon its gold, tangling up the 
affairs of State with private business interests, and confusing a centra) 
authority, which deals with consumption, by forcing it to exercise a function 
that is but half developed unless it is related to production and distribution. 
Our Government, we all feel, should, in its finances, be perfectly defended, 
independent of demand obligations, without responsibility to its citizens in 
their own financial affairs, and aloof from complications in the currency sit- 
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uation. It is a matter of perfecting defenses. We have seen how swiftly a 
war cloud may develop and burst with fury. An exposed treasury is a point 
of weakness. Other nations have found that out, and for that reason, one 
after the other has housed its currency affairs under the roof of some strong 
bank, so that the Government might be free to act in its diplomacy, its 
finances, its politics or its wars, without involving the affairs of every one of 
its citizens. The issue of credit notes to circulate as currency is a privilege 
either reseryed to the Government, as at present in our history, with a severe 
penalty for any private issue, or conferred upon banks, because they are more 
closely related to the three great departments of business—production, distri- 
bution and consumption. The safety and uniformity of a currency based 
upon bank assets is not open to question. It is a matter of regulation 

When this Association met in Baltimore in 1894, the bankers of that city, 
under the auspices of its clearing-house association, presented a plan known 
since as the Baltimore plan, which has appeared in inodified form in most of 
the subsequent schemes for currency reform. This has been called the bank- 
ers’ plan, but it was merely a theorem in banking based upon the experience 
of England, Scotland, Canada, and upon the facts developed under our State 
and National banking systems. ‘The principle of a curreucy based upon bank 
assets and secured by a first lien, double liability of shareholders, and by a 
five per cent. guarantee fund, was then proposed for public discussion. The 
fact was made very plain, that if our National bank circulation had not been 
secured by Government bonds, an annual tax on circulation of one-fifth of 
one per cent. from the beginning would have met all losses resulting to note 
holders, without any lien upon assets, and that an annual tax on circulation of 
3-100 of one per cent. would have reimbursed the Government for any loss 
on account of the circulation of failed National banks, if it had had nothing 
but the assets of the failed National banks to look to. 

It is often remarked that the bankers of this country show no great inter- 
est in bank-credit currency plans; that they stated the Baltimore theorem 
as they might have stated an abstract proposition, and that they then left the 
field of activity to lawyers, editors, professors, writers on political economy, 
and to business men of public spirit. Undoubtedly a conservative feeling ex- 
ists among bankers upon this subject. It reflects the traditions of our busi- 
ness in this country coming down from inflation periods of the past. Ina 
banking system composed of so many units, each one conducted for itself 
with the zeal and enterprise native to our soil, there is presented the problem 
of the proper use of the privilege of issuing curency, without the danger of 
that bank-note inflation which swells like a balloon, and sooner or later col- 
lapses. Where the privilege is devolved upon a great central bank holding 
Government revenues, or large banks with branches, the issue of credit cur- 
rency notes comes under skillful and informed direction. With us, the sys- 
tem must be executed by numerous small and scattered banks. The great 
improvement in every department of finance, however, renders impossible 
the recurrence of the old days of “ wild cat” and “‘ red dog ”’ currency, and we 
may dismiss from our minds the idea, that under any future currency system, 
money brokers will have to keep us company. The question is far above that 
level. Under the intelligent guidance of the Monetary Commission appointed 
by the Indianapolis Monetary Convention, a measure has been evolved, which 
has been modified and reported to the House of Representatives by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. This bill satisfies many objections made 
by conservative bankers. It deserves your careful consideration. Many 
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objections will be made to certain features of it, for it contains new and even 
radical provisions, but though you disapprove of some of the details, the 
general purpose of the bill should be recognized, and should be supported. It 
is at least a point about which the disturbed and distracted opinions on the 
currency question may center, and perhaps begin to crystallize. We are ina 
transition state in our financial affairs. We can well afford to take short 
steps, even though the footing is difficult, if we feel that we are facing toward 
solid ground and a straight path. 

It is no easy task to create a bank currency system to fit seventy millions 
of people, distributed over an area of three millions of square miles, and to 
meet the diverse needs of different parts of our country, and to have the sys- 
tem administered under national control through many thousand corporate 
banks. Our complex monetary situation adds to the obstacles to be over- 
come. We should do all in our power, by counsel and suggestion, to perfect 
the meritorious measure now pending, and to encourage the prevailing senti. 
ment it represents. We have more interest in a currency system suitable to 
our needs at a nation, an: our position among the advanced nations, than we 
have in any profit that may come through issuing a currency based upon 
bank assets. We have, as an Association, steadily resisted the repeal of the 
ten per cent. tax on State bank issues. We have uniformly contended for 
that monetary legislation which we believed to be for the best interests of 
our country. We have nv interests as bankers to contend for, against the 
common interest of every citizen. Our country is ready, in all branches of its 
industry, for the new period now dawning, and out of the ferment there will, 
in natural order, be evolved a system of finance worthy of the destiny to 
which, as a nation, we seem to be committed. The cloud over the dollar of 
the United States, so faint in the sunshine of prosperity, but threatening in 
time of storm, will pass away, and we have faith that financial greatness 
will keep its historic step with commercial supremacy. 


PREJUDICES AGAINST BANKERS DYING OUT. 


The healthful reaction in the tone of the popular mind has apparently re- 
leased the banker of the United States from his political pillory, and we may 
note a clearer popular conception of the use of a bank in the round of com- 
mon life. It has been a seed time of primary truths. Banks would not exist 
if the people did not want them. The best kind of people require them; the 
worst kind have none. While law governs them, regulates them and inspects 
them for the common good, it does not compel anyone to deposit in them, 
borrow money from them or use them in any way. If they are not wanted 
in any community, they can be abolished without the aid of law or politics. 
They are a tool of civilized society. They would exist if our standard of 
value were like the Rock of Ages, or if it fluctuated every hour. They would 
handle any form of currency which was current money with the merchant— 
from red feathers to minted coin. 

It is characteristic of the American mind that it punctures its own fal- 
lacies. The banker in the abstract, who has been so pursued in political dis- 
cussions, has been found to be the banker in the concrete, who has duties and 
ways of life as simple as those of the village lawyer, doctor, preacher or 
teacher. He is society’s treasurer, a practical business expert, a clearing 
agent of the purchases and sales in a community, a dispenser of credit, av 
underwriter of every loan he makes, a partner with all his debtors, and a 
guarantor to all his depositors. The value of a banker’s assets is so related 
to the welfare of the community with which he deals that he seeks in every 
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way to promote its highest interests. He spends his time deep down in the 
affairs of common life. He is at the nerve center of industry and feels every 
pulsation of the life about him. His strength is in the depth of faculties that 
involve patience, courage, self-reliance, decision of character, keenness of in- 
sight and sagacity in judgment. His business is all of the workaday world, 
and is one long dead-pull upon talent, caution and perseverance. 

It is said that the banker is one of the creditor class—a high priest in the 
Sanhedrim of creditors. He is a creditor and he is a debtor. He tries harder 
to increase his debts than the most energetic borrower. He owes in more 
directions than any customer. He owes for his capital. He owes for his 
surplus. He owes for his undivided profits. He owes for collection items, 
less as large a fraction as the business will stand, and he owes for all his 
deposits. His stockholders give him time to pay them:-their money. The 
collection items are paid promptly for sufficient consideration. If there is no 
consideration, the money is kept until the par point is reached, and that takes 
time. The deposits are due on demand, and it is the good banker’s pride to 
increase them daily. If there is a conflict between the creditor class and the 
debtor class, the banker must either be neutral or follow modern instances, 
and rapidly change his party. He can usually hold his own as a creditor, if, 
as a debtor, his class enjoys its full privileges. When he ceases to be a 
debtor he does not hold much of a rank as a creditor. Therefore, as between 
the debtor and creditor, he tries to be a bi-partisan. But debtor he is, and 
prefers to be at the bottom, for then creditor he may freely become. 

Is banking a trade or a profession ? That depends upon the banker. The 
man who worms along in a narrow groove gets a fixed vision and a con- 
tracted brain, and becomes a shopkeeper of money. To one of wider view, 
the function takes on the dignity of a profession. The field of usefulness is 
wide. The range of activity is great. To analyze acounts, to read markets, 
to understand aright the tides and the cross currents in the habits of money, 
to judge human nature, to detect the approaching financial storm, to guess 
the crisis in its passage, to arrange maturities, to sharply define commercial 
credits, to fortify against speculative borrowings, to steer clear of real estate, 
to stubbornly hold assets at the melting point against the temptation of fixed 
or slow investments, to remember that the best as well as the worst market 
has a to-morrow, to know the paying value of a goodly amount of cash, to be 
able to give his duty the benefit of every doubt, and to have the courage not 
to take more than the ordinary risks of business, is to know a banker's 
primer. Success in banking requires time, patience and unending industry. 
Years of driblets make a surplus. One loss eats up the result of a multitude 
of transactions, and draws in its train days and even nights of care. The 
banker who never makes a loss may exist, but his existence is doubtful, and 
his education is incomplete. Moreover, he never has had the pleasure of see- 
ing the dead come to life out of the musty corner of the portfolio of protested 
bills. 

It is harder to make banking pay than most people think. The tendency 
of our profits to diminish is the natural incident of the competition of loan- 
able capital, and must be reckoned with as a factor in the future of our busi- 
ness. The net earnings on the money invested in banking, in capital and sur- 
plus, does not exceed, as a whole, six per cent. The net earnings in the yea? 
ended June 30, 1897, on the capital and surplus of the National banks, were 
5.4 per cent., and in twenty-eight years the average net earnings on the 
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peginning of the National bank system 5,095 banks have been organized, of 
which 3,617 are in operation. There have been only 368 failures among Na: 
tional banks in thirty years, so that more than a thousand banks have 
liquidated and paid all claims, the inference being that they could not make 
the business pay. 

We might as well make public confession that we are agents of the money 
power. That money power is lodged not in the hands of the few, but in the 
splendid body of common people composing the Republic of the United 
States. The i.ational banks are owned by 281,225 shareholders. Of these 
101,944 are women. The average investment of each shareholder is $2,250. 
Over sixty per cent. of the shareholders of National banks own ten shares or 
less. The State bank statistics would probably show a more scattered owner. 
ship. The number of depositors runs into the millions. There is no syndicate 
so strong as to dictate the policy of the banks of this country, or to interfere 
with the dealings between a bank and its regular customer. 





THE EXTENSION OF BANKING FACILITIES. 


We often hear that there is a lack of banking facilities in certain parts 
of our country. As bankers we should know about this, and explain the rea- 
son. There is no doubt of the fact, but there is a twin fact to it, which is, ) 
that where banking facilities do not exist, conditions for profitable banking | 
do not exist. The complaint comes from agricultural regions. Here the 
crops that require money are planted at the same time, and they are mar- 
keted at about the same time. The customers of a bank would deposit money 
at a time when there was no demand for it, and withdraw it when loans were 
needed. A bank must profitably employ its funds all the year, or banking | 
will not pay expenses. Small banks are not the remedy. They cannot exist 
where industry is not diversified to some degree, so that money may be kept 
out in the different seasons. In Canada the branch bank system meets the 
want, and it would do so in this country, giving a better distribution of loan- 
able capital and an interest rate more nearly uniform. 





BETTER INFORMATION ABOUT CREDITS. 


One of the lessons derived from our last period of trade depression is, that 
hankers must reduce credits to a more scientific basis, and get into close and 
accurate touch with the affairs of dealers. The credit men of mercantile 
houses, who give credit in goods as we give credit in money, have organized 
ina national association, to bring about greater accuracy in information and 
uniformity in statement. We have seen how men can conduct their business 
with eyes shut to the changes going on about them. They do not begin in 
time to adjust themselves to economic changes. Their mistake is apparent 
when it is too late. Who can ever estimate the revolution in the business of 
individuals, caused by the popular use of the bicycle ? It changed fashions, 
affected habits of life, and worked damage to many trades, so that men con- 
fronted losses from an unexpected cause without doing anything to hurt their 
credit, in the ordinary sense. Every banker is interested in promoting the 
use of uniform credit statements. The mercantile agencies are seeking to im- 
prove their service, and we can do much to assist them. We have to go into 
partnership with every man to whom we extend credit. Our interest return 
is always small, compared to the money advanced. We have a right to full 
information intelligently presented. If dispensers of merchandise credits 
insist upon statements, the dispensers of money credits, whose return is much 
smaller, should do the same. ‘The influence of this Association should be 
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freely given to the movement of the National Credit Men’s Association, to 
have merchants file detailed statements with the mercantile agencies, and to 
have the latter indicate in their reports whether or not ratings are based on 
such statements. 

| INCREASE IN THE PRODUCTION OF GOLD. 


Every banker has his eye on the enormous gold production of the world, 
in which Colorado is taking such a commanding position in this country, 
From figures at hand it appears that the world’s gold production for 1897 was 
$240,000,000, coinage value, and that in less than ten years the annual yield 
has doubled, and is now greater than the combined production of both gold 
and silver was ten years ago. If the increase continues we have a bigger 
question than we now appreciate. The estimate of the gold production for 
1898, based on the large returns already in, is $275,000,000. The gold produce. 
tion of Colorado last year placed her first in the list of gold-producing States, 
Her gold product this year will probably exceed in value the silver product 
of 1890, the year the Sherman law was passed. 

The money stock of gold on January 1, 1894, in the whole world was 
$3,965,900,000—the supply accumulated since gold began to be used as money. 
The five years’ production since, including the estimate for 1898, will, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, be $1,097,000,000, coinage value, or twenty-seven per cent. of the 
accumulated gold money stock of the world as it stood just five years before. 
Of course, a large amount of the annual product of the gold is used by the 
industrial arts; but, making full allowance for this, the fact remains that 
the money stock of gold has increased more than twenty per cent. in five 
years. 

In the past we have devoted our conventions for the most part to listen- 
ing to learned economic essays. Our members traveled far, and sat silent to 
listen. They went away with a mass of arguments and facts and statistics 
to digest, and many of them never came back. In recent years, we have 
sought to draw upon the experience, practical thought and philosophy of our 
own meimbers--in short, to develop home talent—and we are much better 
satisfied. We are practical bankers, dealing with conditions as they are; and 
never expect to be ideal bankers dealing with conditions as they might be. 
This business-like tendency in our Association’s affairs has met with hearty 
approval. We hope, in this Convention, that the individual member who has 
any question bothering his brain, will make a demand draft upon us all. We 
are here to help one another all we can; to discuss practical questions; to get 
up a cross-fire of question and answer upon points of law and practice; and 
to get the benefit of many minds. 


WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 


One of the practical efforts of this Association is the work of its Pro- 
tective Committee in making a common cause for all its members against 
bank criminals. The policy is well understood—especially by those who are 
expert enough in burglary, forgery and swindling methods to be dangerous— 
and the little metal sign, “Member American Bankers’ Association,” has 
come to have a dread meaning to the criminal class. A few figures will tell 
more than many words: Only one member of this Association has lost money 
through burglary since February, 1895. The loss to members through bur- 
glars and sneak thieves since the protective policy was perfected has been 
$8,875. The loss to non-members, so far as reported, exceeds $200,000. 
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UNIFORM COMMERCIAL LAW. 


We have another practical purpose in the hands of an efficient committee 
—that is, to get uniform laws in all the States on commercial paper. For 
many years we have been working to abolish days of grace; and although 
the end of this effort is not yet in sight, we have made satisfactory progress. 

Grace is now eliminated from custom in: 


California, Idaho, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 

Colorado, Illinois, New York, Utah, 

Connecticut, Maryland, North Dakota, Vermont, 

Dist. of Columbia, Massachusetts, Ohio, Virginia, 

Florida, Montana, Oregon, Wisconsin. 
Grace is allowed on sight drafts only in: 

Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island. 


Grace is generally allowed in: 








Alabama, lowa, Missouri, South Dakota, 
Arizona, Kansas, Nebraska, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Nevada, Texas, 
Delaware, Louisiana, New Mexico, Washington, 
Georgia, Michigan, North Carolina, West Virginia, | 
Indiana, ; Minnesota, Oklahoma Ter’y, Wyoming. 
Indian Territory, Mississippi, South Carolina, 


The confusion of statutes in the different States has long been perplexing 
to business men. As clearing agents of the merchant and manufacturer, 
bankers come directly in contact with these conflicting laws. It is a long and 
tedious task to reconcile the differing State policies; but this Association has, 
I hope, an endless career; and if a steady purpose energetically promoted 
should give consistency and uniformity to the laws of the different States 
affecting negotiable instruments, the result would be of lasting benefit. 


DEMAND FOR PRACTICAL RESULTS. 


There is clearly a demand for practical results from all bankers’ associa- 
tions. The closer contact of bankers in group or State meetings has given 
point and vitality to banking talent. Questions of common interest are 
opened out for discussion, and are dealt with in crisp, concise language. 
Bankers are trained to get at the practical end of a problem. As a class they 
show much resource, skill and ability in doing so. The tendency in the asso- 
ciations of the various States is to do something. There has been a con- 
troversy with the express companies about rates on money packages. The 
plan of using the registered mail, with an insurance policy against loss, was 
energetically promoted in the various associations, and the express rates have 
come down. The express money-order has also received attention; and in 
Georgia, in Texas, in Arkansas, and also in Canada, the banks, through their 
associations, have gone practically to work to meet the competition by a sys- 
tem of reciprocal drafts. The clearing-house idea in interior districts is under 
discussion. The ever-present burden of bank taxation is being handled with 
more energy; credit-information plans are being talked about; and while the 
War-revenue tax is operative, there is a new topic to absorb much attention. 
There are numerous State questions, involving obsolete commercial practice 
—some of them relics of legislation when banking was in its crude infancy-- 
which, if practically stated and energetically pursued, could be remedied. 
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BANKERS MUST BE UP WITH THE TIMES. 


As bank profits decrease, and we all see that tendency as the interest rates 
get lower, a higher range of skill will be required in our business. Just as 
mueh close hard study is being given to business to-day as to any profession. 
Lord Eldon chose the stupidest man in London for his banker, and was SOrry 
he could not find one more stupid, but that was a long time ago. It used to 
be said that if a man could tell the difference between a mortgage and a bil} 
of exchange he could go into the banking business. We have found out in 
this country the costliness of the experiment of running a bank as a side oc. 
cupation to another business. We have to be attentive to every detail to get 
a good result. A bank either goes ahead or falls behind; it will not run it- 
self. Then, too, bankers, like other successful business men, must study the 
economic aspects of things about them. These are becoming more complex as 
civilization advances. The hundred hands of Science are mixing in business 
all of the time, replacing the old with the new. An adjustment to one set of 
conditions is scarcely made before a vew set of conditions begins to develop. 
The tide flows in, and the rocks in the channel are lost to sight; but they 
do not cease to exist. We c2ase to think and to talk about them. When the 
ebb tide runs they reappear. It is our business as bankers to keep our charts 
corrected to date and to watch the tides. Elusive, subtle, evasive and per- 
plexing as the principles governing the financial affairs of the world are, 
they nevertheless work with the certainty of any law of nature. It is our 
duty to study the business affairs of our country, to isolate and search out to 
the roots the complex economic phenomena, and to tell the story as simply 
as we can. What better forum is there for this than a bankers’ convention ? 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now hear the annual report of the Secretary of 
the Association, Major James R. Branch, of the United States Volunteers. 
(Applause.) 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


° ope NEw YORK, August 15, 1898, 
American Bankers’ Association, New York: 


GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor to submit the following comparative report for 
the fiscal years of 1897 and 1898: 





1897. 
Cash balance membership account 


1898, 
Cash balance membership 








account August 15, 1898.. $20,521.81 
August 31, 1897, including $37,92 Drafts deposited for next 
ear’s dues subject to 
of drafts subject to payment,.... $46,524.37 | Tone sia 44,765.00 $65,286.81 
Members joining from September 
Members joining from September 1, 1897, to August 15, 1898.......... 783 
1, 1896, to September AX NR 1019 Paid members August 15, 1898...... 3,385.00 
Annual membership dues paid 
, from September 1, 1897, to Au- 
Paid members September 1, 1807... ase | Tt Mic d¢cccsiesepeveadsekasens $46,166,67 
| Total dues paid during year ending 
Annual membership dues paid for a”... * are ae $39,745.40 
year ending August 31, 1897...... $39,745.40 | Being an increase of...............- $6,421.27 


Fifteen thousand dollars were transferred as per order of the Executive Council 
from Membership to Protective Fund Account, and the Treasurer holds $14,000 
Government bonds, market value of which is $15,750. 

There were 248 members lost from failures, liquidation and withdrawal from the 
Association, decreasing the membership at the beginning of the fiscal year to 2,602. 
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Many letters have been written, and circular letters have been sent from this 
office, to every bank, trust company and private banker in the country. This, with 
the help of the local officers of the Association, has resulted in a gain of 783 mem- 
bers, who joined from September 1, 1897, to August 15, 1898, making a net gain 
over last year’s total membership of 535. 

The roll now embraces 3,385 members, with combined capital and 





i nnd rn ccddcddcdascbsanebsdoctiwendanedeises<éstudiaieenem $1,049,639,003 
cia ccddcsdcrcvdcdecdeusodeccasdisevacresentsdstiac 3,840,709,491 
PN itch ocadcbabes pbindecddsectnabeerddtedduaiaeuettedenens+ eisdialeuns $4,890,348,494 


These figures do not include the capital and deposits of 362 members, who are 
private bankers, and make no statements. 

The Association is not only steadily increasing in numbers, but in practical and 
far-reaching benefits to its members and the country at large. Part of this progress 
is owing to the fact that at present not a single discord mars the steady beat or 
harmony of our advancing steps. This has allowed the officers throughout the 
country, by united efforts, to place the American Bankers’ Association on a higher 
plane than it has ever reached before. Very respectfully, 

Jas. R. Brancn, Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT: If there are no objections the report will be received and 
printed in the minutes. 

The Annual Report of the Treasurer of the Association will now be pre- 
sented by Mr. Walker Hill, President of the American Exchange Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 
To the American Bankers’ Association : St. Louis, Mo., August 15, 1898. 

Gentlemen—lI have the honor to submit the following report of receipts and dis- 
bursements since the beginning of the current fiscal year, viz., September 1, 1897 : 

GENERAL MEMBERSHIP ACCOUNT. 


Balance on hand, September 1, 1897...............c.eceeceeess $46,524.37 

Balance returned by Secretary account expenses Detroit Conven- 123.50 
EER STE PIS Se a Pe ie ee eee eee 

Received interest on bonds................ Seite isin abil tak te ach 700.00 

Re -eived proceeds of sale of safe..... 2... cece cece ccccceces 10.00 

Check redeposited, Sept. 30, 1897, interest on bonds........... 175.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH SECRETARY’S OFFICE. 
Annual dues paid by members from September 1, 1897, to 
August 15, 1898 : 


CS SEE IEEELIS NNS OO RI TS IE $6.67 
ee eeuiaicas wade 730.00 
es Leet sae 292.50 
OR SERRE RP EAT AIG eR eS 3,930.00 
RSNA ee i an 2,715.00 
sa RRR ieee acai aes a lesa 320.00 

3) ERR RR ee eRe n es 210.00 $8,204.17 


From members who paid dues in advance to September 1, 1899, 
as follows: 


a a i eS ae ae a $180.00 
i ne acs 300.00 
a ee 80.00 

th SNR ea a SRR nie 150.00 710.00 


Drafts for membership due .for fiscal year, beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, deposited in the Chase Nat‘onal Bank, New 
York, subject to deduction of amounts of drafts that may 
Bee ee IID 6.5 cs Oa nies chnecdewks boca bapnaneiinc’s 44,765.00 


hh 6 dn dani es tices bast nbbe taeus anne $101,212.04 





ee ~— 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
Disbursements as per accompanying vouchers................ $33,205.23 
Draft charged back account dues for year 1897-98 as follows : 

EE I Pe a ee PTT eC ET Te TTT ere $1,150 
ned sivks dak casienedehs cheese tekedesvarees 1,200 
Be CP ah is Ves oa Che adek vaee bees Shanes bin Fis 220 

ee as ia ee ites oa uae! 5 PN ORTE Sa 150 =. 2, 720.00 

Balance on hand at close of business, August 15, 1898........ 65,286.81 





$101,212.04 
STANDING PROTECTIVE ACCOUNT. 
Balance on hand August 1, 1807...........scccccccsssccccees $3,002.31 
Transferred to this account from General or membership Ac- 
count as instructed by resolution of Executive Council 








ED oc ceuneeeb dic eesusw ous aeedeeh eee 15,000.00 
es Sr IR IIIOE, o's os 0. 6'ns owdsccesconceneces evens 293.12 
$18,295.43 

Disbursements to August 1, as per vouchers accompanying.... 16,645.59 
$1,649.84 


The Treasurer holds for the Association, as an investment, $14,000 par value 
United States Government bonds, five per cents. of 1904, valued at $15,680. 
(Signed) WALKER HILu, 7vreasurer. 
THE PRESIDENT: This report will also be received and printed in the minutes. 
The report of the Auditing Committee will now be presented by Mr. A. G. 
Campbell, President of the First National Bank, of Natchez, Mississippi. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 
DENVER, Colo., August 22, 1898. 
To the American Bankers’ Association, Denver, Colorado: 

Gentlemen—The report of the Treasurer of the Association and the financial 
report of the Standing Protective Account have been examined by us, and we find 
the report to agree with the cash book. 

The total receipts as shown by the cash book being $101,212.04, and the vouchers 
of the disbursements amount to $35,925.23, leaving a balance as submitted at the 
close of business, August 15, 1898, of $65,286.81. 


STANDING PROTECTIVE ACCOUNT. 
We have examined the report of the Standing Protective Account showing : 








eS OR I REE By io one weep ccbsecvcrsceccccenes $3,002.31 
Receipts and disbursements .......... Perper Teer TTT Tre 15,293.12 
eed ae $18,295.43 
Disbursements to August 1, 1898 ............. ccc eee eee eee eee 16,645.59 
Leaving balance on hand, August 1, 1898 ............... $1,649.84 


Also we have examined the vouchers of the Protective Committee and find that 


they agree with the above account. 
(Signed) A. G. CAMPBELL, 


BRADFORD RHODES, 
M. B. Loyp. 
THE PRESIDENT: This report will also be accepted and printed in the minutes. 


Next in order is the repoit of the Protective Committee, which will be presented 
by Mr. Caldwell Hardy, Cashier of the Norfolk National Bank, Norfolk, Virginia. 
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REPORT OF THE PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Protective Committee begs to submit the following report for the third year 
of the work committed to its care by the Executive Council : 


Balance on hand per Treasurer’s Report, August 











Siciitiadeias civednns Ghee tadennennaake $3,002.31 

Appropriated by the Executive Council.......... 15,000.00 

Received refund, March, 1898, expenses advanced. 293.12 
$18,295.43 

Paid account expenses, 1896-1897................ $432.68 

Paid account expenses, 1897-1898................ 16,212.91 
$16,645.59 

Na oF hae icine esheheedlaeeeckeciees $18,295.43 

Te SN 6 ok bn Kaa SbTS> Seb eee K eee is 16,645.59 
Bens Bat 1, TGs occ c cc cacecctsece vies $1,649.84 


The work of the Protective Committee in its policy and detail is now well known 
to the members of the American Bankers’ Association, and it does not seem necessary 
to repeat what has been stated at the previous conventions. The success of our 
effort has been beyond anything which could have been reasonably expected at the 
beginning, and the appreciation of the protective feature of the Association, as a 
practical return for the annual fee, has been shown by the noteworthy increase in 
the membership. The paid membership of the Association in 1894-1895, as rendered 
at the Atlanta Convention October, 1895, showed 1711 members, a smaller member- 
ship than that of the previous year. At that Convention the Protective Committee 
rendered its first report, and gave widespread notice of what it was undertaking to 
do for the banks that joined the Association. Steady increase has followed in the 
membership from that time until this Convention, as is shown by the following 





figures : . 
Paid membership of the Association 1894-1895.................008. 1,711 
‘ ss “ NG 056 400%% wane ones cnn 2,188 
‘6 ss 24 ce dvsenddcwaanxeess 2,813 
“6 ss ” Se nh bnstidavawenouess 3,350 


Starting out to throw a line of protection around the members of the American 
Bankers’ Association, the Protective Committee secured the services of the Pinker- 
ton National Detective Agency, and instructed it to get information in respect to 
the movements of all the professional bank criminals known to the police of the 
various cities, and to give to those who were known to follow the occupation of 
swindling or robbing banks distinct warning that the Association had entered upon 
a crusade against them for the protection of its members, and that, under the rules 
laid down, no crime would be compromised or condoned, and no expense spared to 
puni-h criminals to the full extent of the law. The outcome of the protective policy 
during the time it has been actively conducted by the Association, is shown in the 
following statements : 

1. From May 1, 1895, to August 1, 1898, members of the American Bankers’ 
Association suffered by burglars, robbers and sneak thieves, a total loss of $8,875. 

2. From May 1, 1895, to August 1, 1898, banks non-members of the Association 
suffered, in the same way, reported losses of over $200,000. 

3. So far as can be ascertained there is but one organized band of professional 
criminals now operating on the banks of this country, and up to this time it has not 
attacked a member of the Association. 

4. In the past year the only burglary committed on a member of the Association 
since February, 1895, occurred at Boelus, Neb., October 5, 1897. Otis Anselon and 
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Otto Warwick were arrested for this burglary, and have been sentenced to three 
years and six months’ and eight years’ imprisonment respectively. 

A most significant contrast, aptly illustrating the comparative immunity enjoyed 
by the members of the American Bankers’ Association from burglars and the like, 
is found in the fact that early in 1895, before the purpose and power of the new 
organization were thoroughly realized and its influence established, members lost 
heavily. A comparison of the total reported losses shows that : 

In the four months from January 1 to May 1, 1895, members lost by burglars and 
robbers $23,706. 

In the twenty-seven months from May 1, 1895, to August 1, 1898, members lost 
by burglars and robbers $8,875. 

The above figures do not include losses suffered by members through forgeries, 
Statistics in respect to these are difficult to obtain. The broad effect of the protect- 
ive feature is shown by the fact that in 1894, before this Association began the 
protective work, the banks of the United States lost $229,261 from burglary and 
forgery, and that in the year ending August, 1898, the members of this Association 
lost through burglary $1,400, and through forgeries of all kinds, amateur and pro. 
fessional less than $15,000. 

The Committee has, during the year, made an important demonstration to the 
professional bank criminals, which it is confident will not be forgotten, in accom- 
plishing the extradiiion from London, England, of Charles Fisher. Fisher is an 
habitual thief and forger, notorious on two continents. He is credited with originat- 
ing, in this country, the scheme of rifling letter-boxes, altering the stolen checks and 
presenting them at the banks, and has organized a number of bands for this kind of 
work. In 1895 he was arrested at Baltimore and transferred to Cincinnati, charged 
with attempting to pass at the First National Bank a check which he had raised 
from $15 to $1,500. He escaped in November, 1895, and made his way to London, 
England, where he was located in May, 1897, by the detective agents of the Asso- 
ciation. He was transferred to Cincinnati by the American Bankers’ Association and 
the banks of Cincinnati, and on December 18 pleaded guilty and was sentenced to 
three and one-half years’ imprisonment. 

The Committee takes pleasure in reporting the arrest and conviction of Alonzo 
J. Whiteman, formerly State Senator of Minnesota, whose tendency to bank 
swindling has for a long time given the Comwittee concern. Whiteman had 
been director of a bank, and was familiar with the details of banking practice. 
In May, 1895, he was arrested in New York and transferred to San Francisco 
on requisition from California, charged with forging and passing a check for 
$500. He was convicted and sentenced to nine years’ imprisonment, but secured 
a new trial which resulted in his discharge from custody November 9, 1896. On 
March 6, 1897, the agents of the Association accomplished his arrest in New York 
for swindling a New York bank out of $580 on a fraudulent check, but he managed 
to escape conviction owing to conflicting evidence. On July 9, 1898, at Chicago, 
Ill., he was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment and a fine of $2,000 as a result of 
the efforts of the agents of the Association, who accomplished his indentification as 
the man who, early in June, 1898, had swindled the Grand Pacific Hotel Company 
with a fraudulent Cashier’s draft of the Lawrence National Bank, Lawrence, Kansas, 
on the First National Bank of New York for $250. A supply of blank Cashier 
drafts, secured from a New York lithographer, was found in Whiteman’s possession. 

We have referred, heretofore, to the work of the Committee in breaking up the 
important forgery band headed by Charles Becker and James Cregan, and to their 
trial in San Francisco where, in 1896, both Becker and Cregan were convicted and 
were sentenced to imprisonment for life. After two years of contention in the 
courts, a decision has been rendered in favor of Becker and Cregan setting aside 
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their conviction and ordering a new trial. The Committee is prepared to continue 
the prosecution of these dangerous criminals, and it will do so. 

Four special circulars have been issued during the past year, as follows: 

On November 23, 1897, a special circular was issued to the banks and police 
departments throughout the United States with a view to causing the arrest of W. 
H. Geer who had swindled a member of the Association at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and was then operating extensively with bogus certified checks. Almost immedi- 
ately Geer went into hiding and ceased operations fora time. Later he renewed 
work and was arrested by the officials at Richmond, Va., charged with obtaining 
money under false pretenses, and was sentenced to sixteen months in the county 
jail. Warrants for further prosecution have been secured and lodged pending the 
expiration of his sentence. 

On November 26, 1897, a special circular was issued to the Chicago banks warn- 
ing members of the Association of suspicious certificates of deposit which were being 
floated by a private bank in Indiana and disposed of by agents in Chicago. Several 
Chicago merchants were swindled by this paper, but the warning appears to have 
prevented loss to the banks. 

On January 11, 1898, a special circular was issued to the banks throughout the 
United States in order to accomplish the arrest of T. J. Hogan and two accomplices, 
then engaged in swindling banks with checks stolen from the mail and altered. 
Hogan was arrested at Columbus, O., February 14, 1898, and on the 17:h James 
Wallace and Frank Baxter were arrested at Chicago. Early in June the men were 
sentenced to five years each in the Columbus, O., penitentiary. 

On February 15, 1898, a special circular was issued through sections of the West 
offering a reward for information leading to the arrest of Dr. 8S. T. McClung, alias 
Geo. O. West, who had been defrauding Colorado banks with worthless checks bear- 
ing the forged indorsements of local physicians. He was arrested at Leadville, Col., 
on May 15, through the vigilance of the officers of the Carbonate National Bank, and 
was identified from a copy of the circular forwarded by the agents of the Associa- 
tion. On August 3, 1898, McClung pleaded guilty and was returned to jail pending 
sentence. e 

Since August 1, 1897, forty-seven circulars of General Information have been 
issued as warning bulletins to members of the Association, giving brief accounts of 
the methods of active swindlers. These have been accompanied by twenty-four 
photographs and descriptions. 

The prosecution of the protective work during the year has involved the consid- 
eration of two thousand reports, letters, etc., relating to the operations of criminals 
in every section of the country, and has exemplified more clearly than ever the fact 
heretofore noted in our reports, that the more dangerous and expert criminals have 
shown a disposition to avoid the banks which are members of this Association, and 
the Committee has had to deal with the common grade of swindler, whose bungling 
work very shortly ends in his arrest. 

FORGERS AND SWINDLERS.—The agents of the Association have generally inves- 
tigated and reported on the operations of criminals, involving over four hundred 
cases of forgeries and swindles during the year ending August 1, 1898. Of seventy- 
eight criminals who swindled, or attempted to swindle, members of the Association 
since August 1, 1897, thirty-three have been placed under arrest and twenty-five 
have been convicted. 

BuRGLARS AND THIEvEs.--The figures revised by our latest reports show that 
during the year ending August 1, 1898, forty-three banks not members of the Asso- 
ciation hive been attacked by depredators and suffered a total loss of $90,150. Dur- 
ing the same period members of the Association lost $2,400. Ia one instance, as 
slated above, $1,400 were taken by burglars, who, in consequence thereof, were 
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arrested and are now serving sentences of three and one-half and eight years respect- 
ively. In the other case a man who entered the bank ostensibly to make telephone 
repairs, walked off with an unguarded package of $1,000. 

The Protective Committee has consummated during the past year a contract 
with its detective agency on fair and liberal terms, approved and ratified by the 
Executive Council. Under the terms of the contract the agency has agreed to pro- 
vide the following service: 

“To keep themselves informed as thoroughly as possible as to the methods and 
movements of those who make a business of swindling or robbing banks, such as 
forgers, bank sneaks, burglars, bank confidence men, presenters of forged paper 
and letter-box thieves. 

To keep members of the Association informed, from time to time, at least once 
every three months, of such general facts as may warn them as to men and methods 
and stimulate their vigilance. 

To send to members such photographs of bank criminals as may be deemed use- 
ful, and to provide them with facsimiles of specimens of the handwriting of forgers 
or swindlers who are systematically at work. 

To seek, by correspondence or personal interview with the proper authorities, to 
have such criminals apprebended, securely incarcerated and indicted, and released 
only on sufficient and reliable bail. To scek, by like means, to have such persons 
successfully prosecuted, and after conviction to oppose all petitions for their pardon. 

To secure, by like means, further prosecution and punishment of such criminals 
for other known crimes which they may have committed.” 

In accordance with the terms of the contract requiring the detective agency to 
keep members posted, a series of information bulletins, beginning with the issue of 
August, 1898, has been designed by the Protective Committee, to convey to mem- 
bers from time to time items of information culled from the mass of matter con- 
tinually piling up in the files. These bulletins will contain pictures and descrip- 
tions of active criminals. Each issue should be carefully preserved. With the first 
issue of the pamphlet was sent a little book entitled ‘‘ The Confidential Book of the 
Protective Committee” which discusses in a general way the methods of profes- 
sional criminals, and furnishes precautionary advice and instructions. 

Following is the detailed Financial Statement of Protective Committee from 
close of fiscal year July 31, 1897, to August 1, 1898: 








RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand August 1, 1007. ........cicccccccsccccces coe $3,002.31 
Appropriated by Executive Council..................eeeeeees 15,000.00 
i crcevaw es endvurn’ bee waeee 2938.12 

$18,295.43 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid Pinkerton, expense incurred prior to August 1, 1897...... $432.68 
Paid Pinkerton, expense incurred August 1, 1897 to August 1, 

DNS diknenddeseeeke<pienkes hidheeeenehesenneens tas one er 14,636.96 
Salary and expenses, clerk to Protective Committee............ 1,437.20 
Paid Stewart & Co., 1,000 aluminum plates ................6.. 120.00 
Paid American Bank Note Co., 500 printed slips............... 3.75 
ED Crdccknceph nw Seed ea ed eenaen bese aeeedn cede eeetentes 15.00 
TE Re ee eT eee Ter Ter Tre re 1,649 84 

$18,295.43 


. The Committee desires to repeat the recommendation heretofore made, that mem- 
bers should use the greatest caution in the employment of printers and lithographers, 














and that they should insist upon care on the part of those whom they employ in 
disposing of surplus blank checks and drafts. 

In conclusion the Committee begs to express its sincere thanks to all members of 
the Association who, when called upon, have endeavored to facilitate the conduct 
of the work involved in the protective feature. 

Appended hereto is a copy of the annual report of the detective agency em- 


ployed by the Association. 
Respectfully submitted, 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


THE PRESIDENT: The report of the Executive Council will now be pre- 
sented by Mr. Alvah Trowbridge, Vice-President of the National Bank of 
North America, of New York city. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL.—ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Those of you who are not habitual 
attendants at our meetings are learning to-day something of the character 
and aims of the American Bankers’ Association. From the necessities of a 
quarter of a century ago came this organization, which was then only a dim 
prophecy of what it would be to-day. Bankers then thought there were great 
questions to be decided. So we think now. Great arguments have followed, 
great principles have been discussed, and the platforms of our conventions 
have resounded with the eloquence of masters in oratary. What have we 
settled ? This: that bankers generally are good men and true; that better 
acquaintance begets confidence in one another, and confidence has led us to 
join in better methods, and the better methods have tended to increase our 
business and decrease our risks. 

During the first eighteen years of the Association we were discussing the 
larger problems of finance and gaining a little in membership until we 
reached 1,500. In the next four years we added to this until we had 1,900 
members. Our present membership is 3,385. 

What has done this ? Our discussions ? No, but our confidence in each 
other and the manliness of man. We have taught ourselves to live and let 
live, and that in union there is strength. We have not achieved great things 
in the way of politics, but we have done a work for which every member is 
proud and thankful. We have put in practice the golden rule. Safe-makers 
tell you that burglars break every make:-of safe but theirs. Manufacturers 
of patent safety papers and books tell you that forgers can get ahead of you 
on every pattern and form except theirs. But I tell you that the Protective 
Committee of the American Bankers’ Association is better than them all. 
(Applause.) As you have heard from the report of the Protective Committee, 
during the last three years our membership has been practically exempt from 
losses, while bankers outside the Association have lost through rascals nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars in the same time. You may say, why do not 
all bankers join the Association ? Why don’t every man insure his life ? 
Why don’t every child learn to swim ? Let every member send to the Secre- 
tary the names of three new members before he leaves this Convention, and 
the thing is done. (Applause.) 

The great additions to our membership in the last three years are mostly 
due to the very efficient work of our Secretary, who having a wide acquain- 
tance among bankers has used his efforts and his own strong personality for 
the Association. When the war broke out he became infected with the 
patriotic spirit and enlisted in the army. This is he here (pointing to the 
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Secretary). The Executive Council being also patriotic granted him leave of 
absence, and he is now Major of the Seventh U. S. Volunteers. The work of 
his office is well done, and is in good order. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objection, the report will be received and 
printed in the minutes. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, of New York city: Mr. President and Gentlemen—A 
meeting of the Executive Council was held last evening at Brown’s Palace 
Hotel, at which some business was considered, which, as Chairman of the 
Council, I was directed to present to the Convention to-day. The first was a 
communication from the National Association of Freight Agents, under date 
of August 12, 1898, requesting us to appoint a committee to meet a similar 
committee from their association. The letter explains the reason for asking 
the appointment of the committee, and I will state what itis. They request 
that a committee from us meet their committee for the purpose of conferring 
relative to the establishment of a more convenient system of bank traffic in 
connection with freight shipments. 

I now move, Mr. President, that such a committee be appointed. 

JAMES R. Epwarps, of Baltimore, Md.: I second the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard this motion. AS many as are 
in favor of the motion will manifest by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE: The Executive Council recommend the passage of 
the folowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association earnestly favors the appointment 
under the authority of Congress of a commission to study the financial system in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippine Islands, and the Hawaiian Islands, and to report upon 
the subject of what special banking legislation is needed to facilitate commerce in any 
new territory which the United States may acquire. 

WILLIAM T. HACKETT, of Easton, Pa.: I second the adoption of that reso- 
lution. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the adoption of the resolution will please 
manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Adopted. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE: The Executive Council recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to consider and report upon the advisability 
of a bankers’ standard form for warehouse receipts and bills of lading. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, what is your pleasure with reference to this 
resolution ? 

WALKER Hitt, of St. Louis, Mo.: I move its adoption. 

T. P. Day, of Pittsburg, Pa.: I second the motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the adoption of this resolution will manf- 
fest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Adopted. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE: The Executive Council recommend the adoption of 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of this Association be appointed to inquire into the rates 
charged by surety companies for surety bonds, and to recommend a standard form of 
policy, and to consider any plan or plans that may be submitted. 

CALDWELL Harpy, of Norfolk, Va.: I move the adoption of that resolution. 

A. C. ANDERSON, of St. Paul, Minn.: I second it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the resolution recommended 
by the Executive Council. Is it your pleasure that it shall be adopted ? All 
in favor of it will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Adopted. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE: The Executive Council also recommend the adoption 
by the Convention of a suitable resolution to be transmitted to the President 
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of the United States, congratulating him and the army and navy on the suc- 
cessful termination of the war with Spain. 

THE PRESIDENT: A resolution in the proper shape will be presented to the 
Convention for its consideration later. 

We will now have the Report of the Committee on Uniform Laws, which 
will be presented by Mr. Frank W. Tracy, President of the First National 
Bank of Springfield, Ill. (Applause.) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM LAWS. 


Some twenty years ago, as I was sitting in the House of Representatives 
of the Illinois Legislature watching its closing hours, a member who had 
never spoken during the entire session arose to address the House. As he 
was a new speaker, every one was immediately on the qui vive to hear what 
he had to say, and I confess his speech made such an impression on my mind 
that I have not forgotten it to this day. He said: “Mr. Speaker, I am a 
farmer. I used to get the newspaper and sit on my porch and read with 
great awe of the proceedings of the Illinois Legislature. I made up my mind 
I would try and become a member of that august body. I succeeded in that 
ambition. I have been here the entire session. Have never inflicted you 
with a speech. Have always voted ‘ yea’ or ‘nay.’ Have watched with great 
interest the method of making laws, and I have come to the conclusion that 
ihe making of laws is like the making of sausages—the less you know about 
the process the more you respect the result.” 

Your Committee on Uniform Laws has been before many Legislatures the 
past winter, and we think after this experience that our farmer friend was 
mistaken in his estimate of legislation. We have found that the ruling minds 
of a legislative body are a careful, painstaking studious set of men, who 
are anxious to make the best laws possible for the government of the people. 
Sometimes a selfish interest will override this best judgment by methods 
which will carry the Legislature off its feet, but in the long run that error 
will be corrected, and a true judgment will be rendered. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law which we are endeavoring to have passed 
is very fortunate in having been tried for sixteen years in Great Britain and 
all its colonies; in having been endorsed by experts in law in thirty of the 
States of the Union. Indeed, it has been subjected to all the criticism which 
the best minds of the legal profession could bring to bear, and yet has come 
out unscathed. In spite of this, we find in every Legislature some wise man 
who wishes to offer some amendment. They cannot comprehend the fact that 
we are arriving at uniformity in all the States. One prominent banker sent 
us a long opinion given by his attorney upon the law. We made a careful 
examination of this opinion, and found the attorney was endeavoring to 
make this uniform law correspond to the laws of the State in which he lived. 

Much opposition has been expressed to the law because it abolishes days 
of grace; and, astonishing to say, this opposition manifests itself more 
strongly in the New England States than anywhere else. This was astonish- 
ing to your Committee, as we had always regarded this section of the Union 
as the most progressive in matters of financial legislation. That long argu- 
ments should be made against the abolishing of such a relic of stage-coach 
days in a country covered with railroads is a marvel indeed. We are pleased 
to say, however, that this opposition did not come from either the bankers 
or the lawyers. 

‘The number of States holding sessions of their Legislatures last winter 
was few in comparison to the whole number. The only States in which we 
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did any work were Maryland, Massachusetts, Ohio, Virginia, and Georgia, 
In Maryland, by the vigilant work of Hon. Lawrence B. Kemp, the assist- 
ance of the American Bar Association, and the Maryland Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, the law was passed, and Maryland was enrolled on the roll of honor. 

In Massachusetts, there being no bankers’ association, the American Bar 
Association took the initiative in introducing the law. The want of a bank- 
ers’ association was seriously felt, as we had no auxiliary by which the bank- 
ers of the State could be rallied to the support of the measure. In this 
dilemma your Committee appealed to H. L. Burrage, Vice-President of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and we found in him a tower of strength. 
Without his assistance the law could not have been passed. The opposition 
to the passage of the bill was simply because it abolished days of grace on 
sight drafts. We are happy to say the wise men of the State were not seri- 
ously affected by this opposition after they were shown the true value of 
this feature of the law. 

In Ohio we introduced the bill, and our Mr. Griffith gave it his individua! 
attention, and used every exertion to have it passed. At this session, how- 
ever, politics was the ruling idea, and business had to yield. We have made 
decided steps forward, however, in having had the bill referred to a Commis- 
sion on Uniform Laws to report to the Legislature which meets in 1900. It 
is confidently expected by Mr. Griffith that the bill will then be enacted into 
a law. 

Virginia has also placed herself on the roll of honor. The bill was intro- 
duced, and through the indefatigable work of our Mr. Hardy it was passed. 
The American Bar Association and the Virginia Bankers’ Association were 
in hearty accord and gave him much valuable assistance. 

Georgia had but a short session of the Legislature, but our friends worked 
with good will. Mr. G. Gunby Jordan, Vice-President of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, took active charge, and, through his efforts good progress 
was made. The bill was referred to a Commission of which W. S. Witham, 
member of this Association, is a member, and we confidently look forward 
to final passage through his valuable assistance. 

The Legislature of lowa met this winter, and your Committee made efforts 
to have the law introduced there, but the Iowa Bankers’ Association, after 
fully discussing the matter, decided the time was not propitious for its 
passage. Therefore no action was taken. It is confidently believed, however, 
by the officials of the Iowa Association that at the next session of the Legis- 
lature the law can be successfully pushed. 

In Kentucky, also, the bankers’ association thought it inadvisable, under 
the peculiar condition of politics in the Legislature at that time, to introduce 
the bill, so it was postponed until the next session of the Legislature. 

The bill was introduced into Congress as pertaining to the District of 
Columbia, and has passed the House of Representatives, has been acted on 
by a Committee of the Senate and reported favorably. It is now on the cal- 
endar and will undoubtedly be passed the coming winter. 

The task of attempting to pass this law in all the States is one of Her- 
culean proportions, but from the experience of the past winter your Committee 
believes it can be brought to a successful issue. It cannot be done without 
the enthusiastic support of all the bankers in all the States. Any indiffer- 
ence on their part begets indifference in the members of the Legislatures. 
Let me whisper a secret in your ears. All you have to do to pass this law in 
all the States is to overcome the indifference of the members of the Legis- 
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lature. Give us ten men in every Legislature who are enthusiastic in sup- 
port of any good bill, and we will guarantee that that bill is enacted into a 
law. We therefore ask the bankers of the States I name hereafter to get 
themselves enthused for the passage of the best law in its line that has ever 
been before a Legislature. See the members of the Legislature; inject enthusi- 
asm into them; get their minds saturated with the idea of the good they will 
be doing to their constituents, and we believe before the close of this century 
this law will be on the statute books of almost all the States of the Union. 

The following States hold session of the Legislature during the ensuing 
winter, and in all of them we hope the bill will be introduced and brought 
tu a successful passage: 





Alabama, Kansas, New Hampshire, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Maine, North Carolina, Texas, 
California, Michigan, North Dakota, Vermont, 
Delaware, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, 
Florida, Missouri, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Idaho, Montana, Rhode Island, Wisconsin, 
[llinois, Nebraska, South Carolina, Wyoming. 
indiana, Nevada, Scuth Dakota, 








The roll of honor, being the States in which the Negotiable Instruments 
Law is now in force, bears the following names: a 
Connecticut, New York, 
Maryland, Colorado, 


Massachusetts, Virginia. 

All honor to Colorado, one of the youngest of the States, but evidently one 
of the most progressive. bs 

In conclusion, we believe our Association is to be greatly encouraged and 
congratulated upon the first year’s results of the work of your Committee. 
We worked in five States only. The law was passed in three, and good 
progress made in the other two. There was no failure in any State. Should 
such results follow our work of the coming winter, we will have the law 
enacted in all the principal States in the Union. The remaining work will be 
easy. 

As a final word, we again ask the members of the Association to give us 
their enthusiastic help the coming winter, and we are prepared to promise 
the best of results, with such support. 

Respectfully submitted. 


sk 


FRANK W. TRACY, 
©. J. GRIFFITH, 
‘CALDWELL HArpy, 
Committee. 

THE PRESIDENT: The report of the Committee will be received and printed 
in the minutes. 

JOHN T. DismuKEs, of St. Augstine, Fla.: I would ask the gentleman tu 
add Florida to the list that he has read, as such a law as he speaks of was 
passed by the last Legislature. 

GEORGE Q. CANNON, Salt Lake City, Utah: I noticed in the list of States 
in which the Legislatures meet the coming winter that the State of Utah is 
omitted, and I simply desire to call attention to the fact that our Legislature 
will meet this winter. 

PETER WHITE, of Marquette, Mich.: Mr. President—— 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair reads under the ample brow of Mr. Peter 
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White, the President of the First National Bank, of Marquette, Mich., x» 
desire to move that the Committee receive the thanks of the Convention, and 
be continued in its work. 

PETER WHITE, of Marquette, Mich.: That is right. That is my motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are you ready for the question ? As many as are in favor 
of the motion will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, there is a local demand for your pictures. You 
are requested to assemble upon the Grant Avenue steps of the State House 
immediately after adjournment this morning and have your pictures taken— 
ladies and young men to the front. (Applause.) 

WILLIAM T. HACKETT, of Easton, Pa.: Mr. President—— 

SECRETARY BRANCH: Will the delegates please give their names on rising, 
as it will help the stenographer out. 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman who has just risen—the bald headed dele- 
gate, like your President—is Mr. William T. Hackett, Cashier of the Easton 
National Bank, Easton, Pa. 

WILLIAM T. HACKETT: I desire to ask your indulgence in order to make 
two announcements. The first is that delegates from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania are requested to meet in this hall immediately after adjournment this 
morning, for the purpose of electing a representative on the Committee on 
Nominations, as provided in the Constitution of the Association. The other 
announcement is, that I have been requested to invite the delegates to this 
Convention from the several State associations also to meet in this place upon 
the adjournment in order to nominate to this Convention five gentlemen for 
membership on the Executive Council. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now hear frof Mr. M. M. White, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in respect to the memory of a former President of this Association, a 
man whose face we all miss upon this occasion, William H. Rhawn, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M. M. WHITE, of Cincinnati, Ohio: It has been delegated to me, gentlemen, 
to prepare a suitable minute as a memorial to the late William Henry Rhawn, 
of Philadelphia. While it is a sad duty to perform, yet at the same time it is 
proper that we should put some testimonial upon our minutes with reference 
to one who has:served this Association faithfully and ably year after year, 
with only the omission of a single meeting in the twenty-four years of our ex- 
istence. I traveled with Mr. Rhawn from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and he 
inducted me into the office of President of this Association, in 1894, and on 
this occasion I almost fancy that he is in our midst, because it seems to me 
that if there is any connection, between the beyond and the present, the 
kindly face of William Henry Rhawn is looking down upon our deliberations 
and watching them in the spirit as he did in the flesh. I have prepared this 
paper, which I will now read: 


In MEMORIAM, WILLIAM HENRY RHAWN. 


The most important contribution which any community makes to the world is the 
character and influence of its eminent men. 

The recent death of William Henry Rhawn, which occurred on the 27th day of June, 
1898, aged sixty-six, removes from the list of membership one among the few who have 
been identified with the American Bankers’ Association since its organization, in 1875. 
He has been a delegate and present at every convention since 1875, with the exception 
of 1883. He was a member of the Executive Council from 1878 to 1888, and again from 
1893 to 1896, and served as President for the year 1892 and 1893. 

The significance of every human life is the character which it has maintained, that 
part which remains, and by its completeness and perfection leaves the deepest sense of 
108s to the world when the man himself passes away. 
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The career of our departed friend and associate illustrates the solid underlying prin- 
éiples of, industry, integrity and fidelity united with superior endowments, and the 
courage under all circumstances to follow, regardless of popularity, the path of justice 
and right as it was outlined to his clear perception. He was remarkably unselfish, 
ever sacrificing time, talent and strength for others, and in so doing did not accumulate 
a fortune to be counted in dollars and cents. 

As an unselfish public-spirited citizen among those interested in good works and 
practical reforms, moving among the best element of kindred spirits in Philadelphia, 
where he lived all his life, his example and labors will long continue to be felt by those 
he loved and delighted to serve. | 
' In his early manhood his attention was directed to financial affairs, and becoming 
identified with banking he entered upon his chosen career, and being possessed of 
enlarged and comprehensive views and studious habits he soon mastered the intricate 
mechanism of a bank as well as its management, and during thirty-two years was 
President of the National Bank of the Republic, Philadelphia, and retired when the 
bank ceased business, paying every depositor in full without any delay, and during its 
entire career under Mr. Rhawn’s charge not a shadow ever rested on the bank or on 
the personal or official character of its President. 

Men may die, but the work goes on, and as the name of our departed friend may for- 
ever disappear from the minutes of our Association, yet his kindly presence, no more 
to be with us as we annually gather together, is indelibly stamped on memory’s tablet 
until we shall lay down the cares of life, and happy shall we be to leave so fragrant 
memories as William Henry Rhawn, the large-minded, clean-handed Christian man. 
(Applause). 

ROBERT J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Ga.: I knew Mr. Rhawn well for over a quar- 
ter of a century, and I wish the adoption of the minute submitted by Mr. 
White. | 

J. B. FINLEY, of Monongahela, Pa.: I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: AS many as are in favor of the adoption of the minute 
which has been read by Mr. White will manifest it by rising. Adopted unani- 
mously. 

JoHN I‘arson, of Chicago: Mr. President, I think perhaps at this time it 
would be wise to pause a moment and place a flower in the paths of the liv- 
ing. As I have looked about this Convention I have missed the kindly face 
of two of our members who have invariably been present to cheer us with 
their words and aid us with their wisdom. I refer to Mr. N. B. Van Slyke, of 
Madison, Wis., and Mr. Eugene H. Pullen, of New York city, both of whom I 
understand are unable to be present with us on account of illness, and I move 
that the Secretary be instructed to send a telegram of greeting to each of 
these gentlemen and also expressing the hope of this Convention for their 
speedy recovery to health. 

JAMES H. WILLOCK, of Pittsburg, Pa.:-I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the motion will manifest it by saying aye 
- opposed, no. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now listen to the report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which will be presented by Mr. William C. Cornwell, President of the 
Sity Bank of Buffalo, N. Y. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UsEs OF BANKS (BUREAU OF EDUCATION) BY 
THE CHAIRMAN, Wm. C. CORNWELL. 
The Committee on the Uses of Banks, which was directed to continue its work 
by the Convention last year, begs to make the following report : 


OBJECT OF THE COMMITTEE. 
This Committee was appointed by the Executive Council at a regular meeting 
in March, 1897. It was continued in force at the Detroit Convention by vote of the 


Association. Its object was and is to distribute information as to the uses of banks 
in order to overcome the great ignorance and the great prejudice concerning banks, 
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and to disarm the blind hostility that grows out of lack of knowledge of what the 
banker is and what he does. ; 

First Step.—The Committee decided as a first step to issue a pamphlet for gen- 
eral distribution. 

After obtaining through correspondence the views of prominent bankers through. 
out the country as to what should be contained in the first pamphlet to be issued by 
the Committee, a pamplet was prepared under the title of ‘‘ What is a Bank?” 
Copies of this pamphlet were sent to 10,000 banks throughout the United States, 
with a letter to each asking for expressions of opinion as to its adaptability to the 
purpose for which it was prepared—to instruct the people of the United States as 
to the uses and purposes of banks. Enclosed with each letter was a postal card 
upon which the person or institution receiving the letter was requested to order 
such a number of the pamphlets as they would personally see to the distribution of, 
where they would do the most good. The letter itself was as follows : 


CIRCULAR LETTER. 


“DEAR Sir :—The undersigned Committee has in charge the work of distributing proper 
information as to the uses of a bank, the object being to do away with the present hostility 
which exists against banks among the ignorant or misinformed part of our population. 

The Committee proposes to send out a pamphliet—a proof of which is enclosed—which is 
intended to set forth in the simplest manner possible the work which a bank does in the com- 
munity. 

Please read this carefully. 

This book is intended as a primer—the facts stated are elementary and not in dispute; 
and the manner of stating them is intended to be so clear that all can understand. 

The Committee desire your earnest co-operation in placing these pamphlets in the hands, 
not so much of your own bank customers as in those of individuals (!aborers, mechanics, 
farmers and others) who have been misled upon this question or else have never been in- 
formed. We suggest that you make a list of the firms, etc., who do business with you, and 
who employ a large or small number of peuvple—that you ascertai1 whether these em- 
ployers will on any certain pay-day see personally that one of these pamphlets is placed in 
the hand of each employee. If your dealings are with the farming community we would like 
to have you personally attend to the placing of one of the pamphlets with each of this class 
of voters in your vicinity. It is the desire of the Committee that none of the pamphlets be 
wasted as is sometimes the case when such matter is given out to tellers or clerks for dis- 
tribution. 

The Committee desires to know whether you will undertake this work with us. Will you 
give it your personal attention? And if so, how many of these pamphlets (without cost to 
you for the pamphlets) will you use in the way intended. 

Kindly reply promptly on enclosed postal card. 

The importance of the education of the people on this great question will appeal to you 
at once. We desire your earnest personal co-operation, believing that every convert made 
to the indisputable truth will aid in the future in a safe solution of the great questions now 
in process of adjustment in the United States. 

(Signed) COMMITTEE ON USES OF BANKS, AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION.”’ 


A GRAND RESPONSE. 

The response to this letter was quick and almost overwhelming as to orders for 
the pamphlet. The replies came from about 5,000 banks from every State in the 
Union, and the orders aggregated nearly a million and a quarter copies, and were 
usually accompanied by some remarks as to the plan. Nearly all replies were fav. 
orable to the work, and the vast majority of banks replying expressed a willing- 
ness to codperate in the work of the Committee. These expressions written out in 
type cover 500 pages. They are mainly aggressively affirmative and many evidence 
much enthusiasm in the work and dec'ded satisfaction because of its undertaking 
by the Association. 

It is impossible to give an adequate idea in a few words of this sentiment, but 
some of the remarks are quoted below : 
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SOME OF THE REPLIES, 


CALIFORNIA: “Something of this kind is needed. This pamphlet will go far towards sup~- 
plying the need. The best I ever saw. Plain and comprehensive and ought to be in the 
hands of every voter.”’ 

MISSISSIPPI: ** Clear and to the point.” 

VIRGINIA: “ What has long been needed for the education of the masses along this spe- 
cial Jine.” 

INDIANA: “ The distribution will prove a splendid thing for bankers in general.” 

ARKANSAS: “* Believe it will fill a iong-felt want of the country bank.” 

TENNESSEE: “Think great good can be accomplished in this way. Have long felt the 
need of some means of reaching this class of people.” 

KENTUCKY: “** The public needs this very document.” 

CALIFORNIA: “ Believe the work undertaken by your Committee will result in great ben- 
efit to banking institutions.”’ 

TExAS: “This pamphlet is a good thing for any country.” 

ARKANSAS: “I will personally attend to the distribution of these pamphlets to farmers. 
Ithink they are fine and wil] do much good. Am pleased to know you are doing such good 
work,” 

MICHIGAN (Detroit): ** Nine of our customers employing a large number of hands (1730 
in all) have agreed to distribute the pamphlet among their employees.” 

MICHIGAN (Pt. Austin) : ** Ought to be in the hands of every family.” 

OunI0 (W, Lebanon): “ Think this a good move.”’ 

MINNESOTA (Duluth): * One hundred to men working in saw-mills.” 

NEBRASKA (Decatur): ** The truth simply expressed so that any child can understand.” 

N. DAKOTA: “Just what is needed in this section of the country.” 

MINNESOTA (Canby): Asks for copies in German and Scandinavian. 

TEeExAsS (Santa Ana): **A move in the right direction.” 

Texas: ** An excellent plan. A good work. Must be kept up.” 

ILLINOIS (Equality): ‘** Have been looking for something like it for the past five years.” 

ALABAMA: “* People need this kind of education.” 

KANSAS (Syracuse): “A most laudable enterprise, of especial advantage to Western 
bankers,” . 

KANSAS (Baxter Springs) : ‘* Will take pains to place them where they will do most good, 
and thank the Association for the privilege.” 

MARYLAND (Frostburg): “A splendid idea and we heartily approve of it.” 

OnI0: “Shall have my personal attention and will do everything in my power to aid 
your Committee.” 

N. DAKOTA: “ Will tend to remove prejudice against banks. Pleased to co-operate,” 

OKLAHOMA T.: “Our dealings are almost entirely with farmers. Send them along. This 
is one of the best moves I have had brought to my notice.” 

WESTERN OHIO: *“*Have commenced business here only a few weeks. Pamphlet is just 

what we need,” 

lowa (Waukon): “1 am pleased with the work.” 

KANSAS (Moline): “* Will attend to personally, as I think it is a grand thing.” 

WISCONSIN: “ Will do great good to our farming community here.”’ 

N. DAKOTA: “* Will give it personal, prompt attention.” 

OunTI0 (Seville): * Have an intelligent community who will appreciate the work. Have 

desired a condensed statement of this kind for a long time.” 

TENNESSEE (Tullahoma): “Send them to us. What we need in this country.” 

MISSISSIPPI (Magnolia) : ** We will be benefited by this work.” 

IowA: “A great work and a right move. Will give it personal attention.” 

WISCONSIN (Kewanee): “Just what we need.” 

KENTUCKY (Princeton): ‘This is just what I have been looking for for a long time. 

Have to deal almost entirely with farming community who do not understand the banking 
business.” 


ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


These but faintly convey an idea of the various expressions of approval and co- 
operation which came to the Committee from all parts of the country, upon receipt 
of its circular letters. 

The Committee made a report of its work to the Executive Council on March 24, 
and the Executive Council decided that on account of the magnitude of the work it 
did not feel authorized to undertake the task of carrying on and continuing the 
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work of the Committee, as it promised to grow to such vast proportions—the orders 
for the first pamphlet being so general and for such large numbers, and that only 
a beginning. 

Your Committee then prepared and sent out a letter addressed to each person or 
institution which had placed an order with the Committee for the pamphlet, advig- 
ing them that the Courier Company, Buffalo, N. Y., had agreed tv supply the 
pamphlet at the rate of $1 per 100 (about cost), enclosing a postal card upon which 
they could give an order for such a number of the pamphlets as they could use, 
Copy of second letter follows : 


SECOND LETTER. 


“DEAR SiR :—Referring to the circular letter of this Committee, dated February 23 last, 
which accompanied the proof of the pamphlet, ‘What is a Bank ?’ we have to report that the 
orders received for the pamphlet aggregated about a million and a quarter copies. nearly 
5,000 banks having offered to take and personally distribute copies, the orders being from 2% 
copies to 10,000 copies each. 

A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Bankers’ Association was held 
March 24, and the matter was brought before them. The final decision was that the work 
was so great that theydid not fee] warranted in undertaking it at this time,as the edu- 
cation would have to be continued, this pamphlet being only a beginning, and the undertak- 
ing seemed to them so large and important. The Committee therefore regret that they are 
prevented from carrying on the project, at least for the present. 

On account of the interest manifested by a large majority of the banks of the country 
the Committee dislike to abandon the matter altogether. The work will, however, have to 
go on without being conducted by the American Bankers’ Association. 

The printers of the pamphiet, The Courier Co., Buffalo, N. Y., have offered to furnish it, 
providing they rcceive orders aggregating a large number, at $1 per 100, and believing, on 
account of the many favorable expressions received, that many of the banks would like to 
take up the work on their own account, we have written this letter, enclosing a postal card, 
on which an order may be sent to the printers, if you desire, on this basis. 

The Committee will carefully supervise the delivery. 

(Signed) COMMITTEE ON USES OF BANKS.” 


THE BANKS WILLING TO PAY. 


The Courier Company have since then received orders which have exhausted an 
edition of 100,000 and are now filling orders from another edition, orders still con- 
tinuing to come. These orders have been received from all parts of the United 
States, and some of the banks have placed a second order. 

The fact that the banks of this country are willing to pay for the privilege of dis- 
tributing educational matter of this character is convincing evidence of the desirabil- 
ity of the Association’s undertaking this great work. 


BANKING CAPITAL UNJUSTLY TREATED. 


For many years in the United States a most unjust prejudice has existed against 
banks, and it is quite generally recognized that this prejudice against capital em- 
ployed in banking does not exist against capital employed in other lines of business. 
’ ‘The large insurance companies, with assets aggregating hundreds of millions 
of dollars, are not made the target of the political archer, as are the banks. This is 
probably due to the fact that the people have a better knowledge, generally, of 
insurance and its advantages to the people than they have of the banking business. 
Where there is one man who keeps an account in a commercial bank there are prob- 
ably a thousand who are members of the various fraternal orders, and are thus 
interested in and understand the principles of insurance, and it is for this reason 
that insurance does not meet the obstacles that banking does, and is not attacked by 
demagogues. If this is true of insurance it would also be true of banking under 
similar circumstances. 
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EDUCATION ONLY REMEDY. 


The only thing to do is to educate the people so that they will understand that, 
like the insurance business, the banking business is a decided advantage to the peo- 
ple generally, and that any injury done to banks is reflected back upon the people 
themselves, in the way of curtailment of loans, high rates of interest, general sup- 
pression of enterprise and consequent loss to all classes. When the people under- 
stand these things as they understand other lines of business, prejudice will disap- 
pear. The existence of this prejudice has been no fault of the banks themselves, 
as far as their daily operations are concerned, which are of the greatest possible 
benefit to every class in the community. 


WHERE BANKERS ARE AT FAULT. 


The fault has been that the bankers have not heretofore taken up the task of 
educating the people. The most absurd statements in regard to the special privi- 
leges of bankers are allowed to go unanswered and are generally accepted by the 
people as true. Ever since the late bond issue the papers which favored Govern- 
ment paper money and free silver have been full of the wildest nonsense as to the 
enormous profits that would accrue to the banks through the issue of notes based 
on the new bonds, and these statements are believed by probably ninety-nine per 
cent. of the people who read them. All these willful misrepresentations should be 
met and answered promptly, and this cannot be done unless it is made somebody’s 
business to do it. There is no people in the world who are so ready to recognize 
right and justice as the American people. It is folly to leave them in ignorance and 
any longer to allow this prejudice to flourish. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 

Gentlemen, you have before you to-day a momentous question. Will you begin 
now at the end of this century to right the wrongs which have oppressed the men 
of your calling for fifty years, or will you supinely, weakly, drop this task, because 
it seems so great, and fall back into the trenches, If you do, you have not learned 
the glorious lessons which our brave soldiers taught us before Santiago. 

Wma. C. CoRNWELL, 

RoBerT J. Lowry, 

Harvey J. HOLLISTER, 
Committee on Uses of Banks, American Bankers’ Association. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objection, this report will be received and 
printed in the minutes. ; 

PETER WHITE, of Marquette, Mich.: I move that the same Committee be 
continued, with instructions to pursue the good work another year. 

WILLIAM S. Witnam, of Atlanta, Ga.: Mr. President, I would like to sec- 
ond that motion in a one-minute speech. The subject of the Committee’s 
work is this modest little pamphlet which I hold in my hand, and which is 
no doubt familiar to all of you. The widespread prejudice against our busi- 
ness, aided by legislation and by politicians, needs just such work as this, 
and we need just such a conimittee as we have had. If I wanted to change the 
name of that little book I would eall it “‘ The Prejudice Killer.” (Laughter 
and applause.) It is so valuable that one of the school commissioners in one 
of the counties where 1 am engaged in business proposed to make it a text- 
book in the public schools. (Laughter.) I want to confess that, being well 
acquainted with the people in the counties where I do business, they are not 
all as smart as Benjamin Franklin. Perhaps it is a good thing for me that 
they are not. I heartily endorse the motion of the gentleman from Michigan, 
to continue the present Committee, with power. (Applause.) 
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THE PRESIDENT: The question is on the motion made by Mr. White, sec- 
onded by Mr. Witham, that the Committee having in charge this matter be 
continued, with instructions to pursue the work. All in favor of the motion 
will manifest it by saying aye-—opposed, no. Carried. 

WILLIAM HACKETT, of Easton, Pa.: After having met so flattering a recog- 
nition from the Chair when I arose before—and with all due courtesy I 
would say, Mr. President, that in our case a fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind—I want to make another statement. I said in my original statement 
that the Pennsylvania delegation would meet immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of this session, and I want to add now that they are requested to meet 
at this part of the hall. 

THE PRESIDENT: Is there any further business to come before this session 
of the Convention? 

WALKER HILt, of St. Louis, Mo.: Since our last meeting we have lost a 
-member of the Executive Council, and I was appointed one of the committee 
to draw the following resolutions, which I now present and move the adop- 
tion of: 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF THOMAS S. RIDGWAY. 


Whereas, In the providence of God, Mr. Thomas 8S. Ridgway, of Shawneetown, IIL, 
departed this life on the 17th of November, we. his fellow members of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers’ Association, desire to place on record our apprecia- 
tion of the loss this Association has sustained in the death of our deceased friend and 
associate councilman; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Ridgway our Council has lost a faithful and valued 
member, ever ready and diligent in the discharge of all duties incident to membership, 
and we shall miss the benefit of his wise counsel and helpful hand; as a friend he was 
unselfish, kindly and obliging, sympathetic, warm in his attachments, and ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to those in trouble. 

To his family we extend our heartfelt sympathy. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Association enter this preamble and resolutions 
on the records, and send a copy to the family of the deceased. : 

(Signed) WALKER HILL, 
EF. W. HAYEs, 
A. G. CAMPBELL. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, all in favor of the adoption of this minute will 
please manifest it by rising. Adopted unanimously. 

As there is no further business to come before this session of the Associa- 
tion, the Convention will stand adjourned until Wednesday morning at 10 
o’clock. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCHEDINGS. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the hour of 10 o’clock having arrived, it 
becomes my duty to call the Convention to order. We will be led in prayer 
by the Rev. F. W. Oakes, rector of the Episcopal Church of this city. 


PRAYER BY REv. F. W. OAKES. 


Almighty God, we beseech Thee to grant Thy most excellent gifts to this Conven- 
tion, directing them in all their ways, and furthering them with Thy continual help 
that in all their works begun, continued and ended in Thee, they may gratify Thy holy 
name, and finally obtain everlasting life, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, Amen. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Secretary wiil now report to the Convention the 
names of the gentlemen who have been selected by the various delegations to 
compose the Nominating Committee. 

THE SECRETARY (reading): 














AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


ALABAMA,...cceeee J. W. Whiting, President People’s Bank, Mobile. 

ARKANSAS......+++. John Fletcher, Attorney German National Bank, Little Rock. 
COLORADO........-. G. B. Berger, Cashier Colorado National Bank, Denver. 
CONNECTICUT....... Frank D. Hallett. Cashier First National Bank, Winsted. 

TEORIDA .ccccccveves John T. Dismukes, President First National Bank, St. Augustine. 
GEORGIA...... . ..-- Robert J. Lowry, President Lowry Banking Co., Atlanta. 

WS AWOEB cvcsecsdees Jno. L. Hamilton, Jr., Cas. Hamilton & Cunningham, Bankers, Hoopeston. 
DINGAWA. «vecctconee S. A. Morrison, Assistant Cashier Fletcher National Bank, Indianapolis. 
ES .. .cucctecceseen Fred Heinz, President Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Davenport. 
KANSAS, ..ccceeecees J. R. Mulvane, President Bank of Topeka, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY.......00- Fayette Hewitt, President State National Bank, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA... 22-00. Isidore Newman, Sr., Banker, New Orleans. 

MARYLAND......-- .David Sloan, President Lonaconing Savings Bank, Lonaconing. 
MASSACHUSETTS ...H. L. Burrage, Cashier Third National Bank, Boston. 

MICHIGAN... ...ss00. John T. Shaw, Cashier First National Bank, Detroit. 

MINNESOTA......... A. C. Anderson, Cashier St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI ........ A. G. Campbell, President First Natchez Bank, Natchez. 

SOU OE. c cciscscves J. B. Thomas, Cashier Bank of Albany, Albany. 

NEBRASKA........+. Wm. Stull, Investment Banker, Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY....... Geo. F. Kroehl, President First National Bank, Asbury Park. 

New MEXICO....... L. H. Brown, Cashier Bank of Deming. 

New YORK......... C. A. Pugsley, President Westchester County National Bank, Peekskill. 
NorRtTH CAROLINA.J. G. Brown, President Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh. 
PED... «sassadaadanan M. M. White, President Fourth National Bank, Cincinnati. 


PENNSYLVANIA....S. R. Shumaker, Cashier First National Bank, Huntingdon. 
SoutH DAKOTA....W. A. Mackay of Banking House of Mackay Bros., Madison. 


TENNESSEE... ...... Jno. W. Faxon, Assistant Cashier First National Bank, Chattanooga. 
SM. cxsek cbaaneen J. Z. Miller, President Miller, Hall & Co., Bankers, Temple. 

ft ne John P. Branch, President Merchants’ National Bank, Richmond. 
WEST VIRGINIA....J. E,. Sands, Cashier First National Bank, Fairmont. 

WISCONSIN... ..000. S. M. Hay, President National Bank of Oshkosh, Oshkosh. 


THE PRESIDENT: The Nominating Committee will please meet in the Execu- 
tive Council room at the Brown Palace Hotel at 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

The next business in order is the Call of States. As the Secretary calls the 
names of the States some delegate from the State is to rise and state as 
briefly as possible the general condition of banking in the State; the briefer 
the better, the more about banking the better, and the less about politics the 
better than all. (Laughter and applause.) 


ALABAMA. 


J. W. WHITING, People’s Bank of Mobile: Mr. President and Gentlemen of 
the Convention—Lither the altitude of Denver or the hospitality of its people 
has had some effect on the gray matter in my head, or something else—(laugh- 
ter)—but I kind of feel as if there were cobwebs there this morning. Perhaps 
it is a little too early to talk. I am loaded with statistics, but I do not pro- 
pose to bore you with them. 

_ Business generally in Alabama is prospering. Beginning with the North- 
«rn tier, called the Huntsville District, the crops have been magnificent, and 
the bankers have gathered in the advances they made from it. Coming down 
to the mineral districts, called the Birmingham District, business matters 
there have very much improved. A few years ago they had an immense boom 
there, and later a more immense collapse. The banks were seriously affected 
because loans had been made on boom paper that was never collected, but by 
energy, by economy and good management those banks have recovered from 
that depression, and some are now paying dividends. So far as mineral mat- 
ters are concerned, you stated yesterday, Mr. President, in your address, that 
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Alabama made iron cheaper than any place on the globe, but that Pennsyl- 
vania made the steel. Now I beg to say that we are now erecting in the mip. 
eral district of Alabama a steel plant, and I give notice to Pennsylvania that 
we will very soon undersell her in steel products. Our cotton industry flour. 
ishes, and generally the State has a brighter outlook than ever, despite the 
handicap to Mobile by shallow water. This, however, has been remedied by 
the general Government, and we have twenty-three feet of water at our walls, 
We export to Bremen, Liverpool and all nations save Spain. Exports have 
increased a large per cent. in recent years. In Mobile new enterprises have 
started, and the city is proud of her Southern hospitality—open to Denver and 
the world. (Applause.) 


ARIZONA. 


M. B. HAZELTINE, Bank of Arizona, Prescott: In order to impress on friends 
the good time I am having Ill omit the greater part of my speech. Three 
prominent bankers delegated me to say that never was Arizona in better 
shape. Railroads, cattle, mining and banking are all thriving. For two years 
we have done so, and I think we have enjoyed prosperity without precedent 
for two years. ‘Applause.) 


ARKANSAS. 


A. H. Jounson, of the Bank of Helena, Ark.: A few years ago, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people in our town used to say, ““ We want banks here where we can 
draw money out,” but I am happy to say that to-day they are calling for 
banks where they can deposit their money. (Applause.) 

All the Arkansas people who are here in Denver are delighted with Denver 
and with Colorado, and I think I can say that we will make it our watering 
place in the future. (Applause.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

(No response.) 

COLORADO. 


JOSEPH A. THATCHER, President Denver Clearing-House: Mr. President 
and Gentlemen—We were up a little late ourselves last night, and being busy 
preparing for your coming here, I do not think any one in the State thought 
of making the slightest preparation to respond for Colorado on this Call of 
the States. Certainly I am not prepared for it. However, I will say what I 
can. It has been supposed we produce simply gold and silver—probably too 
much silver. I want to say we have extensive coal business, agriculture forg- 
ing ahead, and a rapidly growing cattle business. As for fruits—it will sur- 
prise you—but we export much to European ports, and everything is on the 
increase. At no time in her history have the mines of Colorado been in better 
condition. May the prosperity continue. Thanking you all again, I say wel- 
come. (Applause.) 

WILLIAM S. WiTnAm, of Georgia: Gentlemen, Colorado is too big and of too 
much importance to pass with one little short speech like that, though it did 
come from so eminent a man as the President of the Denver Clearing-House. 
I would not attempt to speak of so big a thing as Colorado, which took a con- 
tribution from France, and from Mexico, and from Texas, to make it up. 
Gentlemen, it is the only State in the Union of whose soldiery the commander 
has said, “ Every man is a hero.” (Applause.) 

I will say just this one word about the center of Colorado, and that is Den- 
ver. I have met bankers all over the country with big heads and big feet 
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—(laughter)—but these bankers all have one complaint—the big heart. (Ap- 
plause.) And not the least thing that can be said about Colorado is this—that 
out at Cripple Creek an old negro woman had the misfortune, or the fortune, 
to lose her husband. She went out in search for him, and finally she found 
him, and she made it hot for him, and thus we have that popular ballad 
called “A Hot Time in the Old Town To-night.” (Laughter.) I wish we 
could sing that. Let us try. 

(No sooner had the invitation been given by Mr. Witham than a lady in one 
of the boxes sang the first verse of this popular song, and the audience, urged 
by Mr. Witham, who stood up in a box and led in the singing, joined in the 
chorus amid great applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: If the Chair is not vigilant, this Convention will be taken 
out of its hands, (Laughter and applause.) I have had a number of applica- 
tions from gentlemen who wanted to speak for Colorado. Colorado has been 
spoken for now, and she speaks for herself. (Applause.) 


° CONNECTICUT. 


A. H. DAyTON, Naugatuck National Bank: Mr. President, and Gentlemen 
of the American Bankers’ Association—This is the first Convention of this 
Association that I have ever attended, and I feel somewhat diffident about 
rising to respond on this Call of the States, but I cannot let Connecticut go by 
without being heard from. 

Our State is prosperous, and the people are happy. What farmers we 
have are plowing the same old fields, and picking out the same stones that 
their fathers and grandfathers did, a couple of hundred years ago. Our 
manufacturers have grown from little shops to large establishments, and I 
am glad to say that to-day they are all busy and apparently prospering. The 
only trouble is with our banks. They are flush with money, but we have not 
the chance to loan our funds as we should like to. It is an unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs, but nevertheless it is a fact. However, we are trying to 
keep our money safe. We are among those of whom the President spoke 
yesterday, when he said that our education resembles fate. I think, sir, that 
our education is complete in this respect. (Laughter and applause.) 


DELAWARE. 

(No response.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

(No response.) 

FLORIDA. 

JOHN T. DISMUKES, First National Bank, St. Augustine: Gentlemen, I sim- 
ply want to give you a single quotation from Lowell: “ Blest is he who has 
nothing to say.” 

I must say, however, that any gentlemen of this Convention, who come 
to Florida, will never forget it; we will give them a good time, and we will 
present each delegate with an alligator, and at least one mosquito. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

GEORGIA. 

Mr. HityER, American National Bank, Macon: Mr. President, the Georgia 
delegation selected Mr. Joseph S. Davis, of Albany, Ga., to reply to this Call 
of the States. He is very much indisposed this morning, suffering from a 
sore throat (laughter), and as he had prepared a speech here, he asked me to 
read it for him, and I will now proceed to do so. 
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JOSEPH 8S. Davis, First National Bank, Albany: It is my pleasure to report 
that conditions in Georgia are both healthful and hopeful. Every one mapn- 
ning her many industries is on the alert, and all sails are spread to catch the 
boom expected to follow in the wake of the victorious war and glorious peace 
won by our nation. : 

Georgia’s varied industries are prospering fairly, and her banks generally 
are of the highest credit and worthy the fullest measure of confidence. They 
fulfill the obligations recognized in the reciprocal relations sustained by bank 
and community, supplying the need of customers if they do not gratify their 
wishes. The varied interests of the State—mining, manufacturing, com- 
mercial and agricultural—furnish a fine field for the profitable employment 
of capital, and her bankers lend with the assurance that the products of 
industry abundantly warrant the confident expectation of payment at 
maturity. 

Agriculture, which is the foundation of all prosperity, is the predominant 
interest in our State, and Georgia’s husbandmen have realized the promise to 
Noah, that there should always be a seedtime and a harvest. 

When we left the State the fruit men were enjoying the results of a profit- 
able season, and the corn in tassellated caps stood in serried columns, guard- 
ing the country against an invasion by famine, while our cotton fields, 
blooming more beautifully than the rose gardens of Italy, gave promise of 
an abundant yield. For a century Georgia’s gold fields have been yielding 
their precious metal, and the marble industry has developed so marvelously 
within the past few years as to place the State second in its production in 
the Union. My friend, Captain Lowry, who is my mentor on this occasion, 
desired me to present some statistics, but unlike Josh Billings, I am no sta- 
tistician, as statistics do not ooze from me like attar of roses from the otter. 
(Laughter.) 

There is a mercantile truism, “ A thing well bought is half sold,” that 
Georgia bankers have paraphrased into, “ A loan rightly made to the proper 
party, is already collected,” and while losses are small, and are growing 
beautifully less, it can yet be confidently asserted, applying the test of our 
honored President, that the education of most of the bankers of Georgia 
is already complete. In Georgia this summer gold was so plentiful, or rather, 
I should say, formed so large a proportion of cash on hand, that our banks 
paid it out over the counter in cashing checks, which served as an object 
lesson, enforcing the wisdom of the people in adopting the gold standard. 
If it be true, as politicians claim, that the adoption of the gold standard was 
the imposition of a cross upon the country, it is well to consider the saying 
worthy of all acceptation, “ No cross, no crown;” and having voluntarily 
assumed the cross, the country is now ready to wear the crown of a golden 
prosperity, which, like coming events, casts its shadows before. (Applause.) 


IDAHO. 

(No response.) 

ILLINOIS. 

W. T. RoBERTsoN, Winnebago National Bank, Rockford: The delegate from 
our State is unable to be here this morning, but he furnished me with a few 
memoranda from which to make some kind of a response. 

Business in Illinois is fairly good with our banks, but the great plethora of 
money has at times led us to feel some little sympathy with that individual 
—I can hardly dignify him by the name of banker—who had been ill for a 
week or so, and when he came down to business again, his associates were 
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congratulating him on his recovery, and he said, “ Yes, I am better, but what 
is the use of living when money is only worth 3 per cent ?” 

Our past experience has instilled such caution into the minds of our bank- 
ers that it is now felt that the average paper which we hold to-day is much 
better than usual, and more easy to be collected. The Illinois Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation is prospering in the membership and in the effectiveness of its work, 
and it expects to obtain this year the enactment by the Legislature of the 
Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, which has been adopted by many of 
the States through the efforts of the American Bar Association. (Applause.) 

JOHN Farson, of Chicago: May God bless the great commonwealth of 
Illinois! We, of Chicago, you know, are very modest. We think New York, 
which turns out such men as our worthy President, is a great State; we think 
Georgia, which turns out such men as Robert J. Lowry, is a great State; we 
think Colorado, which turns out such men as Joseph A. Thatcher, is a great 
State; we think Michigan, which turns out such men as George A. Russel, is 
a great State. But when all these men unite and say that Chicago is the 
greatest city in the Union, why, gentlemen, we must needs think it true. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

I am glad to bring to you this morning greetings from the city of Chicago 
and from the State of Illinois. We have been depressed, but with the help of 
our President and the boys behind the guns, the State of Illinois believes ii 
will be not far from the head when the march begins down the road of pros- 
perity. (Applause.) 

INDIANA. 

(No response.) 

IOWA. 

FRED. HEINZ, Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Davenport: In the 
absence of our Vice-President, I will say briefly that the 1,062 banks that we 
had in our State last year are still there. (Laughter and applause.) Of these. 
over 400 belong to the Iowa State Association, which shows that the bankers 
are taking an active interest in the Association. As to our vast agricultural 
resources, why, gentlemen, we have the greatest agricultural resources you 
ever saw, and not only that, but we have great mining resources, especially 
coal mining. As to our manufacturing industries, they are increasing con- 
tinually, as are also our commercial industries. I would say, gentlemen, that 
Iowa produces splendid cattle and sound hogs, sound corn and grain, sound 
men and women, and Iowa will always be for sound money. And finally, the 
people of Iowa have of late gone very extensively into the war with Spain, 
because we have sent a good many men to the front to lick the Spaniards, 
and the rest of us are staying behind to lick the revenue stamps. (Laughter.) 





INDIAN TERRITORY. 


(No response.) 
KANSAS. 

P. I. BONEBRAKE, Central National Bank, Topeka: Mr. President—Our Sec- 
retary has requested that we respond to the call of States orally. I presume 
he did this because he wanted us to be brief. In the interest of brevity I 
have written a few brief remarks. 

In 1804 to 1807 Lieutenant Zebulon Pike explored the country west of the 
Missouri River. He perpetuated his name by giving it to a giant peak which 
you will all see before you return home. He had a poor opinion of the country 
explored, as he reported as follows: 
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“From this immense plain may be derived one great advantage to the 
United States—namely, the restriction of population to certain limits, and 
thereby a continuation of the Union. They will be constrained to limit them- 
selves to the borders of the Missouri and Mississippi, while they leave these 
plains, incapable of cultivation, to the wandering aborigines of the country.” 

The “ North American Review ” declared that “ the Missouri River was the 

termination of an ocean desert one thousand miles in breadth, which could 
only be traversed by caravans of camels, and was a final barrier to popula- 
tion, commerce or agriculture.” Morse, in his ‘‘ Universal Geography,” said: 
“ All settlers who go beyond the Mississippi River will be forever lost to the 
United States.” 
- Compare these prophesies with the facts of to-day. As I speak there are 
six millions of intelligent and enterprising citizens occupying the territory 
which the prophets said must remain in the hands of the * wandering aborig- 
ines of the country,” unfit for cultivation. To-day fifteen thousand citizen sgol- 
diers and marines of the territory west of the Missouri River that was to be 
‘‘ forever ” lost to the United States—that territory fit only for the “ habitation 
of the aborigines ’’—are upholding the American flag on the ocean and the 
isles of the sea. 

Mr. President, neither the explorer, political writer nor the geographer 
can tell the results of the enterprise of the American citizen. Forty years ago 
the place where we stand to-day was the home of the red man, the hunter and 
the prospector. To-day this city, with its population of over one hundred 
thousand, its churches, school houses, libraries, railroads and other improve- 
ments of the highest order, is a fitting example of the country and its people 
west of the Missouri which were to be “ forever lost to the Union.”’ 

But I must confine myself to Kansas. It is part of that land that is inca- 
pable of cultivation. Last year, 1897, she marketed $136,355,000 worth of 
productions of the farm, orchards, live stock and poultry. ‘To this may be 
added a total production of coal, lead, zinc, salt and smelting products of the 
value of $26,990,000; making a grand total of $163,345,000 for one year for 
Kansas. Our mining industries are yet in their infancy. 

The total value of all precious metals produced in the United States in the 
vear 1897 amounted to $142,853,000, being $23,000,000 less in value than the 
productions of the farms and mines of Kansas for the same year. For any 
period of ten years our average productions will equal any State in the Union 
per acre per capita. 

Ten years ago investments in Kansas were so popular that our people’s 
heads were turned. We built too many railroads, school houses, water works, 
court houses, electric plants, business blocks, ete. Almost every city and vil- 
lage had all these. In all these things we kept pace with States one hundred 
years old. In a word, we lived too fast, and as a result a reaction came, and 
we went to the low-water mark. But for five years past we are on the up 
grade, paying our debts and utilizing our resources. Financially we are all 
right. The State has no State debt, and in the period just named more than 
half our municipal and mortgage debt has been paid. Where the debt has 
matured and has not been paid, in many instances the mortgage or municipal 
debt has been refunded at from four to five per cent. interest. 

We have just harvested an immense wheat crop, and if we only had 
another Joe Leiter to corner the wheat, our people would be out of debt in a 


year. 
Our National banks show an average reserve of 33.69 in the report of July 
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14 last, and the reserve is larger than ever before. We have an excellent 
State bank law, ably administered. Unfortunately for the banking interests, 
the rate of interest has decreased in proportion to the prosperity of the State. 
The interest rates have gone down from eight and nine per cent. to six and 
eight per cent. The harvest time for Kansas bankers is spring and fall. At 
those times the live-stock men borrow to carry their cattle, sheep and hogs for 
the spring and fall markets. To those unfamiliar with the live-stock business 
of the West, this interest is not appreciated. One little city in Kansas of 
40,000 people (Kansas City, Kan.) handled in 1897 6,444,000 head of live stock, 
of a value of $110,520,000. 

Kansas was best described by Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts. In a 
speech in the United States Senate, speaking of Kansas, he said: “ There is 
not another instance on the face of the earth, unless it be in some neighboring 
American State, where a territory has grown up in forty-two years, contain- 
ing such a population, such wealth, such value of agricultural lands, such vast 
agricultural products. I should like to know if there is another instance of 
such prosperity.” 

It is due to Kansas flour, beef, mutton, poultry and eggs that these Eastern 
prethren look so sleek and well fed. With peace and open doors for trade 
with Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii and the Philippines, added to our present com- 
merce, we see no reason why the whole country should not have a long period 
of prosperity. (Applause.) 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the delegation from our State here num- 
hers twenty-five members. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: There is nothing the matter with Kansas. 


KENTUCKY. 


Tuomas W. Lona, First National Bank, Hopkinsville: In response to the 
demands for a report from my State I beg to submit the following: 

Kentucky has within her own borders sufficient resources to make herself 
independent of the world. My limited knowledge of the various industries, as 
well as the time allotted to these reports, prevents a complete review of all of 
her interests, and I trust that this Convention will pardon what might, under 
other circumstances, seem sectional, when I call atention to the principal 
industries of the southwest portion of the State. Coming as I do from the 
first wheat-growing county in the State, and the largest tobacco-producing 
county in the world, you will not wonder when I name these as our chief 
products. There are many others of scarcely less importance, such as corn— 
and all Kentuckians love corn bread (and since I have been here I have heard 
it suggested in a quiet way—as slanderous as it may seem—that some love 
corn extract), oats, hay, cattle and horses. Our hills abound in iron and coal, 
and the whole State from center to circumference is filled with high-minded 
Christian women, the fairest and grandest that the sunlight of heaven ever 
shone upon. This last statement I am prepared to substantiate by the speci- 
men I brought with me. 

We have had seasonable weather, and the crops are unusually fine. Our 
bank vaults are groaning with the yellow metal, with an increased deposit 
account of thirty-five per cent. during the past twelve months. With the prin- 
ciples of the Republican platform of 1896 on our banner, we hope to keep pace 
with the wealthy, hospitable and wonderful State of Colorado. 

Allow me in conclusion to call attention to our charitable institutions, and 
the large sums given annually for the spread and support of the gospel of 
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Christ, telling as they do of our fidelity to a crucified Saviour. May we alt 
hear the words of the wise man when he tells us to “ Honor the Lord with all 
thy substance and with the first fruits of all their increase; so shalt thy barng 
be filled with plenty and thy presses burst forth with new wine.” 


LOUISIANA. 


G. W. Boiron, Rapides Bank, Alexandria: In order to understand the con- 
ditions of Louisiana, remember how we suffered under the conditions of the 
late war. Yet sixteen or eighteen years ago we started upward and have 
continued gradually ever since. As far as my knowledge goes, the banks in 
New Orleans are in a satisfactory condition, paying dividends. Outside the 
city of New Orleans there were not any organized banks, but now there are 
fifty-nine, with a combined capital of over $6,000,000. All of them are healthy 
and paying dividends. (Applause.) 


MAINE. 


(No response.) 
MARYLAND. 

DANIEL ANNAN, Second National Bank, Cumberland: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—I am very glad to be in this very hospitable and beautiful 
city to-day. 

In regard to Maryland, I can only say that it is well with us. Our banks 
have plenty of money and there is a fair demand. We are among the States 
that have passed the bill abolishing days of grace. We also have passed the 
uniform law requested by this Association. (Applause.) 

Providence has been good to us. We have plenty of canvas-back ducks, 
fine fish, and all the good things that come from the soil, and we are thank- 
ful that the oysters are yet born without legs. (Applause.) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


H. L. BurRAGE, Third National Bank, Boston: I regret very much that 
there is not present to-day some member from Massachusetts with larger 
experience than myself, to respond for such an important State, but having 
come over two thousand miles to attend this Convention, I shall not let the 
opportunity pass without saying a word. We have a general idea of the vast- 
ness and beauty of the West, but my trip out here was a revelation. Massa- 
chusetts is a manufacturing State and has been depressed, but we are pre. 
pared to take advantage of the prosperity to come after the war. We expect 
to regain our old position—that of the first shipping port in the United States. 
(Applause.) 

MICHIGAN. 


THE PRESIDENT: There is only one man that can respond for Michigan, and 
that is the gentleman we all fell in love with last year at Detroit—the original 
discoverer of Michigan—Mr. Peter White, of Marquette. 

PETER WHITE, First National Bank, Marquette: I had been conjuring up 
something about Colorado. I hoped to pack up and move here to drink in 
this air that is worth more to the square inch than that anywhere in the 
world. 

It.goes without saying that Michigan is prosperous. The agricultural 
industry equals any other, and we produce more iron than any State. Every- 


body is happy. (Applause.) 
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MINNESOTA. 

Ww. E. C. Ross, City Bank, Blue Barth City: I expected to hear from Mr. 
Anderson. He is the man who ought to respond for Minnesota. It is not 
necessary for me to make any extended remarks. The State that can produce 
such men as William Windom and Cushman K. Davis is all right. This is the 
first Convention of the American Bankers’ Association that I have ever 
attended, and I am somewhat in the condition of the old maid who said she 
was sorry she had missed so many of the good things in life. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Mr. RussEtx, of Meridian: Unlike the Georgian, I have not a sore throat 
but a sore head (gesticulating to depict a swollen head). Mississippi is young, 
put we have thousands of acres of untouched timber, and one-third is cotton 
producing. We hope to be second this year—Texas being first. Our people are 
more prosperous than ever before. Our deposits are annually increasing. The 
people have learned economy since 1865, and profit by the knowledge. Our 
agricultural interest is thriving, and I know we are generally better off 
because I belong to that class that floats paper. Proper security is sure to get 
money. (Applause.) 

MISSOURL. 


J. P. Huston, Wood & Huston Bank, Marshall: I regret that our State 
comes so late on the list, but it would never do to go home without staking off 
a claim here. We have three and a quarter million people, mostly colonels. 
We have been in the Union since 1821, the report to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Twenty years ago we had a bonded debt of $20,000,000, which 
has been reduced to $4,000,000. Our lead and zinc products equal the aggre- 
gate debt of the counties, and the property value in the State would have 
wiped out the national debt in 1865. Banks are thriving. Nearly all have 
idle money, but prospects are bright for an extended business this fall. 

The corn crop is the foremost of the Union. Missouri is first in production 
of zinc, and second only to Colorado in léad output. (Applause.) 


MONTANA. 
(No response.) 
NEBRASKA. 


H. W. Yates, Nebraska National Bank, Omaha: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I do not have the head of the gentleman from Mississippi, but I 
am afraid I do have a little of the sore throat. 

Last year the State of Nebraska came to the front with a corn crop of 
247,000,000 bushels, the leading figures of the year, and a wheat crop of 
twenty-seven million bushels, which puts her very near the head of the list 
of wheat-producing States. 

The deposits in our banks have increased during the last year from 
$33,000,000 to $41,000,000. (Applause.) 

Now we want you all to come to Omaha when you leave here, and visit our 
Exposition. It is a great success—second only to the Chicago Exposition. I 
would like to round up as many of you as I can, and have you stop off there 
next week, and for that purpose the delegation from Nebraska has a register 
in the office of the Secretary, on the eighth floor of the Brown Palace Hotel, 
and we wish every delegate who can stop off at Omaha to put his name in 
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‘that book, and the day he expects to be in Omaha, and we will promise him q 
good time. (Applause.) 


NEW MEXICO. 


W. H. Byerts, Socorro: Mr. President and Gentlemen—I can only say that 
there is no part of the United States that can compare with New Mexico, 
Why, if the people of the United States were as much in search of health as 
they are in search of the almighty dollar, the State of New Mexico would not 
hold all of the people who would come there. (Applause.) 

As to our agriculture, I can simply point you to the exhibit we made at the 
Chicago Exposition. In fruit we are not behind California—indeed, our fruit 
is so fine that we have none to ship; we eat it all up ourselves. (Laughter.) 

As to cattle, horses and sheep, they can be raised cheaper in New Mexico 
than anywhere else. Our mining interests are growing very rapidly. There 
is a steady production, and they are coming to the front. 

If any members of this Association can come and visit us, you may be sure 
of a hearty welcome to our land of promise, sunshine and health. (Applause,) 


NEW YORK. 


BRADFORD RHODES, Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck: Mr. President and 
Gentlemen of this Convention—I will only say a word on behalf of the Empire 
State. The President of the Association, in his speech yesterday, spoke about 
the clearing-house of the world, which he expected would shortly be located 
there. Now, after hearing from Mr. Yates, I should think it would probably 
be located in Omaha. (Laughter.) We have heard so much about the State of 
Colorado in these last two days that I did not know but we would like to have 
it located in Denver. Your gallant Seventh Regiment is stationed at Montauk 
Point, in New York State, and our commissary there will feed them well, I 
can assure you; and they are fraternizing with the gallant Seventy-first Regi- 
ment of New York. We hope they will stay with us all summer; and by and 
by, when this flag of ours shall float around the world, we trust, and the 
Nicaragua Canal is built, we believe that Denver will be the center of the 
entire world. (Applause.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


JOSEPH G. Brown, Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh: I am very glad to 
bring North Carolina’s greeting to this Association, and to report her crop 
prospects and her business outlook as good. One of the city papers, in noting 
my arrival, referred to me as hailing from the “ Turpentine State,” and cor- 
rectly so. In the old geographies, North Carolina’s chief products were put 
down as “tar, pitch and turpentine.” The good old State still abounds in 
these useful commodities, and, until this day, the average North Carolinian 
glories in the name of “ Tar-Heel.” Our great misfortune has been that 
many of our best men were not sufficiently tarred to make them stick at 
home. Opening opportunities have lured them into other States, where their 
intelligent skill and their resistless energies have, in many cass, won for 
them both fame and fortune. But a better spirit possesses us in this good 
year of grace. Our people have been awakened to the value of their inheri- 
tance. Their eyes have been opened to see their own land flowing with milk and 
honey. The railroad, engineered by native skill, has penetrated our mountain 
fastnesses, and revealed to an astonished world our beautiful “ Land of the 
Sky.” Vanderbilt looked the world over for a spot of unrivaled beauty, and 
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found it only under our genial skies—and there, upon our glorious Western 
highlands, 


‘* Where Nature has shed o’er the scene 
Her rarest of crystal and brightest of green,’’ 


he has poured out his millions, until a perfect wonderland has been devel- 
oped, and in the midst of it his magnificent palace, worth a trip across the 
continent to behold. 

I will not claim, Mr. President, that we have the best and fairest land on 
earth—but if old Father Abraham and his shrewd nephew, Lot, when they 
came to the parting of their ways, in their journey to the land of promise, had 
heen permitted to stand upon one of our lofty western eminences, where 
their broadened vision might have rested upon our fertile fields, methinks 
the discerning eye of the young man would have sparkled with delight, and 
he would have lost no time in turning his steps toward that goodly land, and 
in pitching his tents there, rather than in the beautiful valleys along the 
banks of the Jordan, although these, the inspired writer tells us, appeared 
“even as the garden of the Lord.” 

Nature has indeed been very lavish in her gifts, and with open hand has 
scattered her treasures all around us. In our forests is found an infinite 
variety of wood. Our flora is varied and beautiful. Our quarries furnish 
the best qualities of granite and marble, and our mines are rich with valuable 
ores and glittering gems. In our natural resources we present as great a 
variety as any State in this Union. But for long years it has been our cus- 
tom to ship all this raw material to other sections, to have the imprint of 
some one else’s intelligence placed upon it, and then to buy it back at its 
enhanced value. To-day, however, under the inspiration of the new spirit 
that has breathed upon us, our own brain is directing and our own trained 
hands are giving to these things shape and symmetry and value, and thus 
adding many fold to our material wealth. Upon our luxuriant pastures the 
finest cattle are grazing. From our rich gardens we are furnishing the tables 
of our less favored Northern neighbors with early vegetables and small 
fruits. The brightest tobacco is indigenous to our soil, and our manufactur- 
ers have encircled the world with their golden belt, and with their product 
are now supplying the leading nations of the earth and the far-off isles of the 
sea. In cotton milling we have long had prominence. With more than a mil- 
lion spindles, 25,000 looms and 1,400 knitting machines, we are weaving into 
beautiful and useful fabric 50,000 more bales of cotton than our State pro- 
duces annually. Our labor is desirable and cheap, and the most cordial rela- 
tions exist between the owners and the operatives. Fuel is inexpensive and 
close at hand. Our magnificent water power equals three and a half million 
horse-power. Our cotton staple is excellent and grows luxuriantly and abun- 
dantly all around our mills. These advantages have attracted Eastern cap- 
italists, and they are now adding their means to our own accumulations until 
it begins to look like the music of the mill will soon be heard from every 
hillside. But there is room and welcome for all. 

Activity along these industrial lines has stimulated trade and quickened 
all business life, and we believe is purifying our political atmosphere. The 
banks have, of course, not failed to reap their share of the accruing benefits, 
so that even during the periods of financial depression they have been able to 
make good dividends and at the same time add satisfactory sums to their 
surplus for the protection of depositors. 

Our State Association recently held its second annual session. It is young 
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but vigorous and lusty and gives promise of much usefulness. Our State 
banks are under wise supervision, our laws being in many respects similar to 
the national banking laws. 

The record of the banks for the past year shows increased capital, 
strengthened surplus and growing deposits. Whilst our banks are ever alert, 
and always endeavor to keep pace with the spirit of the times, yet they cling 
to the old conservative ways, attaching more importance to safety than to 
volume of business or increase of profits. 

And finally, Mr. President, in that choicest of all products, beautiful 
women, in which judging from all reports every State abounds, we do much 
more abound. They are as abundant as is the beautiful golden-rod that be- 
decks the wide stretches of land over which we come to this beautiful city of 
Denver. And they are ail young—they never grow old in our climate, and 
pretty, yes, “ the fairest among ten thousand and altogether lovely.” 

And let me say, too, our men are brave and chivalrous, loyal to their 
State, loyal to the old flag, and as has been gloriously shown during the 
recent war ready to lay down their lives upon their country’s altar whenever 
such sacrifice is needed. But, Mr. President, they esteem it a prouder duty to 
live for their country, that in the onward march of nations they may help her 
to win those greater victories, the victories of peace, which bless her people 
and make them happy and prosperous. (Applause.) 

OHIO. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ohio will be responded to by Mr. M. M. White, President 
of the First National Bank of Cincinnati, and an ex-President of this Asso- 
ciation. 

M. M. WuitTe, of Cincinnati: The sunshine and rain from heaven have 
fallen on the hills and valleys of the State of Ohio, and we have abundant 
crops of everything to gladden the heart of man. We are happy and making 
rapid progress in education, culture and refinement. Our poorhouses are 
comparatively few, and luxuries are not confined to the rich, but scattered 
through the State. We are glad that Ohio is the home of our President. We 
have few strikes, showing a prosperous and contented people. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Otto A. SHUTTEE, Citizens’ State Bank, El Reno: There is a quotation 

from James Whitcomb Riley which says that 
‘“*If you think nothin’ just keep on; 
But be sure and don’t say it, or you’re gone.”’ 

Now, I have not prepared any speech, but I don’t want to let this oppor- 
tunity go without saying a word. Down in Oklahoma we have been living 
too fast, but we have had to do so if we were ever going to catch up on the old 
part of the country. We have found that success in banking lies only in 
membership in the American Bankers’ Association. (Applause.) 

As to all that has been said here about crops and so on, let me just say 
that in Oklahoma we can raise anything that can be raised anywhere in this 
land. Our chief industry is the raising of cattle. (Applause.) 


OREGON. 
(No response.) 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Wit~t1amM HaAcKETT, Cashier Easton National Bank, Easton: Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Ladies and Gentlemen—Pennsylvania has always occupied a lead- 
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ing position in certain lines of manufacture and in the cultivation of its rich 
agricultural lands, but the opening up of new fields of enterprise, the devel- 
opment of resources of new sections of the country and the competition in our 
markets of the products of the rich fields of the West have somewhat inter- 
fered with these sources of revenue which added so largely to our wealth 
and gave employment to ‘so many thousands of our people. Of course, the 
people of Pennsylvania have also been confronted with the difficult ques- 
tions between capital and labor, by the discussion of the numerous social and 
economic questions which are yet waiting for solution. 

Yet in spite of all these obstacles, Pennsylvania to-day has most favorable 
conditions, and looks forward to an era of abundant prosperity in the future. 
With her 800 banks and an aggregate of deposits running up into the mil- 
lions, a State with a most complete railroad system, with a wise legislation, 
a uniform method of conducting the banking business, with her vast deposits 
of coal and iron and slate, with her hundreds of miles of canals, and her im- 
mense manufacturing interests, I think the thirty-eight delegates from Penn- 
sylvania who are here in attendance at this Convention will join me in testi- 
fying that our State is able to report progress and the brightest hopes for the 
future. (Applause.) 

Pennsylvania feels a deep interest in this Centennial State. Colorado, you 
know, was born the very year that the Centennial Exposition was held in 
Philadelphia, when the people of this entire country celebrated there the anni- 
versary of the one hundredth year of our national independence, and the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania—a State which by its position and its importance has 
been called the keystone of the arch of the Federal Government—feel a deep 
interest in this Centennial State, not alone on account of its marvelous re- 
sources, but because it is a commonwealth that was born in 1876; and I can 
assure you that though we are hundreds of miles apart geographically, we 
are near together at heart. (Applause.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 

(No response.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

(No response.) 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

W. A. Mackay, Madison: Mr. President, and Gentlemen—I have good 
reports to bring in from the land of reputed cyclones and blizzards. Could 
you see the seas of grain you would be enlightened. We have 40,000,000 
bushels of wheat this year. Notice our mines, dairy products, etc. Content- 
ment is with us. Populism is dead. We do not know what fail means. 

I am going back to tell the bankers what a magnificent reception the peo- 
ple of Denver have given us, and I want to say to the members of this Con- 
vention, that if time should ever bring a meeting of this Association in South 
Dakota, we promise you that if you will come to Madison we will give you a 
royal time, one and all. (Applause.) 


TENNESSEE. 


To the President of the American Bankers’ Association, Denver, Col.: 

DEAR Sr1r.—Contrary to my hopes and expectations, I find that it will be 
impossible for me to participate this year in the deliberations and pleasures 
of the annual Convention at Denver, and as Vice-President of the Association 
for Tennessee, what report I can present of the financial conditions of the 
old Volunteer State must be brief and less satisfactory than I could wish. 
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Since our Convention one year ago the banking interests of Tennessee 
have undergone no material changes, no failures were reported, and only a 
few new organizations have been effected. The State Association is in a 
prosperous condition, owing largely to the ability and great efficiency of our 
well-known Secretary, Col. John W. Faxon, who is a “ wheel-horse ” in every- 
thing he undertakes. 

In banking circles, the past year has witnessed a great change in the per- 
sonnel of officers of many of our leading banks, those in Nashville and Mem- 
phis particularly, and while some of the “old stagers,” like Col. Gwynn, 
Judge Latham and the writer, have dropped out of the field of action, new 
and well-equipped men have stepped into their places, and the bosom of the 
financial sea has shown no disturbing billows. 

A great effort is being made to induce immigration to our State from all 
sections of the country, and in the presentation of our rich and limitless un- 
developed resources. The master hand and pen of that well-known banker, 
Hon. Herman Justi, are particularly conspicuous. We think that no State in 
the Union offers more advantages to the farmer, mechanic or manufacturer, 
than Tennessee, and it will be only a question of time when the tide of emi- 
gration will set southwards, and a new era of prosperity come to this section 
as a reward for the efforts of those who have seen and profited by the oppor- 
tunities now presented. The recent war with Spain, in which every State or 
our glorious Union nobly discharged its duty, has practically effaced all sec- 
tional lines and partisan animosities, and good citizens from every part of 
this grand Nation—and, if you like, nation spelled with a capital N—will be 
cordially welcomed to Tennessee, and from neighbor and new-found friend 
receive the right hand of fellowship. 

Greatly regretting my inability to attend this year’s Convention, and par- 
take of the “ feast of reason and flow of soul ’”’—to say nothing of the Rocky 
Mountain agua pura, which will doubtless be provided for the many unfor- 
tunate bankers who last year failed to make its acquaintance in Walkerville, 
I am, Mr. President, Very respectfully yours, 

C. F. M. NILEs, 
Vice-President for Tennessee. 


TEXAS. 


M. LASKER, Island City Savings Bank, Galveston: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—Texas a few years ago was known mainly as a producer of 
cotton and long-horn cattle. We still lead in cotton, but the long-horns have 
been improved upon and we raise better stock, and the exclusive production of 
cotton has given way under the low prices to a diversification of crops, which 
has resulted in bettering the condition of our farmers generally, as well as 
bringing to our merchants and bankers an increase of business. 

In common with the most of the West we have suffered from a “ busted ”’ 
boom. In addition, we have suffered from a severe drought. Two good crops 
have put the farmers of that section in as good a fix now as that of the farm- 
ers in any part of the Union, I think. 

Mortgages are rapidly disappearing. New homes are looming up, and all 
our people are prosperous and happy. (Applause.) Dollar wheat has proved 
the fallacy of the idea that Lombard Street and Wall Street dictate the price, 
and the farmer to-day knows better. During the last campaign it was said 
that the United States must not attempt to set up a financial system, because 
that had been established by England, which was reason enough why we 
should let it alone. But, gentlemen, the war with Spain has taught us better. 
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Our people know that we have no better friend than England, and we are all 
convinced that to the Anglo-Saxon race belongs the mission to liberate the 
world. (Applause.) 

Thus we start into the future with great hopes, and while we feel proud of 
the great development that has taken place in the last few years, still we are 
prouder than all to-day of the fact that we have as large a stock of patriotism 
tor the Stars and Stripes as any people in the United States. (Applause.) 
With the exception of the State of Georgia, we have always furnished the 
largest Democratic vote, but we have as great a stock of admiration for the 
Executive of this Nation, who has with modest dignity presided while we are 
being glorified before the whole world, as the people of any State (applause); 
we are proud that our Democracy does not keep us from vying with you in 
admiring such a President. (Applause.) 


UTAH. 


}. Q. CANNON, Zion’s Savings Bank and Trust Company, Salt Lake City: 
On behalf of the State of Utah I would say that our progress at the present 
time is commensurate with that of the other States that have been repre- 
sented here. We have the honor of being the youngest State; and with Penn- 
sylvania, the Keystone State, and Colorado, the Centennial State, our sons 
have upheld the honor of the American flag at Manila, standing side by side. 
(Applause.) 

In Utah our crops are good. Prices have been uniformly good. We raise 
large quantities of live stock, particularly sheep. The value of our wool as 
compared with two years ago has nearly doubled. 

Our mining industries are also in a prosperous condition. We have one of 
the largest cyanide mills in the world for the treatment of gold ore. 

I have laid upon the Secretary’s desk an invitation for the delegates and 
guests of this Convention to visit Salt Lake City. I hope it will be generally 
accepted, and that you gentlemen from the East, especially, after having trav- 
eled so far, will not be content to go home without crossing the Rockies. 
(Applause.) 


VERMONT. 

(No response.) 

VIRGINIA. 

THE PRESIDENT: Virginia will be responded to by Mr. W. G. Elliott, Presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Coast Line. 

Mr. ELLioTT: This is really a surprise that I should be called upon for the 
State of Virginia—not that I was not given sufficient notice that it was desired 
I should do so, but from the fact that I had so recently urged them to let me 
off. I assured them there was better material in the Virginia delegation to 
select from, and I went so far as to say that I had been down to see that gen- 
tleman on Broadway who it was said could write speeches, to ask him to write 
me one to make to-day, and he said: “‘ My dear sir, I am head over heels in 
the work writing speeches for the delegates from the other States. I have ex- 
hausted all the material; what can I say for Virginia?” (Laughter.) So Iwas 
left to sympathize with my friend who expressed his regret that he came so 
far down on the list that there was nothing left for him to claim. 

Virginia simply desires to report that she is enjoying an era of prosperity 
from the mountains to the seashore. She has those oysters that are born 
Without legs, which have been claimed by Maryland. She has an oyster mine 
on her eastern coast, the Chesapeake Bay, where we get the terrapin and the 
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crab and the no-legged oyster, and everything good to eat, including the can- 
vas-back duck; and when I heard one of the speakers talking about all they 
had in his State, I felt sorry for him that he hadn’t been to Virginia. He had 
one advantage of me, however, in that he was able to bear testimony as to the 
quality of the water in Michigan, in referring to Kentucky whisky. I am 
afraid that I am too much like one of our citizens who went to Congress and 
undertook to settle a colony at Hampton Roads. He brought a committee 
down there to investigate. When they asked him about the people in the 
neighborhood he said, “‘ Why, they are the F. F. V.’s.” “ How about your 
churches?” ‘“ Why, they have been building them since 1640.” “ Any school 
houses?” “Why, you will strike them every half mile. We have every 
advantage in the world. A healthy location; no malaria; mosquitoes can’t 
live here.” ‘“‘ How about the water?” they said. “Great heavens,” he replied, 
‘‘ you’ve got me now. I have been living here forty years, and I never tasted 
it.” (Laughter.) In that respect the gentleman from Michigan has the decided 
advantage of me, because the hat which I brought here, which was a pretty 
large one when I arrived, I find to be too small to-day. (Laughter.) 

I am glad, Mr. President, that you told these gentlemen that I was not a 
banker. I have had a great deal to do with banks as a borrower, but this is 
the first time in my life that I ever undertook to address so many men collect- 
ively that could certify checks. It has been my custom to take them off singly 
and to hear them say, “ That is all right, I will put it to your credit.” 

In conclusion, allow me to say that it is left for me to claim for Virginia 
simply all that has been claimed for these newer States and to add about ten 
per cent for age. (Applause.) 

Before I sit down I want to express the gratification Virginia feels at the 
glowing reports that have been made to-day by many of her children. We are 
glad to see you aré all prosperous and happy. We are glad to see that each 
one of those States that was ceded to the Union by Virginia is a little better 
than the other. Virginia still remains proud of her past; she is contented with 
her present, and most hopeful for her future. (Applause.) 


WASHINGTON. 

(No response.) 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

(No response.) 

WISCONSIN. 

C. F. Instrey, of Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Milwaukee: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the glories of most all the States in the Union pictured to you in elo- 
quent words. But words do not do justice to the variety of the industries 
and the products of Wisconsin, and I therefore intend to leave them all to 
your imagination. I simply ask that you will give full play to your fancies in 
order to do Wisconsin justice. (Applause.) 


WYOMING. 


Henry G. Hay, Stock Growers’ National Bank, Cheyenne: Mr. President 
and Gentlemen—I had a speech prepared in my mind, but I have been waiting 
so long until my turn came to speak that I have forgotten about nine-tenths 
of it. 

We have been pleased at the great unanimity of this Convention on two 
subjects: one is the safety of our institutions at home, and the other is the 
total condition of collapse of her representatives in Denver. (Laughter and 
applause.) 
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Now, while Wyoming is perhaps too young to be in that kind of company, 
still we are with you on both propositions. s 

I can say one thing that has not been said for the other States. In Wyo- 
ming we have the largest number and the greatest field of undeveloped 
resources of any State in the Union. I could talk to you, too, for an hour and 
give you statistics about our undeveloped resources, such as coal, iron, oil— 
all furnishing a safe field for investment. I can assure you that our loans 
and base of securities were never heavier and better generally than they are 
now. Our small per capita debt and our bank statement speak for themselves. 
Our resources are of a character that require capital to develop them, and 
there is no safer place in the Union for investments to-day. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, this finishes the most interesting Call of the 
States that we have ever had, and I beg to thank you for the services you 
have rendered in this respect. 

We will now proceed with the rest of the programme. 

The Secretary then read an invitation to the delegates to visit Salt Lake 
City. . 
JoHN Farson, of Chicago: I move that a vote of thanks be extended to the 
gentlemen from Salt Lake City for this cordial invitation. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentleman, you have heard the motion that a vote of 
thanks be extended the citizens of Salt Lake City for this cordial invitation. 
All in favor of the motion will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. 
Carried. 

THE SECRETARY: A telegram has been received from Mr. E. H. Pullen, of 
New York, in response to our message to him yesterday. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next topic on the programme is the “ Patriotic Spirit 
of Bankers,” and I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. J. D. Powers, 
the President of the First National Bank of Owensboro, Ky., who will open 
the discussion of the subject. 

PATRIOTIC SPIRIT OF BANKERS.—By J. D. POWERS, OWENSBORO, Ky. 

A long course of prosperous industry does not unfit those who have been 
winning the spoils of peace for the defense of their country at a time 
of great national danger, the accumulations of peace being the true resources 
of war. Paradoxical as it may seem, the subject assigned me may be 
abridged by expanding it so as to make it read: ‘“ The Patriotic Spirit of 
Bankers of America.” So from the subject thus “ abridged ” I shall proceed 
to the discussion of the topic. : 

Whilst the subject does not question that the love of country is general 
with all classes, it does assume the prevalence and diffusion of the spirit of 
patriotism among that class whose representatives are here assembled, and 
accentuates its existence as a characteristic thereof. 

Honor, patriotism, reverence, all things which our fathers esteemed as 
more precious than gold, have not departed, but as a rich heritage have been 
transmitted to their sons, and stand out as pre-eminently in the character and 
acts of this generation as they shone resplendent in the days of the Revolu- 
tion. Though there is necessarily a distinction between the acts of heroism 
and those of patriotism, they find unity in the accomplishment of high resolve 
and noble purpose, when uninfluenced by the ends of vainglory, or the glam- 
our of the deeds to be performed. 

So, looking first at the heroic side of patriotism, we see the patriotic spirit 
of those who personally answer the call of their country for its defense, its 
protection, its honor, its glory, and its renown. Without distinction of party, 
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place, position or section, they consecrate their lives to its glory. Some leave 
the quiet country home, with meadows, brooks and flocks, giving a fond and 
perhaps final adieu to mother, sister, or sweetheart, and with a father’s bless- 
ing go forth to return, perchance, no more forever. Others, giving wives a 
fond, last embrace, looking lovingly upon the blessed bonds of their union 
asleep in the cradle, or prattling about their knees, little recking of the woes 
that betide them, rush under the exciting influences of the hour to meet the 
enemies of their country. 

We see them in the tented field, alert for every duty, actuated by lofty 
desire, and driven on by a patriotic spirit, eager for the fray, anxious to meet 
and defeat the enemy. In answer to the order “ Forward, march!” they 
keep quick and regular step to the music of the nation. See them on the 
lonely sentinel’s beat, standing guard under the quiet stars, or in the raging 
storm. See them at their post of duty with the missiles of death showering 
about them. See them advance in the face of the galling, deadly fire, as they 
go, breasting the hail of shot, the storm of battle, the thunder of the oncoming 
foe, the lightnings of hell, to victory or to death. Some wildly exultant over 
the great victory won, others, alas, wounded, bleeding, frenzied with thirst 
while the stream of life fast ebbs away, dying, dead. Where in all this 
carnage are the Florence Nightingales, the Clara Bartons, the noble women 
of the Red Cross, whose gentle touch, angelic look, sympathetic kindly word 
and helpful hand allay pain, quiet anguish, soothe the soul and give hope 
of the future, peace to the dying, and consolation beyond the grave ? Think 
you that the spirit of patriotism in them is less than in those to whom they 
are as ministering angels ? What of all the blare of trumpets, the waving of 
banners, the pomp and circumstance of war, without the sinews of war, with- 
out the money and credit to sustain it ? 

What then is the first great care of a nation about to engage in war, offen- 
sive or defensive ? To look well to its finances, and to see who will sustain the 
Government’s credit, and furnish the means with which to provide the army 
and navy, and having provided them, to provide for them. Where, and to 
whom, does it look ? What spirit is invoked to work out the problem but the 
patriotic spirit of bankers ? In this glorious land that spirit has never been 
wanting from the time that Robert Morris answered the call and furnished 
Washington the means to win the battle of Trenton, even down to the glor- 
ious, though bloody, field of Santiago. 


PATRIOTISM OF THE EARLY BANKERS. 


New Year’s morning, 1777, Robert Morris went from house to house in 
Philadelphia, rousing the people from their beds to borrow money with which 
to relieve the destitution of Washington and his men, and early in the day he 
sent $50,000 with the reassuring message that “ whatever I can do shall be 
done for the good of the service. If further supplies of money are necessary 
you may depend upon my exertions either in a public or private capacity.” 

Later on, when the public credit was at its lowest ebb, and the public 
exigencies most pressing, a banking institution was organized by a few 
patriotic citizens for the sole purpose of sustaining the army, but no profits 
whatever were to be derived from its operations by those who had subscribed 
the £315,000 as its capital stock. 

Growing out of this association, the Bank of North America was organized 
by Morris and his associates, who pledged their private fortunes to sustain the 
eredit of the bank, and through it were all future obligations of the Govern- 
ment promptly met by the patriotic spirit of those early bankers. 
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When later, in 1812, the credit of the Government was so low and doubt 
and distrust were so great that it was impossible to float the bonds of the 
Government, to enable it to defend itself for a second time against the aggres- 
sions of England, Stephen Girard, the great Philadelphia banker, came to its 
rescue, and took millions of its securities, and re-established confidence and 
sustained its credit to the end that we were enabled to crush the enemy and 
once more enjoy the blessings and prosperity of peace. 

More than a third of a centry later, in the war with Mexico, the same spirit 
which had actuated Morris and Girard enabled our soldiers to stack arms in 
front of the halls of the Montezumas, and left us at the conclusion of peace 
with a vast and rich domain added to our possessions. 

When grim-visaged war unrolled his wrinkled and horrid front within our 
happy and prosperous land, and threatened with destruction that for which 
so much blood and treasure had been expended, the needs of the Government 
were promptly met by the bankers of America in a spirit of lofty patriotism, 
and they gave ungrudgingly of their gold on the promises of the nation, and 
continued so to do, until, in an evil hour of expediency, the then Secretary of 
the Treasury foisted upon the country an emergency money which closed the 
doors to the vaults of gold, and inaugurated a desperate game of speculation, 
the evil fruits of which have not ceased unto this day. 

But the patriotic spirit of American bankers has not alone exhibited itself 
in times of national peril and distress, as the result of war, but has shown its 
character and strength as well in the days of peace. 

Growing out of the conditions made possible by Secretary Chase’s financial 
policy, there remained a dangerous residuum in 1894, and unfortunately still 
remains, of about $500,000,000 of currency notes of the Government for which 
gold may be demanded, but which when re-purchased by the Government 
with gold cannot be retained or canceled by it. 

Thus there were existing ills for which there was no adequate remedy, 
causing the then Executive, and his most excellent Secretary of the Treasury, 
to protect and replenish the gold reserve by putting upon the market $50,000,- 
000 of bonds, authorized under the Act of January 14, 1875, and subse- 
quently in November of the same year to duplicate the issue, thus realizing 
to the Treasury more than $116,000,000 in gold; but in the same period of 
time, through the processes of this greenback endless chain, nearly $103,000,- 
000 in gold was drawn from the Treasury, and within the succeeding sixty 
days more than $69,000,000 additional gold was so withdrawn, and in the 
language of President Cleveland, “‘ These large sums of gold were expended 
without any cancellation of Government obligations, or in any permanent 
way benefiting our people or improving our pecuniary situation.” 

Thus confronted with serious conditions that were fast tending to the 
destruction of our national credit, and seriously affecting our financial stand- 
ing at home and abroad, without the sustaining power and helpfulness of Con- 
gress to beneficially enlarge the powers of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the premises, the Executive and Secretary were compelled in order to protect 
the country and its credit, to make still another bond issue in February, 1895. 
These bonds were negotiated at a premium to be allowed to the Government, 
80 as to fix the rate of interest upon the amount of gold realized at three and 
three-quarters per cent. per annum; but actuated by a spirit of patriotism the 
bankers who were to become the purchasers proposed to the Government 
that if they would allay the suspicion and deprive the bonds of the uncer- 
tainty as to the kind 6f money in which they would be paid, and make them 
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in terms, as everybody felt confident and sure that they would be in fact, pay. 
able in gold, they would take the entire issue at three per cent., thus Saving 
to the Government by the terms of the bonds, and the price to be paid there. 
for, $16,174,770; but Congress, swayed by popular financial fanaticism, re. 
fused consideration of the President’s very urgent message imparting thege 
facts and conditions, and thus the Government by political demagogy was 
forced into an enormous ultimate loss over the most earnest protest of a 
President and Secretary whose high character and sound judgment have 
never been, and likely never will be, surpassed in the history of this Govern. 
ment. 


ATTITUDE OF THE BANKERS IN THE LATE WAR WITH SPAIN. 


But now to the conditions that are present with us, and the developments 
that have been brought about by the war which has been forced upon us as 
a rebuke to our philanthropy, our protection of the helpless, and the feeding 
and care of the starving. 

The present Secretary of the Treasury made a visit to New York prior to 
the issuance of the bonds of the Government, and although the threatened 
dangers and insecurities of war had caused the people of the country to with- 
draw from the Savings banks large balances, and ‘to hoard them, and in turn 
these Savings banks had called upon the commercial banks for their balances, 
and money in New York was worth six per cent., fifteen of the leading bank- 
ers of that great financial center called in a body upon the Secretary and as- 
sured him of their patriotic desire to see a three per cent. loan not only floated 
at par, but, to enable him to make it a popular loan without fear of its mis- 
carriage, they agreed to take the whole, or any part, of the $200,000,000 at 
par. 

With this splendid financial backing the Secretary issued his call for sub- 
scriptions to the bonds, and almost immediately upon its announcement, 
nearly double the amount of the loan was subscribed for, that there might he 
reassurance of the promises theretofore made, and by this aid and assistance 
of the bankers the loan became a popular one, and has been scattered all over 
the country to those of moderate and small means, to the exclusion of banks 
and bankers. 

But the history of bankers with reference to this loan does not end here. 
Out of thousands of letters received at the Treasury Department, coming 
from almost every bank in the United States, there was not a single instance 
in which any bank sought to have commissions paid to it for placing this loan, 
but,on the contrary, the universal expression was a desire to help the Govern- 
ment, and to render any service that might be required of them in connection 
therewith, free of all cost. 

From the heights of Bunker Hill to the bloody crest of San Juan, one 
spirit, animated by love of country, has pervaded our soldiers, whom no diffi- 
culty deterred, and no danger dismayed, whilst our bankers in the most try- 
ing moments maintained their courage, constancy and confidence unshaken, 
always ready to uphold the integrity of the country at every hazard. The 
great heart of the nation vibrating in sympathetic tones with each patriotic 
breath, from the North, South, East and West, feels no pang of sectional dis- 
cord, but thrills equally at the unexampled feat of that gallant son of Ver- 
mont in far-off Manila Bay, and the daring self-devotion of the intrepid son of 
Alabama in Santiago Harbor. Swelling now in grateful recognition of the 
glorious victory by land and sea achieved in Cuba, it mourns the loss of the 
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prave men who suffered and died to spread the blessings of free government. 
Its true heart cannot fail to recognize those who, unacquainted with the stern 
and cruel physical facts of war, and unallured by its glare and pomp, have 
ever stood as a mighty bulwark sure and steadfast upon which the Govern- 
ment could at all times depend for help and succor in time of need. 

Thus unalterably fixed, like the sun in the center, this country shall shine 
with unborrowed lustre, diffusing its rays of light, liberty and progress on the 
nations around us. , 
‘* Whilst o’er us, one flag shall float, 

-One song ascend from every throat; 
That flag, the banner of the free, 
That song, the song of liberty.’’ 

Cc. A. PuesLey, of Peekskill, N. Y.: It seems eminently fitting that following 
these admirable patriotic addresses, which have touched a responsive chord in 
all our hearts, the committee appointed by the Executive Council to pre- 
pare a congratulatory message to the President of the United States should 
wake their report. 

All sections of our great country are to be congratulated upon the result 
of the war. As one has said, upon what it has gained above all its losses, 
this land may well felicitate itself. Its renewed and augmented union; its 
proud development of military strength, such as even the warrior empires 
envy; its enlarged humanitarian horizon and range of interests, are all bene- 
fits of the highest order to this nation, as has been expressed here to-day by 
the delegates from Maine to Texas. We rejoice that through the cool judg- 
ment of President McKinley, and the magnificent work of our army and navy, 
the pathway has been so quickly hewn for the radiant footsteps of the Angel 
of Peace. 

I have the honor to submit for the approval of the Convention this mes- 
sage: 

To the President, Washington, D. C.: 

The American Bankers’ Association, in its Twenty-fourth Annual Convention, 
assembled at Denver, Col., representing banks of every State and Territory, begs most 
heartily to congratulate the President of our beloved Republic upon the successful con- 
duct of the war and the brilliant achievements of our army and navy and the prospect 
of peace. 

I move you, sir, that this message be sent to the President of the United 
States, signed by the President of this Association. 

W. L. Royatt, of Richmond, Va.: In behalf of the South I beg leave to 
second the adoption of this resolution. I have no right to speak for the South, 
perhaps; but I can speak for Virginia, and I can speak for the Confederate 
soldier, for I wore the gray from the beginning to the end of the war. (Ap- 
plause.) And, sir, I want to say to this Convention, pass that resolution; and 
I want the President of the United States to understand that he has the 
hearty support of the Confederate soldier in the course he has pursued in this 
war with Spain. (Applause.) 

For a long time, gentlemen, the people of the North did not understand the 
Confederate soldier in respect to the Union and that flag. We fought out our 
fight like men, feeling at the end that we had nothing to be ashamed of, but 
that we had a glorious record to point to. We laid down our arms when over- 
come by superior forces with the pledge of our sacred honor that we aban- 
doned the cause for which we fought, and we were just as loyal and true to 
that pledge as we had ever been to our cause while we were fighting for it. 
(Applause.) 
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Now the North is learning that the Confederate soldier looks upon thege 
United States as his country and upon that flag as his flag, for which he is 
ready to lay down his life. (Applause.) 

Sir, I rejoice that this Spanish war came, for it has given us the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to our fellow citizens of the United States that the 
issues of the past are ended, and that we of the South have set our faces 
toward the future for all time. (Applause.) The past was to us but a glorious 
memory—a memory nevertheless—and for the future it was to be the union of 
our States. 

You are justly proud of your Miles, your Sampson, and we are proud of 
our Fitzhugh Lee, our Wheeler and the others who have shown the world 
that the Confederate soldier looks upon this entire land as his country and is 
ready to shed his blood for it. (Applause.) You exult in the heroic conduct 
of your Wood and your Roosevelt (applause) leading their Rough Riders, God 
bless them, but shall we not glory in that old Confederate veteran, General 
Joe Wheeler? (Applause.) And if he did say at Santiago, “ Come on, boys, 
don’t you see the Yankees—I mean the damned Spaniards—are running?” 
heaven forgave him for the oath, I think, in consideration of this mingling 
of the old blood with the new. (Applause.) 

CAPT. ROBERT J. Lowry, of Atlanta: Mr. President—Banks are business 
civilizers. They are conservative, they set the example for honest, correct 
principles as the rule of conduct. Show me a town or city where the banks 
are successful, and I will show you a thrifty community, labor getting steady 
employment, and everybody satisfied and doing well. The banks and the 
people have common interest; consequently the old idea that banks only pros- 
per when times are hard, and all other occupations lag, is fast disappearing. 
They thrive or suffer together. Banks are not only conservators, but pro- 
motors of prosperity, by extending help to legitimate enterprises calculated 
to enlarge the trade and general welfare of the community, which in turn 
increase the business and success of the banks. These facts are sweeping 
away another old idea—that the banking business tends to selfishness. 

Being at the fountain head and basis of a people’s prosperity and inter- 
woven with al! the elements of public progress, the bank of necessity is vitally 
interested, and the banker thereby warmly enlisted, in all that makes for 
the glory and honor, the weal, the aggrandizement and expansion of the coun- 
try. And what is patriotism but this—fidelity and devotion to the great inter- 
ests which build up one’s country in all directions? 

It is, therefore, no matter of surprise that bankers are, and always have 
been, patriots. It is not only their interest to be so, but it is the natural 
tendency of their business to make them so. 

In times of war, from our earliest history, the banker has been a prime 
factor in the support of the Government, as evidenced by the examples of 
those grand patriots, financiers and bankers, Alexander Hamilton and Robert 
Morris, in the American Revolution. When Robert Morris gave his services 
freely to his country, and came to the help of the Continental Congress by 
pledging his personal credit for over a million of dollars to procure army sup- 
plies, he illustrated that spirit of patriotism which has animated and domi- 
nated American bankers in every period of our national existence. 

Every one knows how nobly the banks, North and South, responded to the 
call for money for carrying on the Civil War. We opened our vaults to the 
Government, saying in effect: “ All we have is yours, use it for the country’s 
good.” 
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But our dissension is a thing of the past, thank God! We now live and 
fight under the same old flag, knowing no North, South, East or West, but 
one common country for us all, as completely demonstrated by the present 
war with Spain. Among the reunited elements battling under this common 
flag and for this common country, banks and bankers have again given 
notable illustration of their exalted patriotism. When the Government called 
for subscription for bonds to raise money to conduct the war, from banks and 
pankers in every section came a response sufficient to furnish over and over 
again the amount required. Likewise, if my allotted time permitted, it could 
pe shown that in our soldier ranks are many from the banking circles of the 
country. 

But “ Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war.” Patriotism 
is equally prevalent and equally great in times of peace as in times of war. 
In national crises, who come more promptly to the aid of the Government and 
people than banks and bankers, wherever there is need of financial aid to sus- 
tain the national credit? They are conspicuous in the advancement of all 
great movements for national, State and municipal progress. And here I may 
add this thought, there is no truer patriotism than exhibited in bearing cheer- 
fully and honestly a just share of the burdens of government. The State and 
municipality get every cent of tax the banks are liable to pay; there is no 
shirking, no shipping securities to other points to avoid taxation, but they 
pay patriotically their full tax on capital and surplus, and frequently on 
undivided profits. I believe I can say without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that if all other corporations and persons in other avocations paid their 
taxes in the same honest way that the bankers do, the tax rate would not 
be over one-third of what it now is. It may be further added that in every 
community, among the most public-spirited citizens, in contribution of time, 
talent and means, we always find the bankers. 

And now, through the efforts of all classes of our people, a wider national 
life opens before us. In the past we have been keeping time, and splendid 
time, to the music of national progress. We have added a newenote to the 
“drum-beat around the world.” We have shown a patriotism that can go 
beyond love of ourselves and take in our neighbors—a patriotism willing to 
engage in struggle, not for national glory or domain, but for humanity and the 
uplifting of humanity pure and simple. The growing fellowship of the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples will carry us into the great work of controlling and uplifting 
the world. In this enlarged sphere of endeavor, in welding the nations of 
the world together, in the onward march -of a peaceful progress, there are 
oceans to be joined by waterways, continents to be tied together by cables, 
nations to be united by international railways, and other great things to be 
done, requiring a mighty outlay of money and brain; and we may be sure, 
as in the past so in this glorious future ahead of us, banks and bankers will 
do their part, and do it well. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen of the Convention, the question is on the adop- 
tion of the message prepared by Mr. Pugsley for transmission to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. All who are in favor of its adoption will signify 
it by saying aye—opposed, no. Adopted. 

In the absence of Mr. James T. Hayden, President of the Whitney National 
Kank, of New Orleans, his paper on “ The Bank Clerk ” will not be read at 
this time, but will be printed in the minutes of the Convention. 

The same rule will apply to the paper by Mr. BE. H. Pullen, of New York, 
on “ Thirty-seven Years in a Bank.” 
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We regret very much the absence of the gentlemen, but inasmuch as 
the time is so short and we have so much to do, we cannot read the papers, 
though you will all have an opportunity to read them in the published report 
of our proceedings. 

[The papers are as follows:] 


THE BANK CLERK.—By JAMES T. HAYDEN, PRESIDENT WHITNEY NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—I so thoroughly appreciate the energy, 
intelligence and unselfish labor that have been given to this Association by 
its officers, that a request from them is almost an order, and I am honored in 
being invited to assist in carrying out the programme which they have 
thoughtfully arranged. 

The subject allotted is the “ Bank Clerk.” A long and close intimacy with 
them individually and as a body impresses me that the high esteem in which 
they are held as citizens and builders-up of the institutions of which they are 
a part has been justly earned, and I wish I might convey to you my apprecia- 
tion of their value. 

OVER-WORKED BANK CLERKS. 

An over-worked clerk ceases to be reliable, and when it is found that an 
employee is nightly at his desk, working over-time, one of two things is at 
once evident—either he is incapable or over-burdened. In either case the 
remedy is plain, and prompt action should be taken—he should be changed 
to a position that he would be fully qualified to fill, or he should be relieved of 
an unjust burden by an assistant. 

I believe that many of the tragedies that have wrecked the life and sad- 
dened the home of some poor fellow who is supposed to have ‘“ gone wrong” 
might find a solution in the fact that his weary hand and jaded brain were, 
from pure exhaustion, incapable of avoiding the error that led to disaster. 

Banks being the depositary of the people’s cash or securities, and the dis- 
pensers of Vast credits, are charged with a responsibility that cannot be over- 
estimated, and to properly carry out their mission must be assisted by the 
highest order of integrity, intelligence and ability—perhaps above all they 
must originate and adhere to a carefully-devised system. Relatively, the 
responsibility of the clerks in the department is as great as that of his supe- 
rior. We all know when the daily balance is struck that an error in one 
department may throw the nicely-adjusted machinery of the bank out of 
gear, in which event the vexatious checking of possibly the entire day’s 
operations may be necessary. 

The bank clerk, by reason of what is required of him, must possess (in 
addition to the qualities of integrity, capacity and intelligence mentioned) 
rapidity, and almost unerring accuracy and the power and inclination during 
working hours of centering every faculty on the work in hand. Coming into 
contact as he does with all manner and conditions of men, he must intuitively 
know how to meet them. The faculty of being courteous, impressing the 
bank’s client with the idea that he is being treated with consideration, and 
that his wants are attended to expeditiously, fairly and pleasantly, adds to 
the value and reputation of the bank clerk; want of tact, hasty expressions, 
or a disagreeable manner, have and will close many a valuable account. 


VARYING FORMS OF BANK BOOKKEEPING. 


I think it will be conceded that in no branch of business has the practical 
science of bookkeeping in all details been brought to greater perfection 
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than in our banks, and at the same time it is true that the keeping of our 
accounts vary Widely. Bookkeeping is really the evolution of practical experi- 
ence and intelligence; the form will be that which is believed to insure the 
greatest safety and accuracy with the least labor; but all the safeguards 
which are used, and checks which have been devised, never have been, nor 
will be, effective unless an honest hand guides the pen which makes the 
entry. 

In view of the vast sums that pass through the hands of the clerks, and 
the rare, very rare cases of betrayal of trust, do you not agree that the bank 
eerk is entitled to the high standard of commercial honor that he holds? 


RESPONSIBILITIES IMPOSED ON BANK EMPLOYEES. 


With no desire to disparage those engaged in the various branches of trade 
or mereantile life, I believe the bank clerk’s responsibilities decidedly exceed 
theirs. Even that ever-busy messenger, while folding his mail with its im- 
portant enclosures, realizes how much depends upon the correctness of this 
simple work, for he knows that a misdirected envelope may mean protest 
to a correspondent. 

The runner, with his numerous bills, drafts and bills of lading, is daily 
entrusted with a fortune. The tellers, receiving and distributing large sums, 
must ever guard their desks with lynx-eyed vigilance, ready to detect the 
scheming and fraudulent, and correct the errors of the careless or unbusi- 
ness-like. The note, exchange, collection and discount clerks can never be 
tco sure of the accuracy of their calculations, maturities, or of the proper 
record and distribution of their entries. The general and individual book- 
keepers, upon whose accuracy and honesty so much depends, absorbed in the 
array of figures, often interrupted to verify some checks, or furnish a balance, 
must ever remember that an error of one figure may result in serious loss. 

Generally speaking, a Dank can no more succeed without full accord and 
confidence between the officers and clerical force than can a government with 
a divided and wrangling cabinet, or an army who mistrust their officers, and 
sullenly or unwillingly obey their orders. Indeed, I am tempted to go a little 
further, and claim that the relations of bank officers and bank clerks should 
be fraternal. Founded upon the rock of mutual respect, recognizing the fact 
that mutual success depends upon united effort, there should be a bond of 
kindly feeling that would make the officer as quick to recognize the value and 
advance the interest of the clerk as the latter should be to be proud of and 
forward the interest of the bank. 

Mr. President, I had fully expected to have had the pleasure of being with 
you to-day, and sincerely regret that it is not possible. After the business of 
the convention is ended, and the social feature is in order, when the viands 
have been removed and the glasses are charged, may I ask the presiding offi- 
cer to offer this toast: “To the Advancement and Happiness of Our Friend 
the Bank Clerk.” 


THIRIY-SEVEN YEARS tN A BANK.—By EB. H. PULLEN, VICE-PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL BANK OF THT REPUBLIC, NEW YORK. 


Mr. President, Fellow Members of the American Bankers’ Association: 
Gentlemen—The title given to the address [ am to deliver presupposes 
that I am to talk about the experience and observation of some one who has 
been thirty-seven years in a bank. 
If that person is some one other than myself it would be easy to be imper- 
sonal, but the natural conclusion is that that person is the speaker himself, 
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and admitting this, two questions propound themselves to my consideration. 

First, what shall I say, and second, how shall I say what I propose with- 
out obtruding my personality on your attention and be guilty of insufferable 
egotism ? 7 

Others, though not many, may have served longer and very probably more 
efficiently than the speaker. 

Nevertheless, thirty-seven years is a long period of service in a bank, and 
the same bank. | 

To give even a partial, condensed review of the experience and observa- 
tions of so many years would consume too much time and weary the hearers. 

It would be superfiuous to allude to the prominent events that, during the 
long period from 1860 to 1898, have affected finance and the banking busi- 
ness. 

Those events are interwoven with history, easily accessible to the studen: 
and doubtless familiar to many, if not all, of the bankers assembled here 
to-day. 

Civil war, panics, suspension and resumption, legal tenders, commonly 
known as greenbacks, large issues of Government bonds for war purposes, 
organization of banks under the National Bank Act, the patriotic service the 
banks rendered to the Government, silver purchases materialized in a volume 
of silver certificates, all easily absorbed in our monetary system without pro- 
ducing financial indigestion—all these events and others of approximate 
prominence that transpired in that period suggest themselves to your minds. 

My banking life began when civil war was imminent, and soon the clash 
of resounding arms was heard, brother was arrayed against brother, and the 
fate of the Union hung trembling in the balance for long, weary years of 
fratricidal conflict. 

To-day, thank God ! the Union is not only preserved, but is indissoluble— 
we are united, battling side by side for our national honor and the great cause 
of humanity, and our hearts pulsate with a common love for our country and 
our flag. 

It is my purpose to draw a few deductions and lessons from an extended 
general experience and observation, not restricting myself to the narrow field 
of the particular bank with which I have been connected, but rather outsid» 
and independent of it. 

There has been a gradual change in the methods of clerical work in banks. 
and to-day’s methods are radically different. 

The ledger, in those days, was generally a record of all the details of each 
account. The correspondents’ remittance letters were copied in the ledger 
and all checks appeared to the debit, each one charged separately with the 
number thereof and statements of account made in the same way. 

To-day each bank has a system of its own, condensing and simplifying 
the work. The speaker knows of banks in which the ledger is a condensed 
record. The correspondents foot their remittance letters, often consisting of 
several sheets, and after the items are carefully compared and the footings 
verified, the aggregates are posted from the letters to the ledger, and the 
checks drawn are debited in the aggregate. 

The details of each account appear in the monthly or semi-monthly state- 
ments which are written up daily by clerks other than the bookkeepers, and 
by these statements the exchanges received through the clearing-house and 
the afternoon work as well are proved. 

These statements are carefully copied in letter press before mailing, 
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bound up monthly and constitute the only and sufficient record of the detail 
of accounts. 

The remittance letters, with their date, appear on the credit side of the 
statement on day of their receipt, and checks on debit side, with number of 
each. 

These debits and credits are made direct from the original papers, and no 
intermediate books are used. 

Thus a great saving in clerical labor and stationery is effected. 

The collection department is conducted in the same way—no books of rec- 
ord are kept of so-called foreign items received either as cash or for collec- 
tion. 

The letters to correspondents in various parts of the country to whom 
these items are transmitted are the only record preserved, and duplicates 
written simultaneously with the originals are bound up daily. 

Under this system each corresponding bank and each depositor other than 
banks has a number which appears in the margin of these letters indicating 
from whom each item was received. 

The number also appears on all letters and items received from corre- 
spondents and on all checks drawn by them. No pass books of city customers 
are balanced, but statements made up to the last day of each month, inclus- 
ive, are rendered the following day. 

Each account on the ledger and the statements thereof are known by its 
number. 

The same system extends through the various departments of the bank, 
linking each to the other and forming a chain. 

This method effects a natural saving of time, labor and expense, and is 
infinitely more satisfactory than the ancient, cumbersome and circumlocu- 
tional system that involved the duplication and triplication of labor and a 
multiplicity of books. | 

The methods of conducting the routine work of banks have in a large 
measure been revolutionized, simplified and improved by the use of the type- 
writer, stenograph, phonograph and other modern inventions. 

None of which, however, nor all of them combined, can supersede faithful 
and competent clerks. Machinery cannot furnish brains, but brains can 
" utilize machinery. 

You may adopt all the checks and safeguards that human ingenuity can 
devise or long experience suggest to prevent defalcations or fraud in the 
clerical force and official staff, but after all, in the final analysis, the question 
resolves itself into one of trust or faith. 

With the introduction of the National Bank System came almost simul- 
taneously the payment of interest on bank balances and sharp competition 
between financial institutions to secure deposits. 

In order to accomplish the latter result inducements in the way of interest 
were offered to banks, and in recent years the same offer has been made to 
attract, as well, large individual and corporation deposits. 

Prior to 1861 interest on balances was paid with rare exceptions by banks, 
except banks of savings. | 

Banks at that time wisely and justly held that they were organized to 
make money by the employment of their capital and deposits, so that to buy 
deposits then would have seriously reflected on the banks so doing and im- 
paired their credit. 

Nevertheless, this pernicious practice, instead of decreasing by reason of 
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unfavorable experience, has grown with the passing years, and has become 
so fastened on banking methods that it will require heroic measures to dis- 
lodge it. 

The results of this practice are clearly manifest in the congestion of money 
during protracted periods of each year in the large cities, which it is impos- 
sible to employ at even a saving rate, so that practically during those periods 
large balances on which interest is paid are a source of loss instead of profit. 

Just as soon as a demand for money arises and opportunity is presented 
for its employment at remunerative rates the balances are materially re- 
duced. 

In other words, when we cannot use the money profitably we are flooded 
with it, and when we can use it then it is largely withdrawn. 

When we buy deposits at two per cent. per annum the money costs us 
2 2-3 per cent., and when we buy them at 1% per cent. it costs us two per 
cent. 

Taking the required reserve into consideration, deposits we purchase cost 
us just one-third more than the rate we pay, not taking into account the 
expense involved in the care of a large volume of business growing out of 
numerous accounts and interest-bearing deposits. 

Since the inauguration of this practice the legal rate of interest has been 
reduced in various States. Railroad mortgage bonds bearing interest, respec- 
tively, at 4 and 3% per cent. are selling at a premium; real estate mortgages 
for term of years at from 38 to 4% per cent., and the earning power of money 
at this time is certainly not over four per cent. 

With large purchased balances, banks, to employ the money, frequently 
make investments that are more or less speculative, or purchase large 
volumes of single-name paper from note brokers, which is attended with at 
least a degree of risk. 

When deposits are largely withdrawn by the banks receiving interest, and 
withdrawn because they can use their money more profitably at home, then 
contraction succeeds expansion, with its inevitable hardships. 

Towns of ten thousand inhabitants and over throughout the country are 
invaded nowadays by the Eastern note brokers and banks offering low rates 
to their merchants, manufacturers and others, thus cutting seriously into the 
business of local banks. 

With increased facilities to borrow money at much less than home rates, 
ihese merchants and others often undertake business ventures out of propor- 
tion to their capital, and eventually realize to their sorrow that the so-called 
cheap money has cost them very much more than the rate, and that in order 
to save themselves they have to fall back on their local banks for needed 
help. 

Neither did old-fashioned banking include the furnishing of capital to 
customers, but strictly confined accommodation to the discounting of accept- 
able notes given for value or secured by satisfactory collateral, thus restrict- 
ing borrowers to well-defined limits. 

Within the then existing limitations no such extended, continuous investi- 
gation and rigid sifting of credit were necessary as are imperatively de- 
manded to-day. 

Accommodation paper was not favorably regarded, and single-name paper 
without security was not tolerated. 

It is needless to emphasize the contrast presented in banking practice at 


this time. 





































































It did not include doing business in any branch at a loss, with the idea of 
making a compensating profit in another department, but its legitimate ob- 
ject was to receive equitable returns for all services. 

We heard. but little in those days of par points or recelving checks and 
drafts payable throughout the country at par, crediting them on the day of 
receipt to the customer’s account as cash, thus entering into balances on 
which interest is paid. 

The average aggregate amount of such items carried by the New York 
city banks is at least twenty-five millions of dollars, as can be readily ascer- 
tained from their reports to the Comptroller of the Currency opposite to the 
item “ Due from banks.” 

This large amount represents items payable throughout the country that 
have been credited as cash, generally without deductions for exchange or 
time, to correspondents, and on which interest is allowed by interest-paying 
banks. It is true that these items are charged to the collection accounts of the 
several banks to which they are transmitted and that the aggregate can be 
deducted from gross deposits in making up the reserve. 

In many cases no exchange is charged by the collecting bank, but a charge 
is made in a large area of territory. 

In towns where there is but one bank it charges what it deems proper, and 
in towns where there are several banks they enfer into an agreement as to 
exchange. 

The time for remitting returns for these items runs from three days to 
semi-monthly. 

We love the country bankers—indeed, we love one another, and bless the 
tie that binds our banking hearts in one—but they are the masters of the 
situation. We dance to their music and pay the piper; we tumble over one 
another to capture him and find ourselves ! 

Competition in business is its life within well-defined limits, but beyond 
these limits it is far from wise or profitable. ers 

If it were not for unwise competition no interest would be paid on deposits 
by banks of discount, and collections would not be made at a loss in exchange 
and time. 

In the days of old-fashioned banking it was considered very unprofes- 
sional, indeed disreputable, to interfere with a neighbor’s business by solicit- 
ing his accounts. 

But nowadays it is openly, ostentatiously done; the mails are crowded 
with circulars and letters from banks offering various inducements to the 
correspondents and customers of other institutions. 

Indeed, it seems to be considered an evidence of “ smartness,” of being up 
to date, of keeping “ well to the front in the procession,” to interfere with a 
neighbor’s business by soliciting and enticing his customers. 

The tenth commandment is continuously and persistently violated. 

In addition to the mails, other instrumentalities are employed in this 
crusade. 

Representatives of banks are traveling over the land after the fashion 
of commercial travelers or drummers, and within two years parties have 
organized a business whose object is to solicit bank accounts on commission. 

The competition is narrowed in banking to a small compass. 

The price, or interest if you choose, that will be paid for deposits, the ex- 
tent of and rates for accommodation, and the area of free territory—that is 
continually widening. 
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Beyond question in a short time Santiago, Havana, Porto Rico, Hon- 
lulu and Manila will be added to the par list. 

Financial papers are superabundant. Each presses for patronage and 
some offer as a bonus their influence in procuring business, for which they 
keep men on the road. 

This custom of advertising banks is comparatively new, but it is attaining 
large proportions, and it would excite no surprise if the cards of banks were 
to appear in the cars of various railroads. 

It is possible that the tourist may yet see from the car window as he 
travels through our country an inscription blazoned on the rocks and fences, 
side by side with Carter’s Little Liver Pills, announcing that “ The Notoriety 
National Bank solicits business.” Progressive methods, if the contemplated 
progress is in the right direction, are commendable, but aggressive methods 
should be carefully considered, as at the best they are questionable. 

The expense of conducting banks has greatly increased, growing larger 
by degrees and beautifully more. 

Many bank officers receive larger salaries than the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States, and in some cases double and treble. 

It is pertinent to inquire whether the clerks have shared proportionately 
and equitably in this increase. 

In our recent magnificent victories on sea and land the officers have been 
crowned with honors, but great credit and praise have been freely and justly 
given to the men hehind the guns. 

So in banks whose business has been successful let us not forget to give a 
fair share of the credit to the men behind the desks handling millions of dol- 
lars and keeping vast accounts with fidelity and accuracy. 

I am impressed with some deductions drawn from wide observation, in- 
deed so profoundly impressed that in my mind they have crystallized into 
maxims. 

I will allude to a few: 

First. No officer of a bank should consider it as his personal property, 
arrogate to himself its control, or flatter himself that he is indispensable to its 
success. 

He is merely a prominent part of the machinery that runs the bank, and a 
Jarge portion of the work has to be performed by minor parts not so con- 
spicuous as himself, but relatively as important. 

What is known as one-man power in the management of a bank should be 
checked on its first manifestation. Several notable instances in the past of 
the disastrous result of the exercise of this assumed power in banks can 
easily be recalled. 

Directors of a bank assume a legal responsibility when they qualify as 
such; they are obligated to direct its affairs and cannot delegate their duties 
to the officers they elect. 

If they permit such officers to usurp their authority they cannot escape 
the responsibilities they assumed and neglected. 

Men who in the past were officers of banks and thought themselves indis- 
pensable have passed away; the banks survived, still live and prosper, and 
the men are scarcely remembered. 

This will be equally true in the future. 

Oceasionally we notice in bank advertisements the President’s name in 
large type and the names of his associate officers and directors printed in 
comparatively insignificant letters. 
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Is this modest, and what justifies it ? 

Second. Officers of banks should not attempt to do too much nor exact too 
much from others. 

' Bank officers, especially those who have been promoted from the ranks, 
often make the mistake of continuing clerical work, giving undue attention 
to details and thereby neglecting the duties of their position, and struggling 
to do both, official and clerical, break down, collapse, and in some instances 
involve the bank in serious loss. 

Clerks are employed to do this routine work and care for the details of 
business, and a well-arranged system will place before the officers daily a 
condensed but sufficiently comprehensive statement of the transactions of the 
previous day. 

Neither should officers of banks expect too much; they know, or ought to 
know, how much work a man in a given position can easily and accurately 
perform, and any excess of labor imposed on a competent clerk is not only 
unjust to him, but prejudicial to the interest of the bank. 

Thied. The golden rule should be observed in the treatment of subordi- 
nates. ‘ 

To do this is profitable, and it can easily be done in harmony with the 
preservation of proper discipline. 

Do not be distrustful, suspicious and continually fault finding. Sift your 
clerical force until it consists of competent and faithful men. 

No one is perfect, not even such exalted personages as ourselves. 

It is pleasant to see officers and clerks living and working together as 
members of one family, co-operating for the institution in which they feel and 
manifest an interest and animated by sympatthy and consideration for each 
other. 

We should shun selfishness as poison. Pay for service what it is worth. 

We are not called on for prodigal liberality, least of all for charity, but ap- 
peals do come to us that justice recognize8, and could be favorably answered 
without appreciably affecting the interest of stockholders for whom we act 
as trustees. 

Some banks grant pensions to clerks who have served them long and faith- 
fully, and it seems reasonable to believe that such action redounds to the 
prosperity of the institutions. 

We like to have our salaries increased. Let us remember that “ there are 
others,” for whom it should be our pleasant duty to care. 

We like promotion. Let us advance our subordinates consistently witr 
their merits and qualifications, when the opportunity arises. 

We appreciate sympathy in our personal sorrows and anxieties. Let us be 
sympathetic in time of need with those who labor jointly with us for a com- 
mon interest. 

A word of commendation for duty well performed is grateful to us and is 
equally so to those who serve us, and it should and will give us joy to praise 
when it is merited. 

It is occasionally said that no man is entitled to praise for doing his duty. 

Victorious sailors and soldiers are to-day receiving unstinted praise from 
a grateful nation for their faithful performance of duty. 

‘The soul is open to the charm of praise. 
There is no joy beyond it, 
When the mind of him who hears it 


Can, with honest pride, 
Confess it just and listen to the music.’’ 
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Surely we should accept and illustrate the lesson taught in one of our 
Lord’s parables when He said to the man who had only done his duty: 

“Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

Fourth. Valuable time should not be wasted in continual worry or un- 
availing regret over losses that are irretrievable. 

Losses which we fear may occur, disaster which we have some reason to 
apprehend, naturally arouse anxiety and stimulate effort to prevent. but the 
loss once made should thereafter occasion no mental disturbance. 
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‘Things without all remedy 
Should be without regard. 
What’s done is done.’’ 

Fifth. We should not carry the bank home with us. 

When our day’s work is completed and we start for home, we should leave 
the bank just where it is located and dismiss it from our minds absolutely. 

Home should be our refuge from life’s troubles and cares—it is our resting 
place, where we can refresh ourselves with exhilarating domestic happiness. 

We should enter our homes with happy hearts and smiling faces. Our 
wives and children, if God has bestowed on us those priceless gifts, will wel- 
come us with love’s endearments. 

Conversation, music, amusements, reading and social intermingling with 
friends will fill our leisure with enjoyment and recreate and fit us for the 
work of the morrow. 

If we carry our cares and troubles home, a frowning face, an abstracted 
or preocenpied manner, reticent and irritable and brood over our perplexities, 
home will soon cease to be home to us or to those who love us. 

No cordial, affectionate welcome, the music is stilled, the children’s voices 
hushed, and gloom with painful constraint settles like a dark cloud on the 
household. 

No renovating sleep, “‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer,” but fitful slumbers 
that are “‘ but a continuance of enduring thought.” 

Adversity is not exclusively the fruitful cause of care, anxiety or per- 
plexity. 

Prosperity brings in its train a sea of troubles that occasion as much 
worry as the other. 

If anxieties from either source come to us officially let us lock them up se- 
curely in the bank when we leave it at the close of each day—to take them 
home with us would accomplish no good, but, on the contrary, do serious and 
needless harm. 

I regret that time will not permit me to dwell on other important lessons 
taught by experience and observation, especially those relating to officers 
engaging in outside enterprises or speculating in securities, and also in regard 
to the duties imposed by law on directors, and emphasize the lesson that they 
should have no preferences in business, but receive the same treatment as is 
given to depositors whose accounts are as valuable as their own. 

Finally, my brethren, let us avoid growing old. A woman is as old as she 
says. A man is as old as he feels. 

Carefully preserve young feelings in your hearts and minds and illustrate 
them in your lives. 

Young men in these days age very rapidly. They accumulate wisdom 80 
fast that they stagger under its weight and become prematurely old. 

In our profession to-day are many old young men who in activity and ap- 
parent age compare unfavorably with our young old men. Do not under- 
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stand me as speaking disparagingly of young men. One of the happiest recol- 
lections of my banking life is that I was graciously permitted to help young 
men to enter and advance in our profession. 

Let us prolong our youth in feeling, activity and, as far as we can, in ap- 
pearance, even to the Psalmist’s limit, three score years and ten, but we must 
not forget that we cannot live forever. 

The time will surely come when we shall be admonished by nature that 
eur working days are drawing to a close. 

To die in the harness confers no honor. Rather than lag on the stage of 
life, it will be better to retire and make room for others, who are waiting to 
fill our places. 

At the close of long service we are entitled to a holiday-—a rest—a surcease 
of labor and care. 

We need not be idle, every moment can be wisely and profitably employed 
—time will not be a burden, but can be utilized so that.it will contsantly min- 
ister to our happiness. 

In the sunset of life we can rejoice in fragrant memories of the past and 
bright hopes of an enduring future. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chairman of the Executive Council has a brief 
report to make. 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, of New York: I desire to report that the Executive 
Council recommends the adoption by the Association of the resolution pro- 
posed by Mr. Peter White, of Marquette, Mich., that the Committee of Edu- 
cation be continued, with power to act, under the control of the Executive 
Council, if Mr. White will accept that proviso to his resolution as an amend- 
ment to it. 

PETER WHITE, of Marquette, Mich.: I accept the amendment. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is, then, on the adoption of this report of 
the Executive Council and the resolution proposed. All who are in favor of it 
will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Adopted. 

Mr. RvussELL, Of Mississippi: Mr. President, I have a resolution in respect 
to this same subject, which I think will be acceptable to the Convention, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That this Convention hereby recommends and authorizes that such appro- 
priations be made by the Executive Council as are necessary to carry on the work of 
the Committee on Education. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard this resolution. Are you 
ready for the question? As many as are in favor of it will manifest it by 
saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

The next item on the programme will be a paper entitled “ Practical Safe- 
guards Against Check Raising,” and the discussion will be opened by Mr. A. 
€. Anderson, Cashier of the St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


SomME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PROTECTION OF BANKERS’ DRAFTS.—By 
A. C. ANDERSON, CASHIER ST. Pau. (MINN.) NATIONAL BANK. 


THREE-FOLD PROTECTION NEEDED. 


This subject to be comprehensively treated must cover three points : 

First.—Protection against drafts wholly forged, both as to blanks and filling. 

Second.—Protection against the use of genuine blanks surreptitiously obtained 
and then forged. 

Third.—Protection against the raising of genuine drafts from a small sum to a 
larger one. 
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__Of these three methods of fraud the first is the least dangerous, from the fact that 
it must pass the teller, whose training in handling money and bank paper has 
rendered him expert in detecting the slightest variation in the blank from that 
which he is accustomed to see, and a second use of the forged blank is especially 


dangerous, because the first use is liable to be known, and every banker be on his 
guard as to drafts purporting to be issued by that particular bank. 


AN OPEN DOOR TO FRAUD. 


We readily see there would be but little use in devising a method to prevent the 
raising of genuine drafts so long as any smooth-talking stranger can obtain plenty 
of genuine blanks, absolutely uncancelled, from some of the steel-plate houses and 
from a great many of the lithographers who are furnishing blanks to the members 
of this Association. And to-day this is possible. Sample sheets and the drawers 
full of uncancelled blanks have not only been responsible for some very heavy 
losses to banks, but have lead to a vast deal of misinformation on this topic. The 
lithographer who has opened the door for frauds by his carelessness, when the loss 
occurs, is apt to set up the claim that the blanks must have been forged ; that they 
could not possibly have been obtained from him, etc. I have repeatedly investi- 
gated such statements only to find the blanks genuine, and the people who could 
have furnished us with good descriptions of the men who obtained the blanks, 
witholding this information in trying to protect their own reputations. Do you 
think for one moment that the New York Stock Exchange would permit such care- 
lessness in handling blanks of securities listed with them? Have we not a right to 
demand the same care that they require ? 


THE DANGER POINT. 


The point of danger in the matter of raised drafts, as I see it, is that it is our 
common practice to use the same set of blanks for our largest and smallest drafts; 
the vignettes are the same, paper identical and numbers consecutive—nothing, in 
short, about the blank to indicate whether it will be drawn for a dollar or for 
thousands. 

Some years ago the Government put out a two-dollar greenback and a fifty, with 
the same Principal Figure. They were withdrawn before the twos all became fifties. 
They have not tried the experiment since. 

There are some methods of protection by series of blanks, but these methods are 
cumbersome and can hardly be deemed practical for general use. 


PROTECTIONS NOW IN USE. 

Realizing as we do the danger of our present method, we have tried by various 
means to protect against raising. Let us briefly consider these means and pass their 
effectiveness in review. 

First.—The perforation, or etaitne the amount for which the draft is issued, 
from the paper. Such cuttings have been filled up in numerous instances, the drafts 
altered to the desired amount, and the figures to correspond recut by the forger.* 

Second.—Safety inks, co-called, designed to resist the action of acids and alkalies 
have been repeatedly put upon the market, but no such ink, as far as I know, has 
ever successfully challenged the world and proved its title of ‘‘safety.” In this 
connection I would mention an ink designed to meet this want, which was pre- 
pared by one of the leading ink manufacturers of this country ; it contained a car- 
bon that neither acid nor the ordinary bleaches would touch, and I have known 
good chemists to fail in removing it from the paper, using any chemicals which 
their experience would suggest, but a damp sponge would wash it off, leaving 
scarcely a trace on the paper to show where it had been. This manufacturer re- 


*See illustrations herewith. 
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called the ink and wrote us that the experience of their chemists had shown that no 
ink could be produced which could not also be overcome. 

“Third.—One other method may be called the ‘“‘stub” method of protection, 
where there is a stub on the left-hand of the draft and words are printed across it : 
“Void if presented fora larger amount than is shown by the marginal figures,” 
Where the draft is printed on ordinary paper, an expert can easily remove the entire 
stub and affix a new one so nicely as to defy detection, and then has the whole field 
to work on, as though there had been no stub to overcome, 

Fourth —Is the method of daily mailing of advices of drafts drawn by the 
panker to his correspondent, and this method is defective in several ways. It in- 
volves so much time in payment as to practically prohibit its being generally 
adopted. Again, it protects only the payer and affords no protection to any inno- 
cent intermediary party. But the most important objection is that it is not a 
thorough protection, in that a forger can buy a draft for a small number of dollars, 
and also one for the same number of thousands, alter the number of the small draft 
to that of the large, raise the amount from dollars to thousands, and, when the 
alteration is complete, get the genuine draft recashed by the issuing bank and put 
through the raised draft with the altered number ; the letter of advice then, instead 
of being a protection to the payer, is really a trap to mislead him. 

Fifth.—Papers with a tint worked on theirsurface, commonly known as “‘ safety 
papers,” are considered by many a sure protection against alteration. They are not 
only not a protection, but the very fact of the tint being on the surface of the paper 
has been utilized by at least one gang of forgers to make alterations that would 
have been visible on white paper, and then by a skillful use of water colors to cover 
up their work. As between any safety paper that I know of anda good white 
paper, I should select the latter every time. 

Sixth.—the last method of protection in use, to which I shall refer, is printing 
or embossing the words ‘‘ under a certain amount” on the face of the draft. 

While I would not say dogmatically that no such method can be devised that is 
effective, my experiments and investigations point very clearly to the fact that 
nothing can either be printed or written on paper that cannot also be removed from 
it. [have here a device used by a gang now in the Minnesota Penitentiary, for 
altering paper. Its purpose seems to be to hold the paper perfectly firm while it is 
being worked upon, and it is particularly adapted to holding paper while the print 
is being removed from its surface. It would also serve the same use when paper 
is being cut, spliced or worked down toa thin edge, to have a patch set into it ; and 
damp paper stretched in this clamp dries smooth. 


VALUE OF PRESENT PROTECTIONS. 


You ask then, are all these methods worthless? By no means. The protection 
that one forger might find it easy to alter would prove a stumbling block to another, 
but singly or in combination they may be said to have been ‘‘ weighed in the 
balances and found wanting.” 


WE LOOK TO PAPER FOR PROTECTION. 


If we are to get genuine protection, a protection that protects, I believe we 
must look for it below the surface of the paper. This Government does not sell so 
much as @ one cent postage stamp but it bears watermarked in the paper of one of 
the initial letters of the words: ‘‘ United States Post Office Department ;” and we 
know that the Bank of En gland notes, which are seemingly so plain and simple in 
their make-up, rely almost entirely for their protection on the watermarked paper 
used. We may, therefore, well consider a protection that has this kind of an 
Anglo-American endorsement. 
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TWO IMPORTANT FACTS. 
os 


‘Two facts are important to consider at this point : 

First.—Thirty dollars may be said to be a maximum amount for which drafts 
are bought for the purpose of alteration ; our principal danger does not, therefore 
lie in our large drafts. 

Second.—The Chicago bank having the largest number of country correspond. 
ents and doing the largest commercial business, after careful and repeated computa- 
tions, has arrived at the fact that ninety-six per cent. of the drafts which it pays, 
drawn on it by its country banking correspondents, are for five hundred dollars or 
under. 

A DIVISION OF LARGE AND SMALL DRAFTS SUGGESTED. 


If we were to have our drafts printed as now, selecting such lettering, design, 
etc., as pleases us and gives an individuality to the blanks of each, but divided into 
two series, differing principally in the watermarking of the paper, with possibly a 
slight difference in the size and shade of paper (these latter differences more to pre 
vent using the wrong draft than because they are considered essential to protection), 
the draft to be used for the smaller amounts to have the words: ‘‘ Limit five 
hundred dollars”’ watermarked into the paper, which shall also have such further 
design worked all through it as to render successful cutting and patching impossi- 
ble, we should at once remove the danger that lurks in all small drafts being raised 
to a number of hundreds or thousands. Our teller would be relieved of the nervous 
strain incident to the constant dread, lest when reports on accounts current come 
in, they will find they have been paying drafts which were drawn for $15, $16 or 
$18, for hundreds instead of dollars, 


WATERMARKED PAPER ALONE MAY NOT PROVE ENOUGH. 


While it is believed that thus limiting our small drafts to $500 (or other amount, 
if other amount is thought to be better) is an improvement on the methods now in 
use, this alone would not make acomplete protection, for a man might buy a draft, 
for say five dollars, and successfully raise it to $500. It would be well, therefore, 
to have coupons indicative of the hundreds on the right-hand end of the draft. 


POSITION OF SIGNATURE INDICATIVE OF THE SIZE OF THE DRAFT. 


If there is one thing on a draft that a forger usually wishes to leave as he finds it, 
it is the signature. If then the Cashier in signing will each time see that his sig- 
nature is carried to the extreme right-hand end of the paper, we can readily see that 
this can be used as a means for protection. The draft clerk in drawing a $5 draft 
would simply tear off all coupons indicative of hundreds, and if the forger could 
reattach these coupons to a skillfully-prepared watermarked paper, so as to defy 
detection, which we very much doubt, in order to raise the draft to $500 it would be 
necessary to carry the signature from one-half an inch to an inch farther to the right, 
in order to bring it where it belongs for a draft for $500. 

We have gone thus into details as to the smaller drafts, and of the large drafts 
we may simply state that similar protection can be afforded to them. We believe 
we have pointed out an impassable gulf, over which the forger cannot go in raising 
small drafts to large ones. 

One question must present itself, and that is, can not the watermark be success 
fully counterfeited ? I have seen some attempts at counterfeiting watermarks, but 
never anything that I thought was at all effective, and the best answer I can give to 
this inquiry is to quote from a recent letter to me from the Chief Cashier of the 
Bank of England : 
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“The Bank hold that their chief protection from forgery is to be found in the quality of 
the paper used in the making of bank notes. 

Of course Bank of England notes are sometimes forged, but the number has always been 
small. In one year only six came to light, although sixteen millions of genuine notes went 
through the hands of the public. Fifty would be much above the average. 

We have seen counterfeit watermarks of all the sorts described by you, but the best 
counterfeits seen would never deceive a real expert. 

In conclusion, I think it well to tell you that the Bank of England never pay forgeries, 
and spare no expense in bringing, or attempting to bring, forgers to justice.” 

If a forger finds it difficult now, when only a lithographic stone and paper easily 
obtainable are needed to counterfeit a blank, it is manifest our adoption of such 
paper would add immensely to his problem. 


NEED OF GREAT CARE IN THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE PAPER. 


If this method of protection is to be effective against forgery as well as raising, 
the protection of the paper, in its manufacture and in its distribution to the printers, 
must be under the charge of some such body as this Association. It should be man- 
ufactured for the Association only by such a paper mill as can demonstrate its ability 
to manufacture what we want, and keep it safe as long as the paper is in its hands, 
and it should be distributed to only such plate printers and lithographers as shall be 
under bond for its careful use, and liable for all uncancelled samples, and whose 
places of business shall be open at all times to authorized inspection. 


THE PRESENT A FAVORABLE TIME FOR ACTION. 


The Government, in its regulations for the imprinting of the revenue stamps on 
drafts, is insisting on methods of care in handling blanks that unfortunately hereto- 
fore have been too little looked to. No better time than the present could be found 
for enforcing our claims to this same careful handling of blanks for our use while 
they are in the hands of manufacturers. ! 

If this matter ends in a discussion only, it will, I fear, be a mistake to ever have 
considered it in this public way, and to have so frankly acknowledged our dangers 
and present inadequate protection. But if, after such discussion as may here take 
place, this matter be referred to the Executive Council to be by them referred to a 
Commission for such further consideration and report as the Council feels the sub- 
ject demands, it may result in shutting the doors as effectually to criminals as our 
Protective Committee have been for years shutting prison doors on criminals. _ 

L. F. Potter, Citizens’ State Bank, Oakland, Iowa: It seems to me that 
the paper just read is of so much importance and the suggestions contained 
in it so good that special notice should be taken of it. I therefore move that 
it be referred to the Executive Council for such action in regard to it as they 
may deem proper. , 

C. A. Pues.trey, of Peekskill, N. Y.: I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the motion will manifest it by saying aye 
—opposed, no. Carried. 

FRED. HEINZ, Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Davenport, Iowa: 
In connection with this matter I beg leave to submit to the Executive Coun- 
cil a form and style of check which I have here. 

THE PRESIDENT: Hand it up to the Secretary, and it will be referred to the 
Executive Council. 

Adjourned to Thursday, August 25, 1898, at 10 a.m. 





THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the hour of 10 o’clock having arrived, the 
third and last day’s session of the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association is declared to be open and ready for business. 
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The proceedings will be begun with prayer by the Reverend Father J oseph 
P. Carrigan, of the Roman Catholic Church of the City of Denver. 


PRAYER. 
O God! we adore Thee as our first beginning. We aspire after Thee as our last 
end. We thank Thee as our constant benefactor. We call upon Thee as our sovereiga 


protector. 
Vouchsafe, O Lord, to conduct us by Thy wisdom; to temper us with Thy justice; 


to comfort us by Thy mercy, and to protect us by Thy power. Make us prudent in our 
undertakings, courageous in dangers, patient in affliction and humble in prosperity. 
Teach us, O Lord, to know Thee, and to know ourselves. Teach us to say often in 


all earnestness and truth, 
‘“‘Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy 


will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us, and lead us not into 


temptation, but deliver us from evil. Amen.”’ 
May the blessings of God, the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, descend upon us and 


remain. 
And may the spirit of His divine wisdom guide you in your present deliberations. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we have been so successful in this Conven- 
tion that we arrive at the morning of the third day and we have no unfin- 


ished business. 
The report of the Committee on Nominations will be made later in the 


day. 

The next topic on the programme is “Uniform Laws for Holidays as well 
as Days of Grace,” the discussion to be opened by Mr. George M. Reynolds, 
Cashier of the Continental Bank, of Chicago, II. 

Mr. Reynolds does not appear to be in the house at this moment, and his 
paper will be presented later if there is time for it. 

Therefore, we will pass to the next topic on the programme, ‘ The Need 
of Banking Facilities in Rural Districts,” the discussion of which will be 
opened by Mr. William L. Royall, of Richmond, Va. 


NEED OF BANKING FACILITIES IN RURAL DISTRICTS.—By Wwmao. L. ROYALL, 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention—The vast mass of the 
American people have yet to learn the elementary propositions upon which 
true finance is founded; to wit: that money has its own value, and that its 
value does not come to it from law, as the great bulk of the people believe 
to be the case; that this value rests, like the value of everything else, upon 
the labor required to produce it; that demand being conceded, if it takes a 
day’s labor to produce 23.22 grains of gold (what we call a dollar) and a day’s 
labor to produce a bushel of wheat, they are of the same value; that the 
province of the dollar is to compare itself with the commodity, and determine 
that each embodies the same amount of labor, whereupon we say a thousand 
bushels of wheat are worth a thousand dollars; that this being determined, 
business is not purchase and sale of commodities for money, as the people 
helieve, but exchanges of them effected by swapping drafts for their value 
in the banks; that the all-important thing, then, is to keep the money—the 
standard of value—always intact, whereupon business is conducted by 
exchange of credits, and these credits will swell out to any size required, 
furnishing all the money that can be used; and that the all-important thing 
after the preservation of the standard of value is to give perfect freedom 
to credits. The vast mass of the American people have yet to learn these 
elementary truths, and yet they must always grope in the dark and be always 
producing confusion until they do learn them. 
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The clamor of the day is for “ more money.” It is the backbone of “ free 
silver.” To get “more money ” more than 6,000,000 of voters declared in ’96 for 
“free silver.” They were willing to take bad money to get more money. This 
seems absurd, but there never yet was a great popular movement like this 
without some solid cause behind it. The fool pooh-poohs the whole business. 
The wise man looks for the cause. Let us take the part of the wise man. 

When looking into the case, the first fact to meet us is abundance of money 
in the cities. But there is none in the country, whence the clamor comes. I 
made an address to the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of 
Representatives December 19, 1896, in which I produced proof that the peo- 
ple in the agricultural districts have no money at all. It is printed in “ Hear- 
ings and Arguments before the Committee on Banking and Currency, House 
of Representatives, 54th Congress, Ist and 2nd Sessions, 1896-97,” a volume 
to be found in all public libraries. I add the following: D. H. Lynch, a real 
estate dealer in Richmond, Va., received the following letter from a man in 
Nebraska to whom he had sold a farm: 


** CoLLins, Neb., December 29, 1896. 
“Money close here and I hard up at present. The bank loans money at 3 
per cent. a month when they got it, but ha’nt any to loan now. Can’t bor- 
borrow at all. Yours truly, S. H. ROBERTs.”’ 


This man had a farm in Nebraska worth $7,000, with 200 head of horses 
on it, and he could not borrow enough money to move to Virginia. 

People in the cities have plenty of money because they use searcely any. 
They do all their business with checks, and need enough only to go to market 
and pay street car fare. 

But in the agricultural districts there are no banks for the people to check 
on, Every one knows this to be a fact. Why is it? Because the tax of 
ten per cent. on the issues of State banks makes any but National banks 
impracticable. The National banks are founded on National bonds, of which 
the farmers have none, and they are anti-rural also in their nature. There 
are no banks in the country, then, for the country people to check upon, and 
checks are unavailing to them. A check is of no use to a cowboy on the 
plains. The country people must have actual cash for their affairs and yet 
they have none. Why is this ? It is because all of our money is good at its 
face in every part of the United States—gold because of its intrinsic value, 
silver because the Government practically gives gold for it, and greenbacks 
and National bank notes because the one is the Government’s note and the 
other bears its endorsement. This being so, all of it goes to the commercial 
centers and leaves the country people destitute. I am not giving a reason 
why it all goes to the commercial centers, though I have a reason that is 
perfectly satisfactory to myself at least. I am only stating the fact now, 
and of that there is no sort of room for doubt. For proof, I may add to what 
I have said the following: We hear every fall that money is scarce and inter- 
est high in New York, because all the money has been sent West to move the 
grain, and South to move the cotton. This money is not used to buy grain 
and cotton. That is all paid for with exchange. It is used principally to pay 
labor, and, therefore, gets spread out among the people. But in three months’ 
time it has all returned to New York, interest is again normal there, the coun- 
try districts are again destitute of money, and the same process must he 
repeated the next year. 

9 
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INJUSTICE OF PRESENT MONETARY SYSTEM. 


So it is, then, that a condition of affairs has been brought about in which 
one part of our country, the cities and towns, have plenty of money for their 
affairs, while the country people are wholly destitute. This is unjust and ir 
is wrong. The countryman naturally resents it. He reads in his newspaper 
that the New Yorker can borrow all the money he wants for two per cent., 
while he, with valuable property, can get none at ten per cent., and he feels 
that he is wronged. He is wronged, and he has my deepest sympathy. There 
is the seat of free silver’s strength, though if the farmer only knew it, the sil- 
ver dollar would leave him just as the greenback does. It would be good for 
its real value all over the nation, and, as it would become the sole money, it 
also would go to the commercial centers. Free silver would only produce a 
general liquidation and then it would leave the farmer as greenbacks do. The 
great upheaval for free silver came, then, from the country people who joined 
forces with the idle workmen of the cities that the threat of free silver threw 
out of employment. It had its origin in the countryman’s unsupplied need for 
money, and we will have to face it again unless we remove the cause of the 
countryman’s discontent. ‘This is the case that confronts the country. Shall 
we allow it to remain as itis ? I say we should not, and for two reasons. 

First: It is unjust, and injustice always brings disaster. 

Second: It will work up another free-silver ghost, by some other name, if 
uot free silver. That arrests enterprise, makes idle workmen in the cities, 
and multitudes of unemployed everywhere. Then comes another unnatural 
union between the farmers, who have no currency, and the unemployed of the 
cities to strain the pillars of our institutions as they were strained in 1896. 
We should remove the prime cause of all this, and there is but one possible 
remedy—a banking system that will permit each locality to bank upon such 
resources as it has, with banks managed by local directors, who are ac- 
quainted with the people of the neighborhood that require banking accommo- 
dations. This last reyuirement is just as important as freedom in banking. 

The farmer can borrow no money from a National bank. They are all in 
the commercial centers, and their directors have no personal acquaintance 
with the farmers. Money is loaned upon knowledge of the borrower’s char- 
acter. The farmer applies to a National bank for a loan, and is told the 
bank has no money, which means it has none for him because the directors do 
uot know him. I repeat then that the sine qua non for peace and order in the 
United States is a banking system that will permit each locality to bank as 
it pleases upon such assets as it has, and will secure for the directors of the 
local banks, local men who are acquainted with the people living around 
them. The whole case rests right there. This amendment of the law would 
carry the remedy to the seat of the disease. But we will never have peace and 
contentment until our banking system allows these two measures The farmer 
will always be without banking facilities and discontented, therefore, under 
the present system, and until they can have their local banks based upon such 
property as they have, whose directors know them and will grant them the 
accommodation they need. But allow a locality to have perfect freedom and 
the facilities for banking on what it has, and it will have, relatively, as many 
banking resources as Wall Street has. Its system may be one that Wall 
Street will spurn. But if it supplies the needs of that locality, of what conse- 
quence is Wall Street’s contempt ? To have these local banks it is essential 
that they shall be allowed to issue their circulating notes, because a very great 
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proportion of them would do a very limited business, and with a small capital, 
and they must be permitted to supplement their capital by notes in order to 
have enough resources to do a paying business ? 

I know the prejudice against State banks will never permit the reéstablish- 
ment of them, and I do not argue for them. But all of their advantages can 
be secured without a resort to them. Permit National banks to issue as many 
notes as their directors think proper, and upon the security of the assets of 
the bank, only subject to as rigid inspection by the Government as can be 
asked, and the Gordian knot will be cut. 

Suppose a bank in the interior of Texas, with a half million of dollars’ 
worth of property convertible into that much gold, should put out five hun- 
dred thousand dollars of its notes upon the security of its own assets only. 
The bank being unknown in New York city, its notes would not be accepted 
there. But all the people of Texas living anywhere near the bank would 
know that it was perfectly solvent, that its notes were perfectly good, and 
the notes would, therefore, circulate as money amongst those people. Is it 
right that they should be kept, as they now are, destitute of all means by 
which they can conduct their business merely because Wall Street does not 
desire to take the notes whose character it does not know about ? 

Let no man suppose I am an inflationist. I am a single standard gold man 
of the extremest type. I would require a bank to pay gold for its notes on 
demand, or to be instantly put into liquidation through receivers. The only 
trouble my views give me is the fact that the inflationists also call for the 
repeal of the tax on State bank notes. But we are as far apart everywhere 
else as the two poles. I want to give the industrious man an opportunity to 
make use of his resources, but under the severest restrictions. They want to 
help the cause of cheap money, and to legislate money into the pockets of 
those who are too lazy to work for it. Though we both work for one thing, 
that is, the repeal of the ten per cent. tax on notes, there is nothing else in 
common between us. But why should these Texans be kept in their present 
state of destitution when they are entirely capable of supplying themselves 
with everything they need if they are only granted freedom to use their own 
resources in such a way as will bring them the best results ? The answer to 
this question in every man’s mind is, because they will put out notes that will 
get into general circulation all over the United States, all of which being at a 
discount and many of which proving worthless, will thus cause losses to inno- 
cent and unsuspecting people. I think the possibility of evil is very greatly 
exaggerated. ? 

Before the war the notes of State banks caused trouble, but why ? Our 
steam and electrical development was very imperfect, and when State bank 
notes once got into a community it was hard to get them out of it. A North 
Carolina customer of a Richmond, Virginia, merchant would inevitably tender 
North Carolina notes that he had to receive in settlement of his account, and 
the desire to keep on good terms with his customer would make the Rich- 
mond merchant accept them, and as there was no rapid communication be- 
tween Richmond and the issuing bank, they would get into circulation in 
Richmond and remain there to the annoyance of the people until they were 
bought out by brokers and sent back to North Carolina. But every part of 
the country is now intersected with rapid means of communication, and all 
parts are in instant touch of each other. A North Carolina note would not be 
a day in Richmond before it would be hurrying back to the bank that issued 
it, with a demand for payment of it in gold. 
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Besides, no inter-State payments are now made with cash. Our network 
of banking is so complete that exchange can now be sent to every point, if not 
exchange on that point, exchange on New York, or some other point of gen- 
eral commerce, and all inter-State payments are made now with exchange, 
The notes of the local banks would, therefore, never leave home now. The 
people there would want them, the people away would not want them, and 
they would stay where there was a demand for them rather than go to a 
place that did not want them. 


NEED OF A LOCAL CURRENCY. 


The popular conception of a need for a currency note that will circulate all 
over the country is an utter error. Who needs such a note ? General busi- 
ness does not because, as explained, general business is all done by exchange. 
No one needs it but the travelers, and they can protect themselves by carrying 
enough gold in their pockets for current expenses, and bank checks on the 
cities to which they are going. 

The upshot of the business then is, that the general public would never 
see or hear. under present conditions, of local bank notes, and the rural com- 
munities that now have nothing to conduct their business wich, would have 
all the media of exchange that they need. Because, as the notes of the local 
banks, though perfectly good, in fact, would not be known away from home, 
the discount thus put upon them would send them home whenever they 
strayed away for the use of the people who appreciated them, and for whose 
use they were issued. This is really the ideal currency system. 

_ I don’t know that I can do better than to illustrate the facts in one Sta‘e 
prior to the Civil War, as the records show them, and I take my own State, 
Virginia, 

In 1861 Virginia had 1,500,000 people, but 500,000 of them were slaves, in- 
capable of contracting, so that for the purpose of the case she had 1,000,000 
of people. Her banks, for twenty-five years, had had out ten millions of dol- 
lars of notes that circulated at par all over the State, furnishing all the great- 
est abundance of money. There was a bank at almost every cross-road whose 
managers knew the farmers, and gave them such accommodations as they 
were entitled to. These notes were at a discount of only one-quarter of one 
per cent. in New York, and no man ever lost a dollar by a Virginia bank note. 

Contrast that situation with Virginia’s present situation. Now she has 
1,700,000 people, all capable of contracting. She has thirty-seven National 
banks, and great districts as large as some of the States of this Union that 
have no banks. If you should rake up all the currency in the State, outside 
of the cities and towns, I don’t believe you could find $250,000. I say, then, 
that her condition before the war was an ideal one, and that the condition of 
her farmers to-day is a pitiable one, and I say, further, that if that condition 
was possible for Virginia then, it is just as possible for all the States now. 

In point of fact, the condition of every Atlantic State in 1861 was just that 
of Virginia. The evil of State banks was confined to the new and growing 
West, where they had “boom” banks as well as “boom” towns, and the 
West was rapidly eradicating the evils of the system and securing its bless- 
ings when our present absurd financial system was forced upon us as a war 
measure. 

The same official reports of Virginia show many other interesting and 
important facts. The Farmers’ Bank of Virginia was a great institution 
with branches in many parts of the State, and one of them was at Blacks- 
burg, a small village of two or three hundred inhabitants in Montgomery 
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County, which is a blue grass, grazing region of country as fine as any in'the , 
world. This branch had a capital of $60,000 and a surplus of $50,000—that is, 
it had $110,000 of resources. But it had out its notes to the amount of 
$146,274, and it kept in its vaults only $29,555 of specie against those notes. 
With notes, capital and surplus it had, therefore, $256,000, but its deposits 
were only $7,042. It had out loans, however, amounting to $227,000, which, 
added to the coin in hand, about balanced its resources. 

Now this trifling deposit account has a deep meaning. It means that the 
farmers around, who borrowed the bank’s money, did not take their loans 
in the form of credits on which they checked. It means that they took the 
pank notes and put them in their pockets and carried them home and paid 
them out to their neighbors, and, as everybody had perfect confidence in the 
bank, whose managers were the leading people of the community, nobody 
ever thought of going to the bank and demanding redemption of the notes in 
coin, so that once out they remained out indefinitely and circulated around 
among the people, performing the functions of money as well as the purest 
gold dollars could. 

This is the way in which Virginia banks were able to put out five and even 
eight dollars of notes for one of specie kept in their vaults, and this is the 
reason why they were able to issue on a small capital just as many notes as 
the people had any use for. The result was they could so multiply their cap- 
ital that they could afford to charge very low rates of interest, and the people 
generally had an abundance of money at the most reasonable rates. Now 
they cannot get it at any rate whatever, and reading in their papers that the 
New Yorkers can get all they want at 1% per cent., they are naturally dis- 
contented. -This Blacksburg case (and the reports show the country was full 
of Blacksburg cases) contains the whole argument upon the subject. The 
banks must be local and they must have authority to swell their capital by 
issues of notes payable in gold coin on demand, or the capital will not be 
sufficient to loan money enough to pay the expenses of the business and leave 
a profit. 

In the present state of things it would be absolutely impossible to get 
what are called “‘ wild-cat ” notes into circulation. The whole country is cov- 
ered over with old and established banks, nothing like so numerous as they 
should be, but numerous enough to prevent that. No new bank could either 
get its notes afloat, or keep them afloat if the present old banks frowned upon 
them, and they certainly would frown upon them unless they knew the bank 
issuing them to be sound. A “ wild-cat” bank is started at Farmville, Va., 
one of its notes is paid into a retail store in Richmond, the store keeper sends 
it next morning to his bank in his usual deposit the bank throws it out, that 
fact is telegraphed or telephoned to Farmville, and that is the end of this 
“wild-cat ”’ bank. 

But, it is said, a number of these notes will have gotten out into circula- 
tion before this old bank condemns the note. It might have been done before 
the war, but it would be impossible now, with our fast mails, telegraphs and 
telephones. The moment organization of such a bank commenced, every 
other bank in the State would be notified of it, and each old bank would 
make free announcement of its intention to black-list the new notes. This 
fact would be known everywhere in the State before a single note got out, 
and the operators would never be able to float one unless through a criminal 
act. Everything pertaining to this matter has changed since 1860, under 
the influence of fast mails, telegraphs and telephones. 
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The Atlantic States had unsecured bank notes only, prior to the war, ang 
they had the best currency system any people ever had. As I have said, the 
only complaint of that system came from the new and growing West, and 
its evils there were incident to a new society, and not to the banking system, 


CREDIT CURRENCY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


I don’t think I have ever seen an American that was aware of the fact, 
tut England, Scotland and Ireland have to-day exactly the banking system 
that I contend for. Each island has local banks scattered all over it that put 
out their notes upon no security whatever but the assets of the banks them- 
selves. These notes are at a discount thirty miles away from the banks that 
issue them, but they furnish the people living around those banks with an 
abundant and perfect currency. A full account of them can be seen in my 
address already referred to at page 191. Great Britain’s whole internal econ- 
emy rests upon these banks. 

I have several copies of the address which I will take pleasure in handing 
to any gentleman interested in the subject. 

What I contend for is the plan of our Constitution, and although it is the 
fashion of the day to sneer at those who talk of the Constitution, I have the 
most slavish adoration for that incomparable instrument which I never fail 
to manifest when an opportunity offers. I have stated the argument to prove 
that this is the Constitution’s plan in the address already referred to. 

I am sometimes-told that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
construed the Constitution in opposition to my views. This is true, but this 
construction is part of the war doctrine put out a third of a century ago to 
enable the Government to carry on the Civil War, and the sooner it is aban- 
doned the better. That construction is part of a series of decisions which 
hold that the Congress of the United States can convert a piece of green 
paper into a dollar, a thing which the Almighty Himself cannot do without 
first changing the laws of the Universe. 

We have to submit to and obey the decisions the court aie made while 
they remain the law, but that does not preclude the citizen from examining 
those decisions and pointing out that they are not in harmony with reason, 
or the spirit of our institutions. 

The idea of the whole paper currency being issued by private banks, in- 
stead of by Government agencies, is an essential part of the fundamental 
idea of the fathers of our Government. They intended that the individual 
should be everything, the Government nothing, except for the few things 
that all are equally interested in. They had never heard the word Socialism, 
but they knew the evil, and all of their work aimed at guarding against it. 
Paper money issued by the Government is the surest aid that Socialism can 
have. The local bank with its local notes is the surest safeguard for local 
self rule. The essence of the one is collectivity, the essence of the other is 
individuality, and that is essential to the continued freedom of a free people. 
' W. W. Woops, President National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—I have listened with much 
interest to this address, and I, from my standpoint, condemn it from first 
to last. I think the whole principle of the address is placed upon a sandy 
foundation. In the West we have had our experience with the issue of local 
notes by local banks. Of course, I cannot speak for Virginia, but in Missouri, 
Kentucky and Indiana we have had such experiences that we never again 
want to see the local bank issuing currency. 
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However, Mr. President, I cannot undertake in the few minutes which 
ean possibly be allowed me to answer the gentleman. I have some other 
facts which I wish to present for the consideration of this Convention in the 
direction of the subject indicated—the need of banking facilities for “country 
districts. I should not undertake to offer any remarks, for I am not accus- 
tomed to public speaking, were it not for the fact that if there is anything in 
the world [ do know it is the need of the rural districts for banking facilities, 
pecause I have myself been a country banker for many years, and besides in 
the last twenty years I have not only been intimately associated with the 
country bankers of the West, but I have been largely interested with them. 

Banking in this section of the country is well developed. Indeed, it is not 
confined to any particular section of the country. In the city you have larger 
banks, larger capital and larger business, but in the West we have the 
greater number. In my understanding of the question, commerce and bank- 
ing have in all times moved side by side, and it will always be so, because 
no considerable degree of commerce can be done without some kind of a 
banking system. Banking is an auxiliary to commerce. In the city you have 
the larger commerce, and, consequently, you need the larger banks. In the 
West we have a commerce not so extensive or diversified, but it is a commerce 
all the same, and we need a banking system. True, we have one now, but 
it does not meet the needs of the situation, and I will show you what I mean 
by that. 

On the surface of this question it would be reasonable to conclude that 
the rural districts do not have banking facilities now. Gentlemen, that is 
not true; they have banking facilities, but they do not meet the requirements 
of the situation, and they can be improved very much. 

In the West there are many so-called banks—speaking now particularly of 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska—and in some parts of these States you can- 
not go ten miles without running across a sign “ Bank” over an unpreten- 
tious doorway. The result is that competition is excessive. The capital is 
necessarily small, because the business is small. The deposits are small, and 
larger capital is not justifiable. This small capital and the small proximity 
of these banks is what has led to abuses and excesses. 

One abuse that exists in the big cities, gentlemen, that I would like to say 
something about, is the paying of interest on balances. According to my 
ideas, a commercial bank is not expected to pay interest. On the other hand, 
it should collect interest. I believe the’ deposits would not be materially 
diminished if all interest charges were dispensed with, and we in the West 
cannot bring about this improvement until the people of New York have set 
us the example. Pardon this digression. 


BRANCH BANKING SYSTEM NEEDED. 


We have too many banks in the rural districts, I say. It is not numbers 
that we want, but it is a better system. Neither do we need to allow the 
country banks to issue a currency. I think that would be a very hazardous 
experiment. I believe the proper thing to do is to encourage the larger banks 
and allow them to absorb the little banks in the smaller towns as branches. 
Let me give you an illustration from Kansas—because they are my neighbors 
and my friends; in fact, we live off of Kansas—(cries of “ That’s right ! ”’)— 
three-fourths of our out-of-town business comes from the State of Kansas, 
and there is no State in the Union that has been more abused by the small 
individual banker than Kansas. Yet because of abuses, reformations have 
been made, and to-day Kansas has a good banking law. and a good bank 
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supervisor, and its banks are in as good a state as in any other State in the 
Union. | 

Take Sumner County, Kan., for example, with 30,000 population. In Wel- 
lington, the county seat, there are two or three well-managed banks. Go 
five miles out in any direction, and you will strike a country bank, in a vil- 
lage where there is a population of two hundred people, perhaps, with a 
capital of $5,000. 

Now, that is one of the abuses that I referred to. I would encourage the 
larger banks in the cities to establish branches in the smaller towns. Every 
one of these little banks should be a branch of the banks in the county 
seat, provided those banks want branches—if they do not, then the Bank of 
Commerce of Kansas City would take them in. (Laughter and applause.) 

It would be safer for the banks and safer for the community, if such a 
system were inaugurated. ‘Then the branch bank would have the strength 
of the mother bank, and, in my opinion, failures would be almost impossible. 
Again, it would equalize the supply of money. 

Now, for another illustration, let us go to the Empire State. Take the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, which is the big bank of this nation. Now, a 
plethora of money always means the reverse condition so far as loans are con- 
cerned. I am told that oftentimes for months, in New York city, the large 
banks buy paper at two and three per cent. per annum. Why? Because they 
are paying interest to the country banks at one and one-half and two per 
cent., and they are compelled to buy paper at low rates in order to make the 
expenses incurred, and possibly to make some little profit themselves. But 
if they were not paying interest on these balances, they could afford to do 
differently. Understand, gentlemen, when I keep my account in New York, 
I want interest if other people get it, but if you will all agree to pay no inter- 
est to anybody, you will benefit me and the entire country. This interest 
question is a hobby of mine, and whenever I undertake to say anything I am 
apt to drift off into it. Now, take the National City Bank of New York, with 
its millions of deposits, buying paper at two and three per cent. a month—— 

THE PRESIDENT: You mean two or three per cent. a year. 

Mr. Woop: I beg your pardon. Two and three per cent. a year is what I 
mean. The two and three per cent. a month applies to the cross-roads banks. 

Now, suppose the National City Bank had branches. The money would 
be distributed, because vou would draw from one section of the country to 
supply the needs of another section. Suppose the National City Bank had a 
branch bank at Beaumont, Texas, and the National City Bank, overflowing 
with money, and buying paper, as I say, at two and three per cent. a 
month—- 

THE PRESIDENT: There you go again, Doctor. You mean a year. (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Mr. Woops: You see, gentlemen, I have made that mistake again, because 
my words run faster than my thoughts. If the National City Bank had a 
branch bank at Beaumont, Texas, in a new country and an undeveloped 
country, where they needed a great deal of money, and had a man there 
whom they knew and could give instructions how to handle the business, 
instead of taking paper at two per cent. a year they could afford to take it 
at six and eight per cent. a year from the Beaumont bank, and thereby 
benefit Beaumont and New York alike. 

Again, suppose the National City Bank had a branch at Cripple Creek. 
They would use the money from Cripple Creek—where I understand they 
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are taking out lots of it every day—to supply the needs of Beaumont, where 
they want the money to help develop the country. Some one might argue 
that it cannot be done under the present system of banking, but if there were 
branches of the National City Bank in these places it could be done. 

This is no new idea, gentlemen. I am no undue expansionist, and possibly 
what I say will not be acceptable to many in this Convention who class 
themselves as old fogies, because they might fear the branch bank would dry 
up the fountain, for you know there are some people who want to put their 
arms around their business every day. (Laughter.) If that is your system, 
then this branch bank system would not suit you. But let me tell you, this 
branch bank system prevails in many parts of the world. In London you 
cannot go ten squares without finding a branch of the Union Bank of Lon- 
don. They understand that in order to advance commerce you must give it 
every possible facility. The Bank of France has branches everywhere. In 
Canada the same thing is true. Why, a single bank in Mintreal will have 
branches from Vancouver to the mouth of the St. Lawrence. They practice 
it in these countries successfully, and we never hear of bank failures. I 
believe if we inaugurate the system in this country it would almost do away 
entirely with bank failures. 

This same principle is practiced in trade. It is illustrated in the large 
department stores in our cities, where you can buy anything from a paper 
of needles to a second-hand pulpit, and from a dress to a grindstone. They 
are not only conveniences to the community, but they are profits to the com- 
munity as well. It is in effect a home bank with branches. The department 
store of to-day is successful. Why not make the banks equally successful? 
(Applause.) 

P. I. BONEBRAKE, of Topeka, Kan.: Mr. President and Gentlemen—I want 
to apologize for Dr. Woods’ slip of the tongue. He was a banker in Kansas 
long years ago, and he was accustomed to say two and three per cent. a 
month then. (Laughter.) 

I want to differ from Mr. Royall, of Virginia, in reference to the deposits 
of the rural banks, so far as what he says applies to the State of Kansas. I 
hold in my hand a statement from the State Bank Commissioner, which 
shows that on the 9th of March, in 1897, the deposits of State banks (which 
are in the country as a rule) amounted to $15,955,000; they had in cash and 
sight exchange, $6,656,000, or about forty-three per cent. The last report, 
of April 19, 1898, showed that they had twenty-two millions of deposits, and 
ten million in cash and sight exchange, in round numbers—a fraction over 
forty-six per cent. Our National banks. which are in the cities, had about 
thirty-four per cent., while the country banks had forty-six per cent. Again, 
as to the number of banks, we have in Kansas 383 State banks and 116 Na- 
tional banks. We have 106 counties, which is an average of five banks per 
county. The country banks, I may add, are owned largely by the farmers, 
and the depositors are farmers. 

JOHN P. BRAncH, of Richmond, Va.: While I cannot agree with the speech 
of my townsman, I have my own views in regard to this. 

We all know that our profits are made out of our deposits. The bank I 
have the honor to represent has increased its funds a thousand fold, and of 
course we are doing what we can to increase these deposits still further. 

- Of course, our city banks recognize that if we have these country banks 
as branches, the deposits will go to the counties and to the townships, instead 
ot to the cities. 
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Perhaps that is one reason why some of us oppose these small banks, | 
am in favor of the branch banks, yet at the same time they have their draw. 
backs. It requires a great deal of work to look after the home bank, and }t 
would require much more to look after the branch bank. We would have to 
send a stockholder out to run it, because you could not expect a simple paia 
employee to look after it as well as a man who had an interest in the bank: 
Besides, the man who runs the branch bank must be one who is acquainted 
with the people in the locality and knows who is responsible and who is not. 

The complaint has been made that the city banks get all the money and 
the country banks do not get any of it, and they say, why should not the 
country have the same privilege? A man comes from the country to your big 
bank in the city, and wants to get money to move his crop. You do not know 
him, and he has to go out and look up an endorser, and he has to pay for it in 
one way or another. Unless we give this man the facilities that we give our 
own merchants, this question of the currency will never end. 

I see no reason why a country bank will not have the same right to issue 
currency that a city bank has. There are plenty of ways in which the notes 
could be secured—whether by Government bonds or State bonds. The ques- 
tion is not by what bank is the note issued, but the question is what is the 
security behind it. I say, without fear of contradiction, that any note issued 
by a country bank can be made just as good as a note issued by a Wall Street 
bank. (Applause.) It is not necessary for me to go into details as to the way 
in which it can be done. You all know them. Why, a great many bankers 
earry on business without any circulation. In fact, there are only about 
220 millions of circulation for all the banks. 

Let us give these country banks a chance, so that when a man goes to 
his country bank and wants to borrow money to move his crops, he can get 
the money. (Applause.) 

Mr. Woops: At the expense of making myself tiresome, let me answer 
Mr. Bonebrake. From what he said yesterday about his Kansas town, I was 
prepared to believe that he regarded his town in the rural districts, and con- 
sequently I had no reference to him in mind whatever. 

As to the gentleman who has just spoken, my remarks were, of course, in 
the crude. I did not pretend that objections could not be found to the branch 
bank system. My idea was to express a thought for you gentlemen to reflect 
upon. It needs concentration of thought to evolve a plan to make it effective. 
The gentleman is shooting at a different mark entirely from what I am. I 
was talking about the rural districts where there are very small towns and 
where they cannot afford a National bank nor a large capital, and oftentimes 
they have to go away to get money, because they cannot get it at home, 
whereas under the branch bank system they would be acquainted with the 
Manager of the branch bank. and he would know their responsibility, and 
they would be able to get the money at home. 

Mr. Cannon, of Salt Lake City, Utah: I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question. I understand his position to be that he is an admirer of the Cana- 
dian bank system, and I also understand that he is opposed to the issuance 
of currency, or circulating notes. I would like to ask what his objection is 
to the circulating system as conducted by the Canadian banks. 

Mr. Woops: The gentleman misunderstands my position. I am not opposed 
to banks, large or small, city or rural, issuing currency, but I want it issued 
on a very solid basis, and if a rural bank can issue it on the same basis that 
a city bank does, and can give the same security, why, let it do so. That 
will be satisfactory. It is a question of security only. 
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THE PRESIDENT: We will now recur to the subject which was to be 
opened up for discussion by Mr. George M. Reynolds, of Chicago. I take 
great pleasure in introducing to you Mr. Reynolds. 


UnrrorM LAws FoR HOLIDAYS AS WELL AS Days or Grace.—By Gero. M. 
REYNOLDS, CHICAGO. 


Days of grace were originally allowed by the custom of merchants as a matter 
of favor or indulgence, as appears from the name itself applied to these days. Later 
the custom received the sanction of the courts and grew into the unwitten or common 
law, and finally it was enacted into the statutory law of England in 1705 by the 
statute III and IV Anne. The practice of allowing as a favor a number of days 
within which to make payment after a bill falls due, is not confined to the common 
law, but prevails in many if not most of the States of continental Europe. In fact 
it may almost be said to be a universal rule of the commercial world to thus allow 
more time for the payment than appears upon the face of the bill. 


ORIGIN OF THE CUSTOM, 


The custom doubtless had its origin in the early days of commercial transactions, 
when money as a medium of exchange wa: not uniform, and the primitive methods 
of communication and travel caused the merchants to meet with difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient specie to meet their payments, and as a matter of favor, the payees 
permitted them a few days in which to get together sufficient coin of the realm to 
se'tle their bills. It would seem in these days of large commercial transactions, when 
the great bulk of the business of the commercial world is transacted without the 
actual passing of money, that the reason for the granting of three days’ indulgence 
has entirely disappeared, and with the disappearance of the reason of the law, it is 
the opinion of many that the law itself should change and days of grace no longer 
be allowed. 

The custom of allowing days of grace is deeply fixed in the laws of the commer- 
cial nations, but the number of days originally allowed varied all the way from three 
days, the prevailing time in England, Ireland and the United States, t» thirty days 
inGenoa. In Frankfort-on-the-Main it appears to be four days; in Sweden, six ; in 
Bremen and Denmark, eight ; in Russia and Hamburg, twelve; in Rome and Brazil, 
fifteen ; in Spain, fourteen ; and, as indicated, in Genoa, thirty days. These matters 
are controlled more or less by statute and are subject to change, and my figures may 
not be accurate at this time, but they show the prevailing custom in the different 
countries. The tendency is towards the allowance of fewer days of grace in the 
countries of continental Europe, and in fact it may be said to be towards the aboli- 
tion of all days of grace. When Spain and some of the other countries of conti- 
nental Europe become provinces of the United States, as they bid fair to become if 
the present policy of the Spaniards is pursued, it is reasonable to presume that more 
enlightened commercial laws will be introduced, and that the days of grace will be 
diminished. 

By examination of the authorities published as late as 1890, I find that it is said 
that no days of grace are recognized in Amsterdam, Antwerp, France, Germany, 
Leghorn, Leipsic or Naples. And another authority says that Genoa has abolished 
her thirty days of grace above referred to. 

Of the uniformity of the custom Chief Justice Marshall may be quoted, speaking 
in the case of Washington National Bank vs. Triplett, I Peters, 25: ‘‘The allow- 
ance of days of grace is a usage which pervades the whole commercial world. It is 
now universally understood to enter into every bill or note of a mercantile character, 
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and to form so completely a part of the contract that the bill does not come due in 
fact or in law on the day mentioned in its face, but on the last day of grace.” 

Under the rules of the law merchant independent of statute, I believe the com. 
monly accepted view of the best authorities on commercial paper is to the effect 
that all bills of exchange or negotiable notes, except those payable on demand with. 
out specification of time, and exc: pt, of course, those expressly without grace, are 
entitled to three days of grace. The question whether sight paper is so entitled 
under the Jaw merchant has been somewhat of a mooted ques'ion, and has formed 
the basis of much expensive and annoying litigation ; but the great weight of 
authority, both of text writers and adjucated cases, is in favoy of the proposition 
that a bill drawn at sight is entitled to grace. 

When grace is allowed at all in the United Statec, the number of days is practi- 
cally uniform, though at one time I find four days allowed in the District of Colum. 
bia on paper negotiated in hank, and I believe it was held in one Kentucky case 
that where the statute does not fix the number of days of grace, it is fixed by the 
law merchant, and as the law merchant varies in different places, the custom gov- 
erping in a given place might be proven, and thus it might be shown that it was 
different from the original three days. 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN COMMERCIAL LAWS 


The law merchant and the common law, of course, must give way to the statu- 
tory enactment, and I find that the Legislatures of the various States of the Union 
without exception, so far as I know, have from time to time enacted laws which are 
either declaratory of the law merchant, or in derogation of it, more frequently the 
latter. And thereby the absolute or practical certainty of the law which prevailed 
under the law merchant has been interfered with, and we have as many different 
laws concerning commercial paper as there are States in the Union. As an instance 
of the passage of statutes which are declaratory of the common law, I find that in 
Iowa there is a law declaring that demaud paper is not entitled to grace. But this 
was without doubt the law prior to the enactment of such a statute, and it has no 
effect. As an instance of enactments derogatory of the common law, may be cited 
Colorado, Connecticut, California, District of Columbia, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Montana, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 
Wisconsin, where all days of grace are abolished. 

This meddling by the Legislatures of the several States with the law merchant 
has resulted in great confusion, and has made that uncertain which was formerly 
certain. And before the banker in Colorado can know when the note which he 3ends 
to New York for collection will be due, he must inform himself of the s'atutory law 
of New York, and vice versa. 

The remedy for the conditions prevailing is found either in no statutory legisla- 
tion, or else in uniform statutory legislation, which we cannot hope to obtain, unless 
indeed all the States might be brought to the position of New York, Illinois and 
California and some other commercial States, which have taken the common sense 
view of declaring that a note shall be due and payable at the time named on its face. 
Opposed to the suggestion that the remedy might be found in no legislation, and 
thus leaving the matter to the law merchant, are several decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, concurred in by other high authorities, to the effect that 
the usages of banks in particular localities may establish laws varying from the gen- 
eral law merchant. But this is a detail which it is hardly worth while to go into in 
this connection. (See Section No. 623 in the first volume of Daniel on ‘‘ Negotiable 
Instruments.’’) 
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HOLIDAYS IN THE DIFFERENT STATES. 


The law with relation to holidays in commercial matters is intimately and insep- 
arably associated and connected with the law with reference to days of grace. It 
often becomes of the utmost importance to the banker to know how commercial 
paper which falls due on holidays shall be treated as to presentment, demand, pro- 
test, etc. The law merchant was suffi: iently certain in this respect, and even more 
certain than in respect to what bills were entitled to grace, and it is well settled 
under the law merchant, independent of statute, that a bill entitled to grace, where 
the last day of grace is a holiday or a Sunday, which in law is a holiday, is payable 
on the day preceding such holiday or Sunday. Whereas, under the same law mer- 
chant, a bill without grace falling due by its terms on a Sunday or a holiday, by 
operation of the law is due on the day after such holiday or Sunday. This distinc- 
tion grew out of the origin of the custom of allowing days of grace—a custom, it will 
be renembered, which was originally an indulgence. And the reasoning was, that 
while the payee did indulge the payor for three days, yet, if the last of the three 
days was a Sunday or a holiday, there was no reason why the payee ‘should indulge 
him a fourth day, and so the law merchant settled it, that payment, etc., should be 
made on the day preceding such holiday. While in the case of the non-negotiable 
bill, or the one not entitled to grace, the payor could not be expected to pay the bill 
until it was actually due, and so the payee must wait until the next secular day. 

All this matter as to when a bill falling due on a holiday shall really become due 
and payable, which was then sufficiently certain under the law merchant, has like- 
wise been interfered with by statutory legislation in the different States. In seven 
States we find that where the last day of grace falls ou a holiday, the bill by statu-. 
tory enactment merely declaratory of the law merchant, says that it is due and pay- 
able on the day prececing such holiday. While in other States, in derogation of the 
common law, we find statutes which say that a bill on which the last day of grace is 
a holiday or Sunday becomes due and i; payable on the next succeeding business day. 

All this is productive of very great confusion and annoyance, because of the 
uncertainty in which it leaves the law. The remedy for this confusion, likewise, 
would be found in no legislation, which would make, as above pointed out, all bills 
fall due on the day preceding the holiday if with grace, or the day after the holiday 
if without grace. Of course it goes without saying that the allowance or the non- 
allowance of grace, and the question as to when a bill becomes payable with refer- 
ence to a holiday, and the question as to what: days are holidays, are governed by 
the law of the place of payment, and not by the law of the place where the contract 
was made, or the bill is drawn. 


LEGAL AND OTHER HOLIDAYS. 


This brings me to the consideration of another important question in connection 
with the treatment of commercial paper as to grace and holidays ; and that is, the 
days which are treated as hol:days. There are two classes of holidays for bankers ; 
those called legal holidays, ad those which are holidays only by custom of the com- 
munity in which they are observed. In observing legal holidays, bankers find no 
difficult questions arising, for on such days they do not open their offices and do not 
the:efore transact any business, but days which are not legal holidays, but are holi- 
days only by custom, are a source of much annoyance, and it is very perplexing 
indeed for bankers to know how to treat paper maturing in their own and other 
States upon such so-called holidays. I find upon a hasty examination that no less 
than twenty-six secular days are considered as hulidays in the various States of the 
Union. Without attempting to detail the days that are holidays for each State, I 
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furnish you with the following table, which shows what days are holidays, but does 
not attempt to show the States within which they are so declared to be holidays : 


I 5c bcp cmietsite-evhodoteandeeoses 1 8 19 

EE nds bonbeWegndenbeseheieaeereeaes 6 12 22 

De <i bsdnsadén sbhiubencedaawoadiaewede 4 21 

ns cccccccccctvocccececsnedseevesenees Ist Wednesday ; 19 % 


pe vccccccccccecccccees oeaeeseesecoeseos 20 30 


pie piebbbehnse soecdunnegeesee.s Lénnwae 24 
Es o.cdnbe- cv cess cececsusceséenée lst Monday 9 12 


ic od cigtntcncces sénncccvsncesessscséa 31 
pipehddesenécstdeddsesesesudnenee Eiection Day Thanksgiving Day 25 


eeereeer ee eee eeeee eee eeaeeeeeeeeee 


DIVERSITY OF LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 


Besides the days shown in the above table, in many of the States of the Union, 
notably New York and Massachusetts, Saturday afternoon has been declared a half. 
holiday, and in many of the States I find a law prevailing to the effect that where 
certain holidays, such as New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, July 
Fourth and Christmas, fall on Sunday, then the next succeeding Monday is a holi- 
day. And sometimes there are provisions that commercial paper falling due on 
Sunday which is also a holiday shall be due and payable on the Saturday preceding, 
and sometimes there are provisions that such a paper becomes due on the next suc- 
ceeding business day or on the following Tuesday. As an illustration of this, the 
bank with which I am connected recently sent for collection to a bank in a distant 
city, an item which matured on a Monday which was a holiday in that State. The 
collecting banker being in doubt as to the proper interpretation of the law, pro- 
tested the item for non-payment on Saturday, and, it still remaining unpaid, again 
protested the same item on Tuesday. 

I also find numerous and varying provisions as to paper falling due on Saturday 
which is declared by the statutes to be a half-holiday in the afternoon, and the pro- 
visions vary greatly in the different States. I made a hasty examination of the 
statutory law in a number of: the States with reference to grace, holidays, etc., and 
I might summarize my examination as follows : 

Arkansas.—Grace according to the law merchant. Bills falling due on a holiday 
are payable on the preceding day, but notice of protest, etc., may be given on the 
next succeeding day. 

California.—No grace is allowed ; and as to when a bill falling due on a holiday 
becomes payable, they follow the rule of the law merchant, and it is payable on the 
next succeeding business day. 

Iowa.—Grace is allowed on notes, acceptances and sight drafts. No grace on 
demand drafts. A bill maturing on a Sunday or a holiday is due and payable the 
next succeeding business day. 

Illinois.—No grace allowed. Saturday is not a legal half-holiday, although it is 
observed by custom in Chicago all the year, and bills maturing on Saturday are 
therefore payable on the same day, while those maturing on a holiday or Sunday 
are payable on the next succeeding day. 

New York.—Grace was abolished in 1894, and a bill falling due on a holiday is 
payable on the next succeeding business day, except in the case of a half-holiday on 
Saturday, when the bill is due and payable in the forenoon of such Saturday, but 
notice, protest, etc., may be made on the next succeeding secular day in case the 
bill is not paid by noon of the half-holiday. There are many other details of the 
law which are quite intricate in New York on the questions of holidays, present- 
ments, etc. 

The above details show beyond question to my mind that by the statutory enact- 
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ments of the various States the law merchant has sunk into inextricable confusion, 
and no one thing has contributed more to this confusion as to the certainty of time 
payment, etc., than the various enactments in the matter of the days of grace, holi- 
days, and the time when demand, protest, notice of pro’est, presentment and pay- 
ment, etc., must be made with reference to holidays. The remedy would seem to 
me to be inno statutory legislation on the subject, leaving the law merchant to 
settle all these questions, or better still would be in the utter abolition of days of 
grace, since the reason for their existence has long since passed. Uniformity of law 
ean never be obtained in this respect by statutory enactment, unless it be along one 
or the other of these two lines. I do not believe it can be along the line of no legisla- 
tion on the subject, for the reason that States like New York, Illinois, California 
and Massachusetts, which have taken the advanced stand of abolishing days of 
grace, will never be persuaded to take the backward step and repeal their statutes 
on these matters. 


NEED OF UNIFORM LEGISLATION. 


The remedy must therefore be along the line of uniform legislation in the various 
States of the Union. Modern methods of communication and the present excellent 
facilities for transportation, as well as a uniform medium of exchange, make a 
nuisance of that which was doubtless a desirable, if not a necessary practice, at the 
time of its inauguration ; and days of grace having long ago outlived their useful- 
ness, are relics of antiquity that should be expunged from our statute books and 
relegated to the achives of the antiquated. 

Inasmuch as it is necessary to change but a single section of a chapter of the 
laws on the statute books of a State to abolish the days of grace allowed on a bill 
in that State, it is quite past the comprehension of intelligent business men that 
we do not now have uniform laws on this subject, for days of grace and their aboli- 
tion is a subject that has been much discussed before this and the various State 
associations. 

That laws allowing days of grace have not been repeale1 in all the States is 
accounted for, I think, by the fact that in the politics of this country there has 
been, unfortunately, a growing feeling of antagonism toward aggregated capital 
when it is employed in banking. 

The conscientious lawmaker, appreciating his good judgment, consults the 
banker on the subject of proposed legisla'ion and does all in his power to have 
enacted laws which would be beneficial to commerce, but the professional politician, 
knowing his views, not only advocates the passage of laws directly opposite to 
those proposed by him, but appeals to the prejudices of the people to condemn the 
banker for having proposed the passage of what the demagogue pleases to call 
measures favorable to the money power and oppressive to the ‘‘ sons of toil.” As 
an evidence of the existence of this antagonism toward banks and bankers I will 
read a clipping from a newspaper published in a State where days of grace are still 
allowed by law. 


“A movement is on foot to repeal the sections of the code which relate to the days of 
grace, We do not see why these sections should not be repealed. When the country was 
new, mails uncertain, and intercourse limited, the maker of a note was allowed three days 
after maturity in which to pay wi. hout protest. It was a wise law at the time. We do not 
see the necessity for it now. The farmer has to p2y interest on these three days and he is not 
benefited in the least. It is more difficult to count interest on the odd days. It is more diffi- 
cult to make collections, and we cannot see where the benefit comes in to any person. It 
seems to be one of the good things which are out of date. Some fifteen or twenty States 
have already done away with days of grace, and we see no reason why this State should not 
be among the number. We are suspicious uf anything that is recommended by banks, but in 
this case we do not see what harm there is in acting upon their suggestion.” 
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I know that a determined effort was made by the bankers of this State to have 
the law allowing days of grace repealed, bu! the sentiment of opposing whatever ig 
proposed by bankers was so strong that the law was not changed, and this State, 
though well to the front in most things, continues to follow ancient practices in this 
matter. 

HOLIDAYS SHOULD BE OBSERVED. 


National holidays are not, in my opinion, too numerous in this country. On the 
contrary, I believe we should have a greater number of such days and fewer days 
made holidays by the law or custom in so many different States. A day set apart 
by the nation as a legal holiday, in commemoration of some important event in its 
history, should be observed by bankers and business men generally. A proper 
observance of these holidays will tend to develop a national spirit, and since free- 
dom of thought, speech and action in this country has brought together as one 
na'ion representatives of almost every nationality on the globe, it is desirable that 
we should employ every available method to teach these people to have a pr.-per 
conception of our free institutions, and inculcate in them that spirit of patriotism 
which will cause them to love our country and honor its flag. 

National holidays are also desirable as days of rest and recreation for the business 
man, They promote health and energy, and tend greatly to increase the efficiency 
of those observing them. In the United States competition in business has grown 
to be so sharp that the successful business man finds it necessary to apply himself 
very closely indeed if he would keep well in front. in the affairs of business, and 
certainly no class of business men in the country work under a greater strain and 
higher tension than do bankers. In the discharge of their duties they from day to 
day draw upon their n.rvous force as large drafts as it will honor, and they go on 
from year to year utterly oblivious of the fact that the human system, like the 
finest steel, will eventually wear out, until finally their physical system becomes in- 
solvent and their drafts against it for more nervous fluid are dishonored anid go to 
protest. Apropos of this thought, I beg your indulgence for a moment that I may 
read a very brief article on the subject of ‘‘ That Drop of Nervous Fluid,” taken 
from the ‘* Murder of the Innocents,” written by Thomas Wentworth Higginson in 


1863. It is as follows: 


“ If we fail (which I do not expect, I assure you), we fail disastrously. If wesucceed, if we 
bring up our vital and muscular developments into due proportion with our nervous energy, 
we shall have a race of men and women such as the world neversaw. Dolorosus, when, in the 
course of human events, you are next invited to give a Fourth of July oration, grasp at the 
opportunity, and take for your subject ‘Health.’ Tell your audience, when you rise to 
the accustomed flowers of rhetoric as the day wears on, that health is the central luminary, 
of which all the stars that spangie the proud flag of our common country are but satellites, 
and close with a hint to the plumed emblem of our nation (pointing to the stuffed one which 
will probably be exhibited on the platform) that she should [not henceforward confine her 
energies to the hatching of short-lived eaglets, but endeavor rather to educate a few full- 
grown birds. 

As 1 take it, nature said some years since, * Thus far the English is my best race; but we 
have had Englishmen enough; now for another turning of the globe and a further novelty. 
We need something with a little more buoyancy than the Englishman; let us lighten the 
structure even at some peril in the process. Put in one drop more of nervous fluid and make 
the American.’ With that drop a new range of promise opened on the human race, and & 
lighter, finer, more highly-organized type of mankind was born. With the new drop came 
new intoxication, new ardors, passions, ambitions, hopes, recreations and despairs, more 
daring, more invention, more disease, more insanity, forgetfulness at first of the old, whole- 
some traditions of living, recklessness of sin and saleratus, loss of retreshing sleep and of the 
power of play. To surmount all this we have got to fight the good fight, I assure you, Dolo- 
rosus. Nature is yet pledged to produce that finer type, and if we miss it, she will leave us to 
decay, like our predecessors; whirl the globe over once more and choose a new place for8® 
new experiment.”’ 
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The American business man needs and should take more holidays or days of rest; 
days when he can dismiss from his mind the details of business, and in the society 
of his family and friends cultivate those traits of human character which will con- 
vince him, if he would not become narrow and selfish, that he must occasionally 
depart from his daily routine of business, mingle with others and see the world, as 
is sometimes said, ‘‘ through the eye-glasses of other people.” Nothing so broadens 
a man as contact with his fellow men, when matters of mutual interest are discussed, 
each furnishing for the other some new thought as the basis for some change in 
present methods employed in business and social life. Opportunities for this con- 
tact with others, outside of business life, would be afforded by uniform laws for 
holidays in all the States, thereby providing days which would be observed by all 
the people of the nation. , 

One of the purposes of every practical bankers’ association is to secure uniformity 
of action on all questions affecting the banking business. Not only in securing and 
establishing new laws and customs governing banking, ‘but also in weeding out the 
old which have been rendered obsolete by changed conditions. The banking system 
of our country has been the product of evolution rather than the adaptation of any 
well-defined and general plan. The progress of this evolution has been marked by 
an adaptation, more or less complete, to the demands of business under the different 
conditions as found in the various stages, working the rapid and most wonderful 
development of our country. The growth of commerce to iis present huge propor- 
tions has been in spite of, rather than because of, favorable banking laws; and the 
development of banking has been quite as much in modifying or letting go entirely 
outgrown and obsolete customs, and in the adoption of new customs more nearly in 
accord with the new conditions. The development of banking has been beset with 
difficulties ever since the thirteen separate and original colonies, with all their jeal- 
ousies and suspicions of one another, agreed to pool their issues and establish a com- 
mon government. What little inter-State commerce was carried on then was 
hampered and restricted as much as though each colony had been a separate and 
remote nation. There was no attempt at uniformity governing comme'cial transac- 
tions. With different moneys and different standards of money, as well as different 
local laws and customs governing commercia] transactions, the only wonder is that 
our commerce grew at all. From these conditions have been evolved the banking 
regulations and laws of to-day, foilowing the rapid growth of commerce, but always 
a little behind, adapting itself as best it could to the requirements of the time rather 
than taking the lead and fostering healthful condit ons surrounding commerce as 
many contend it should. Banking development has heretofore been chiefly occupied 
in keeping up with the commercial procession, and in cutting loose from cust ms 
and laws, wise in their day, but whose usefulness has been outlived. From the 
unfavorable commercial relations of the early colonies there has been a constant 
though slow growth in uniformity of law, especially in banking and commercial law. 
So much inter State business is now transacted that a uniformity of ail laws govern- 
ing commercial transactions is not only desirable, but in justice to all necessary. 

The agitation of the question by this Association has done much toward the 
abolition of the days of grace in States where no grace is now allowed on bills. This 
Association can, by proper agitation of the subject, do much toward the abolition 
of local holidays, legal and otherwise, observed in various States and cities, and the 
establishing of more national holidays which will be observed by the different States 
in the Union, thereby eliminating many difficult questions which now annoy busi- 
hess men, on account of the dissimilarity of days now observed as holidays in the 
various States, Let us continue our agitation of all these questions until we have 
uniform laws in the matter of h lidays, days of grace, and indeed, until all the 
laws governing commercial transactions are uniform in all States of the Union. 

10 
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FRANK W. Tracy, of Springfield, [ll.: 1 am very much obliged to Mr. Reyn- 
olds for his very excellent paper; but I think he overlooks the fact that 
there is a remedy already—namely, the Negotiable Instruments Law, which 
has been presented to this Convention for adoption, and which we have asked 
the members of this Association to press upon the different States. It pro- 
vides that in all States the maturity of paper coming due on a holiday shall 
be on the day succeeding the holiday, without describing the nature of the 
holiday, because the uniform law cannot provide for the holidays, as they 
are naturally local, except in the case of a national holiday. 

I wished to state this to the Convention, so that you will know that Mr. 
Reynolds is right in his argument, but that the remedy is already in your 
hands. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now proceed to the next topic on the programme, 
which is *“ Banking as It Relates to Industrial Development.” The discussion 
will be opened by Mr. John W. Faxon, Assistant Cashier of the First National 
Bank of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BANKING AS IT RELATES TO INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.—By JOHN W. Faxon, 
OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—This address was prepared more 
for the masses than for bankers. The bankers are already well acquainted 
with the facts as set forth. 

It is not my purpose to occupy the time allowed me with an attempt to 
educate the people upon the financial issues of the day. Some of the many 
theories advanced in the past few years are utterly reckless, and impossible 
to be understood, even by the best students of monetary conditions, or the 
elucidator of the most difficult financial problems. 

That there has been great progress, in our system of banking, in the past 
half-century, none will deny; and that we have the satisfaction of seeing 
every dollar of currency worth a dollar in gold, every day we live, is an evi- 
dence of that progress. Many there are in this audience who can easily re- 
member the uncertainties which surrounded commercial enterprises and in- 
dustrial development not so many years ago, when in every business house 
there hung a Thompson or Dye’s Bank Note Reporter, giving the latest quo- 
tations of discounts on the constantly fluctrating currency with which our 
country was flooded. It was utterly impossible for a business man at that 
time to tell the profit on a transaction, for by the time such money had cir- 
culated, to any great extent, it might have fallen or risen in value from ten to 
twenty per cent. 

But now, thanks to that American idea, that we must go forward and not 
backward, we have a stable currency, circulating throughout our entire realm, 
from Maine to Texas, and from Florida to the highest point on the Pacific 
Coast, where a dollar is always and everywhere a dollar. Let us hope that 
the people of this great nation will never destroy a system so satisfactory by 
tampering with it for the purpose of advancing the interests of any political 
party. Partisanship should be set aside when it advocates schemes to put the 
greatest stumbling-block in the way of industrial development and commer- 
cial prosperity. 

ERRONEOUS IMPRESSIONS ABOUT BANKS. 

How strange it is that there are so many people with so many curious and 
erroneous ideas in regard to banks and banking. Many of these errors can be 
traced to the teachings of those who, in order to curry favor with the masses 
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for political effect,endeavor to prejudice them against banks, by asserting that 
those who are engaged in banking abound in luxury and indulge in a con- 
tinuous round of pleasure, as they spend their days in extravagant living, and 
in counting and gloating over their earnings, which they have “ squeezed,” 
in a doubtful manner, and in devious ways, from their customers. 

They have also been led to believe that the hard-working and impecunious 
citizen is the prey of the banker; that the ipse dizit of the banker is the cause 
of the failure or success of a large proportion of the business men of every 
community. 

While this belief is very prevalent among the poorer classes, it is a fact, 
easily proven, that the majority of men engaged in the banking business, 
poth officers and employees, have little or no pecuniary interest, in the shape 
of stock, in the banks in which they are employed, but, on the contrary, they 
are hard-worked, from six to ten hours a day, and many of them on moderate 
salaries, in a business requiring the most laborious and exhaustive mental 
exertion, as well as the highest test of responsibility. 

It is a part of my duty to correct, if possible, the impressions I refer to, 
and to change the current of thought of that class who look upon bankers as 
financial tyrants or overbearing monopolists. 

Money is the fundamental element of banking, as it is the only recognized 
medium of exchange, and as a medium of exchange it is the basic principle of 
commerce. 

Banks are in every sense a benefit and not a curse to the people. The 
capital stock of a bank is made up of funds generally in small amounts, sub- 
scribed by numbers of persons, who are called stockholders. 

It is stated that 500,000 people in the United States hold shares of stock 
in banks. These stockholders are from among the people of all classes in life, 
and it is estimated that there is one billion and fifty millions of dollars in- 
vested in bank stock, in the United States, by these people. Wealthy men, 
poor men, old men, young men, laboring men, married and single women, 
widows, administrators of estates aud guardians of orphans or of minor chil- 
dren, have all contributed, in small sums, generally not over from $100 to 
$1,000, to make up the capital stock of the bank. 

The officers of these banks are hired men, working on salaries. 

Banks loan money to the public on security, where the borrower is a man 
of credit and is supposed to be honest, for which a charge is made, which 
is called discount. These loans are made to business men, or corporations, 
to enable them to increase, for the time being, their capital, in order that they 
may add to their stocks of zoods, or to the material to be used in their manu- 
factories. From the sales of these goods, or the product of their factories, 
they pay off this paper to the banks and place the surplus earnings to their 
profit account. : 

Loans are also made to farmers and commission merchants, who draw 
drafts or bills of exchange upon those to whom they have consigned their prod- 
uce. The farmer frequently needs money to purchase his seed for his crops, 
or with which to buy farm machinery, thus enabling him to put in large crops 
and to supply more efficient machinery for farm use. 

But for the banks the farmer would be without this assistance, just at the 
moment when it is most needed. 

The laboring people in the employ of the manufacturer, contractor or 
farmer derive benefit from the earnings of the loans made by the banks to 
their employers in the shape of profits, a part of which are applied in pay- 
ment of salaries or wages. Pec 
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The same assistance is furnished by the banks to the millers, lumbermen, 
owners of coal mines, or ore banks, to enable them to place their output on 
the market. ‘The last-mentioned interests require large capital to handle 
them. . 

It is said that coal, after it is mined, is worth eight times as much as it is 
in the ground. 

Banks, if carefully and economically managed, yield money to these stock. 
holders, which is called profits. A portion of these profits are paid—generally 
semi-annually—to the stockholders, in the way of dividends, while the balance 
is placed to a surplus fund, to be held for the purpose of paying any losses 
that may occur to the banks. | 

For the past five years, I am informed, the interest paid upon the capital 
invested in banks has not averaged over six per cent. per annum, and this 
moiety has been divided among the stockholders of banks, which is but a 
small revenue arising from their investment. 

While there is a class of men in every community who are not bread-win- 
ners, on account of their indolent habits, and who are unable to borrow money 
from banks, it is seldom that any man of good character, who is attentive to 
his business, fails to secure an accommodation from a bank when it is re- 
quired. In most cases banks furnish the capital and labor receives the bene- 


fit. 
MUTUALITY OF THE INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


Capital, separated from labor, brings upon us industrial depressions, but 
where capital and labor go hand in hand the result is always commercial 
prosperity. 

The business of the world is kept in motion by capital. Manufacturing, 
the building of railroads, farming and merchandising are sources from which 
the largest proportion of working people obtain their wages. The banks fur- 
nish the capital for carrying on this industrial development, and they are thus 
the real providers of money with which to pay the wages and salaries, by 
which thousands of the laboring classes are kept supplied with the comforts 
of life, and through which means happiness is brought to the homes of their 
families. 

The truth of this was most faithfully demonstrated in the years of the 
recent panic, which was one of the most disastrous industrial depressions this 
country has ever experienced. During this period, when everyone should 
have been seeking devices to mitigate the severity or shorten the duration of 
the panic, in certain portions of the country men were agitating strikes, one 
of the poorest panaceas for such a calamity, while the banks of New York, 
the aorta of financial life to this country, and the banks in other large cities, 
were issuing clearing-house certificates, and thus relieving and counterbalanc- 
ing to a great degree the loss of our money circulation, occasioned by the lack 
of cautious discernment on the part of those who hoarded up and hid away 
the money of the people. 

This action of the banks enabled the Gece in the furnaces to burn, the 
wheels and machinery of our shops and manufactories to revolve, and fur- 
nished to millions of employees their daily labor, by which they secured the 
means to procure the necessaries of life. 

What would the result be to-day if banks and banking were abolished ? 
Millions of laborers would be thrown out of employment, and would be de- 
prived of shelter, clothing and subsistence for themselves and their families. 
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Available capital would be, in the main, reduced to so great an extent that all 
the industrial interests of the country would be stopped, while prosperity 
would disappear like “‘ the baseless fabric of a vision.” 

Besides being the agency through which the surplus means of all classes 
of society are made to serve the demands of all branches of business, in the 
way of deposits, the banks of the country are the guardians of idle capital 
and are one of the most important factors in the industrial development of 
a State. The trade area of cities and towns steadily increases under the 
financial facilities afforded by banks. 

Money is the co-partner of industry, and without it the industries of our 
country would meet with but poor success. 

Industrial development is a consequent result of commercial activity, upon 
which it mostly depends. Commercial activity is absolutely impossible with- 
out monetary advantages; and the only means of securing monetary advan- 
tages is through the instrumentality of a sound system of banking. In truth, 
industrial development, commercial success and monetary power are all in- 
separably interwoven through the indispensable province of banking. 

The facilities of banking produce credit accommodation, and this is vitally 
essential to commercial prosperity and industrial development. 

If every county in Tennessee was provided with a bank, available capital 
would be secured for the development of any industrial enterprise in that 
community, and for the enlargement of the commercial undertakings of the 
people. 

With five hundred depositors in a small town, and the average deposit of 
each depositor only $100, fifty thousand dollars would be concentrated at one 
point, to be used for advancing the business interests of the town. On the 
other hand, if each of these depositors retained his $100 in hoarding, he would 
be in no position to help his town nor its inhabitants. 

Thus we see that banking is a system which procures the greatest possible 
good, and the widest conceivable advantages, for the greatest number of peo- 
ple, and the community in which a bank is located is thus aided in carrying 
on prosperous ventures and extending industrial development, by getting to- 
gether small sums of money as deposits, which in their separateness would 
avail nothing, but when taken in the aggregate can achieve a most wonder- 
ful success. 

I have not the time to discuss the best system of banking for the nation, 
but the conclusions in this address are derived from the standpoint of a sound 
and judicious system of banking. 


THE BRANCH BANK SYSTEM. 


Some of the most eminent bankers of the country are strong advocates of 
the branch hank system. In almost every nation of note branch banks are 
permissible. The Bank of France has branches in ninety-four towns and 
cities outside of Paris. The Imperial Bank of Germany has 220 branches. 
Scotland’s ten banks have 878 branches; Canada has thirty-eight banks, with 
483 branches; Ireland has nine banks, with 353 branches. The Bank of Eng- 
land has nine branches, while strong private banking houses have the privi- 
lege of issuing notes, as well as that of establishing branches. Italy, Aus- 
tralia, Russia and Austria—in fact, nearly every country in the world, except 
the United States—have the branch bank system. 

Should this system be adopted in the United States, there would be a cen- 
tralization of capital in the larger cities, where the parent banks would be 
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located. With large banking institutions in the principal cities of Tennes- 
see, branch banks could be maintained in almost every county in the State, 
where there is not now sufficient capital to organize a bank. 

The minimum limit of the capital for branch banks in each Staie should 
be $10,000 or $15,000, which amount, with a fair line of deposits, would fur. 
nish financial relief to scores of small towns, where there is now but little 
available capital. ‘These banks, with the capital of the parent bank to sup- 
port them, would be the means of extending the industrial development of 
numerous counties, where the natural resources now lie dormant. The great 
advantage of such a system would be protection to its depositors by the par- 
ent bank, and unlimited money to all worthy enterprises, as well as an oppor- 
tunity to the citizens of the county to place their savings in a bank, where 
they would be free from the temptation to waste them, and, at the same time, 
relieve them of the great risk they have to contend with in keeping their 
money about their premises. 

This system would tend to the retaining of our banks’ money in our own 
larger cities of the State, at the parent banks, and not lead the banks of the 
State to place their surplus funds in the East or West, as they do now, for 
the mere pittance of interest which they receive. 

All large loans made judiciously, by branch banks, could be furnished 
from the parent banks, and there would be no necessity for the depressive cry 
of a close money market which has so frequently beset us. In panics there 
would be such a combination of interests that branch banks would be enabled 
to weather the storm from aid furnished by parent banks. 

The only difficulty in the way to the establishing of this system of branch 
banks, so necessary toward developing every section of the country, is the 
objections which will be offered by partisans, many of whom will oppose it, 
particularly if the method suggested has any restrictions thrown around it, by 
law, to prevent, or relieve it of, that odium which was attached to the ante- 
bellum system of State banks. 

We can only accomplish such a change under a system of sound banking. 
where both the depositor and note holder are fully protected from loss, beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gentlemen, we have now come to the last sub- 
ject on the programme, and, as the good things are saved for the finality of a 
feast, what you are to receive will be as luscious as a Georgia peach or a 
North Carolina watermelon, which, next to the products of Colorado, are the 
finest things on earth. A man who is the President of one bank always 
speaks briefly; a man who is the President of twenty-three banks speaks 
longer and says more. I beg to introduce to you Mr. W. S. Witham, the Presi- 
dent of twenty-three banks down in Georgia, who will speak to us on the sub- 
ject: “ The Country Banker.” (Applause.) 


THE COUNTRY BANKER.—BY WILLIAM S. WITHAM, OF ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. President and Heroes of the War Tax—I come to you fresh from the 
watermelon fields of Georgia to bring you greeting from the Georgia Bank- 
ers’ Association. (Laughter.) 

We have wondered why General Wheeler didn’t nake up his cavalry from 
the members of his Internal Revenue Congress—for they are certainly good 
chargers. (Laughter.) It is not my fault that this address is to be unloaded 
upon this August body. (Laughter.) I am here by authority of your Pro- 
gramme Committee, and beg to state that the invitation has not cost me 4 


cent up to now. 
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As I look into the faces of these eminent financiers, representing billions 
of dollars (by proxy), and attempt to tell them something new under the sun, 
after listening three days to splendid addresses by men of renown, I confess 
that I feel a lost chord in this harmony of chin music. (Laughter.) There- 
fore, in our sympathy for each other, let us learn that—— 


‘** For every ill beneath the sun, 
There is a remedy or none, 
If there be one, then try and find it; 
If there be none, then never mind it.’’ 
(Laughter.) 

Any lack of preparation on my part to-day is due to the fact that I have 
been extremely busy trying to influence our depositors to go to the war and 
our borrowers to stay at home. (I.aughter.) My! how deep patriotism has 
struck into this latter class. (Laughter.) Again, following the example of a 
large New York bank, I’ve been urging the surplus help in our banks to go 
forth in the defense of their country and mine. They refuse to accept this 
three vears’ vacation in lieu of the customary two weeks, and they reply: 

‘*Some may go to the Philippines, and others go to Rome; 
Some to Santiago, but we will stay at home.’’ 
(Laughter and applause.) 

I come, too, from the land of peace and plenty to greet you in your pros- 
perity, all of which is due to the righteous war in which our country has 
been engaged. I come to you from a State whose gold crop—cotton—white 
like truth, soft like our native zephyrs, has never once failed to cancel the 
annual obligations of our people. 

Your committee has requested me to give you a synopsis of the methods 
by which we have successfully organized and maintained twenty-five banks, 
located in small country towns. Competition is well-nigh impossible to con- 
duct a city bank under our strict rules and by-laws. I therefore speak to the 
country banker, and from personal experience. A city banker said to me 
yesterday: “ How can a man run twenty-five banks? It is all I can do to run 
one.” I told him it depended largely upon the capacity of the men and also 
upon his faith in mankind. I believe there are a great many men of brains 
and unquestionable integrity ready to hire. (Applause.) Along this line we 
have had no trouble. When we began giving banking facilities to rural dis- 
tricts, our critics were legion, and many friends predicted disaster. That has 
all been changed by the past ten years of unequalled success. 

I can cite you to a number of corporations in the United States which suc- 
cessfully run hundreds of branches. Do not the telephone and the vestibule 
train of this electric age multiply one’s capacity? (Laughter.) 

The fact is, banking must take on progressive methods as well as other 
lines of business. Theory is one thing, fact is another; the theory of medicine 
is one thing, the practice of it another. Only two people know the effect of 
a dose, the man who gives it and the man who takes it. (Laughter.) Castor 
oil is not given in a tea-cup now; it is capsuled. A sixty-day bank note was 
once the limit, but now a six months’ note sells as readily. It is not unpro- 
fessional now for the banker to advertise his wares and drum for trade. It 
is not inconsistent with conservative banking to contract for the future deliv- 
ery of money, as the merchant does for goods. The severity of the panic of 
‘93, with its disasters, can never be repeated in this country, because of the 
hew methods of banking, and because the clearing-houses of money centers 
have a remedy for panics. 
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Across the face of a Grecian temple was written these words: “ Know 
thyseif.”’ Across the ledger of every country banker I would write these 
words: “ Know thy depositor.” (Laughter and applause.) It is well enough 
to get introduced to yourself now and then; but, fellow banker, take my 
advice: Know thy depositor and know him well. “ The proper study of man- 
kind is man,” said Pope. I don’t know what bank Mr. Pope was connected 
with, but in this he spoke words of wisdom. (Laughter.) 

Speaking to you from the book of personal experience, I advise you, in 
starting a country bank, to locate in a moral community with sufficient busi- 
ness to warrant your enterprise. (Applause.) In selecting a board of direct- 
ors, choose men of integrity and known business ability, rather than rich 
men with large commercial connections. Choose men of character rather 
than men of reputation—there is a difference. (Applause.) It is often the 
case that when the reputation and character of the same man meet, it ig 
without recognition, and the now popular little song “‘ We do not speak as we 
pass by” is apropos. (Laughter.) Next, operate under a charter, and always 
keep the law on your side. Be an independent bank—not a branch. Be 
liable only for your own debts; for Solomon, that ancient banker of Jerusa- 
lem, said: “ He that goeth surety shall pay the same.” (laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

Allow the Cashier to hire all the help, and hold him responsible for their 
acts. Suggest that he do not hire city boys when he can get country raised. 
(Laughter.) The habits of a man are expressed by the facial poles; the 
clothes and manner of his associates tell their character. (Applause.) The 
eyes and swagger of the dissipated always tell the employer everything, 
unless he is blind. 

‘** How can a man on limited pay, 
Charter a seat at a popular play, 


And purchase cigars and tobacco, pray? 
He can’t. 


How can he sport an elegant tile, 
Ask his dear friends to step out for a ‘ smile,’ 
And stable a 2.40 a mile? 

He can’t. 


How can he claim his dear girl’s hand, 

And circle her finger with glittering band, 

When his check book’s so weak it scarce can stand? 
He can’t.’’ 


(Laughter and prolonged applause.) 

Defalcations result from fast living, and are often due to the indifference 
of superior officers who do not feel it incumbent upon them to look after the 
deportment of their employees. Hear me, men of position and influence, and 
remember that as you are stewards of the stockholders in the bank you run, 
you are (whether you accept the charge or not) also your brother’s keeper. 
(Applause.) Bond the cashier in a guarantee company in an amount equal 
to your capital stock. Charge the premium to expense account. Require the 
Cashier to furnish also a culpable negligence bond. Make him liable for all 
losses the bank sustains from overdrafts allowed, and from dealings with 
strangers. Limit the amount of loans he may make to fifty dollars each. 
{Applause.) Attached to all other notes in the bank should be the borrower's 
application, stating the amount desired, the time and the security, all ap- 
proved by the signature of a majority of the board of directors. Do not per- 
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mit any loans to be made to any one on single-name paper, unless otherwise 
secured, no matter what the commercial rating may be. Moral risk is your 
first consideration in making loans. Character is always your best collateral, 
and next to this consider the business capacity of the borrower. (Applause.) 

Again, do not go away from home to do business. In a town of one thou- 
sand population employ $15,000. capital, and that in cash. For a population 
of say 2,500, use $25,000. Keep out of larger towns if you want large profits 
and contentment. Direct all your energies to the protection of the stock- 
holder, for he is the third and last claimant to the assets of the bank. (Ap- 
plause.) When he is safe, of course the depositors and all other creditors are 
secure. To enforce these rules and to prevent a bank from becoming a one- 
man bank or family concern, place a majority of the stock abroad and in the 
hands of people who are in position to render some service. (Applause.) 

Employ as financial agent for your bank a man living in a money center, 
and who is beyond all doubt a person of integrity and strong financial con- 
nections. He is to employ an expert accountant each year to examine the 
affairs of the bank, not using the same examiner twice. (Applause.) For a 
plan of examinations, I refer you to a plan prepared by Mr. A. W. Ehrman, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Don’t borrow money of your own bank, for in case ycu fail it looks and 
feels better to owe the other fellow’s bank. (Laughter.) 

Pay only small dividends or none until your surplus equals or exceeds 
your capital. We began by paying forty per cent. dividends, but we have 
learned better. (Applause.) 

Be free to dismiss any employee at any time. Let faithfulness and ability 
insure a life job. The Methodists do this. (Laughter and applause.) Who 
shall say that the faithful porter, the runner and the teller are not entitled to 
some credit for the splendid showing the President exhibits to his stock- 
holders at their annual statement? (Laughter and applause.) 

Do not permit renewals and extensions of notes. ‘‘ How can you prevent 
it?” asks one. As you are the pioneer banker in the new town, do not begin 
it. 

A man came into one of our banks to ask for an extension on his note. 
He brought with him his wife and three children (this was to influence the 
jury). The Cashier refused to grant the request, and held up the great gold 
seal of Georgia, saying: “‘ See that? Will you force me to protest your note?” 
“My God,” the man exclaimed, “‘ what will become of my poor wife and chil- 
dren?’ The Cashier told him it was three hours before closing time. The 
man went out, got the money, paid his note. 

It depends on how you bring ’em up. Never ask a renewal or extension of 
your own payables. You fixed the due date and signed it; meet it. (Ap- 
plause.) Deal liberally with your correspondent; “tote fair” with him, and | 
my word for it, he will with you. 

As our dealings have been largely with New York, I have this to say: 
Never yet has a New York bank officer gone back on his word to me, although 
we have dealt with many of them for ten years, embracing two panics and 
several tight-fitting money periods. Learn a lesson from this, country banker, 
and never allow your bank to promise what it cannot certainly do. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Next, require that all obligations put upon your bank be by the written 
consent of the board of directors and the financial agent. Don’t go into 
Schemes, stick to your last. Or, as another has said: “ Behold the postage 
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stamp, how it sticketh to one thing until it gets there.” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) A banker once went in to boom real estate. To his surprise reg} 
estate went down, and his bank went up. In rhyme he tells the sad story: 


‘‘ Just about three years ago, 

1 bought a lot and bought it low; 
The man that sold it told me so, 

And he’s the one that ought to know. 


Fifteen thousand was the price, 
He didn’t have to ask me twice; 

I paid it half in one big slice, 
And felt as rich as Calvin Brice. 


And for the rest I gave my note; 
And as my name I glibly wrote, 

I had no thought, no more’n a goat, 
How big the load I’d have to tote. 


Now I sit in silent gloom, 
Thinking of my awful doom; 
I want to lie in my tomb 
Before we hit another boom.’’ 
(Prolonged laughter.) 

Next, I advise the country banker to have no par points. One country 
banker received a letter asking for a list of his par points. He replied by 
sending a picture of Mephistopheles with the hand pointing downward. 
(Laughter.) Another explained his charges of one per cent. in this way: one- 
quarter for collection, one-quarter for exchange, and one-half for wear and 
tear on the money, and added postage free. (Laughter and applause.) There 
will always be kickers, but you are not to get angry—reason with them. Tell 
them that— 

‘* De dry wedder breaks wid a big thunderclap, 
For dare ain’t no drout’ what can las’; 
De season what whoops up de cotton crap 
Likewise freshens up de grass.”’ 
(Applause.) 

During the Civil War, when everything in the South was high priced, a 
soldier called upon a Hebrew merchant to buy a needle; it was priced $1.50. 
‘** But,” said the soldier, * ain’t that too high for just one needle?” ‘“ Mine 
frient,”’ said the Jew, ** you forgets to cound de freit.” “‘ But Murphy, next 
door, only asks fifty cents.” ‘ Vell, vy doan’t you buy from Murphy?” 
“ He is out.” “ Vell, if I vas oud, I vill sell dem fur foofty cent too.” (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

A man may be close, and use a wart on the back of his neck to save the 
price of a collar button; stop his watch at night to save wear and tear; tie 
lightning-bugs to his beehive so that the bees can see how to work at night, 
but he is a philanthropist and a scholar compared to the man who kicks at 
one-quarter exchange charges of the country banker. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) ° 

Lend your money to your regular customers, and do not make a rule of 
buying commercial paper. It has always been a queer thing to me that the 
city banker will buy merchants’ paper at three per cent. in preference to the 
rediscounts of a country bank at five and six per cent. A well-managed 
country bank, with a capital of $25,000, is entitled to the same credit basis 
as a mereantile house having a rating of six times that amount. (Applause.) 
The records show that ninety-seven per cent. of the commercial houses 
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fail, while in some States (the State of Georgia for instance) not one country 
pank has failed since the close of the Civil War. 

The bank’s note is always accompanied with collateral; the merchant’s 
note never. The bank is under State supervision and bonded officers; the 
pank’s published statements are made under oath; not so with commercial 
houses. The bank’s assets belong to the creditors; not so with the merchant 
when he fails. But like the Jew when he went to join the First National 
Baptist Church. The Deacon asking him “ Question No. 32,” said: “ And 
now, Brother Frolicstein, are you sure you have got religion?” But before 
he could reply a creditor in the rear of the congregation rose and said: 
“Don’t dake heem in, for uf he’s got reeligion, it’s in hee’s vife’s name.” 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Following these suggestions, I guarantee that yours will prove to be the 
unbreakable and frequent-dividend-paying bank, having but one weak point, 
and that the possible failure of the city bank with which you deposit. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now, in conclusion, though you forget all else I’ve said, remember that 
nothing can take the place of brains in the successful management of a bank. 
Remember that no amount of capital with brains can take the place of that 
one qualification so essential and widely recognized as peculiar to bankers— 
integrity. No bank can live without it. Birth and education do not guarantee 
it F. F. V. sometimes stands for “ full-fledged vagabond.” (Laughter.) Of 
the banker it should be said that his word is even better than his bond. The 
oldest book in the world closes the biography of its hero with these four 
words: *‘ He maintained his integrity.’’ Choose rather a banquet of crumbs 
than the luxuries of ill-gotten gain. (Applause.) Seneca, one who had trav- 
elled most, said: *“‘ I have seen everything, and everything is nothing.” Cesar, 
aman of greatest fame, said: “ This little urn will soon hold all of him who 
to-day the world cannot contain.’”’ (Applause.) I have seen the millionaire 
carried out of his palatial home in a small box that would fit the poorest of 
us. Life is short, but character is long. The coin we handle daily does not 
pass current in the Celestial Realm; we can only be rich pro tem. So, young 
man from the country bank, be content. Live so as to render a good state- 
ment of your own personal stewardship and to find yourself a stockholder in 
that Big Bank above, which shall pay dividends through all Eternity. Then, 
departing, you may say: 

‘* Life, we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 
Choose thine own time. 

Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning.’’ 

(Prolonged applause and cheers.) 

Mr. INGERSOLL, of Iowa: Mr. President, with your permission, I would like 
to ask Mr. Witham a question for information. He says that a bank should 
hever extend or renew paper. Now, the question I want to ask him is this: 
Suppose vour note is given in a manufacturing community, where you had 
a large manufacturing establishment, which necessarily depended on the 
banks for the loan. Your rules, you say, do not permit you to make loans for 
a longer period than ninety days. Now suppose that corporation had a cer- 
tain line of credit, and their paper comes to you. How do you expect the 
company to continue business and pay you off? 
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Mr. WITHAM: Which company—the corporation that is running the mill ? 
MR. INGERSOLL: Yes, sir. 
Mr. WITHAM: I aw not responsible for the way they run their business, 
Let me ask you what locality are you from, my brother ? 

MR. INGERSOLL: Iowa. 

Mr. WITHAM: Well, who are you? Are you the first man that opened a 
bank in your town ? 

Mr. INGERSOLL: No, sir. 

Mr. WITHAM: Then you are not a pioneer banker, and you cannot teach the 
old people new tricks. (Laughter and applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we will now receive the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, which will be presented by Mr. Lowry, its Chairman. 

ROBERT J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Ga.: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
American Bankers’ Association.—The Nominating Committee, chosen by the 
delegations from the various States, under section two of article three of the 
Constitution, hereby nominate to the Association the following list of officers 
for the ensuing year: 
























For President—George H. Russel (Applause), President State Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich, 
for First Vice-President— Walker Hill (Applause), President American Exchange Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








For VicE—PRESIDENTS (BY STATES). 









ALABAMA .....0000. J. W. Whiting, President People’s Bank, Mobile. 

BBIBOMA nc ccccesess H. B. Tenney, Cashier Consolidated National Bank, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS, ........ J. G. Fletcher, President German National Bank, Litt’e Rock. 
CALIFORNIA........ F. C. Howes, Cashier Los Angeles National Bank, Los Angeles, 
COLORADO.......... J. A. Hayes (Applause), President First Natl. Bank, Colorado Springs. 
CONNECTICUT ...... G. A. Lewis, President Naugatuck National Bank, Naugatuck. 
DELAWARE........ Preston Lea, President Union National Bank, Wilmington. 

Dist. COLUMBIA...George H. B. White, Cashier National Metropolitan Bank, Washington. 
FLORIDA. .....s000- John T. Dismukes, President First National Bank, St. Augustine. 
a L. P. Hillyer, Cashier American National Bank, Macon. 

BM Dicciccvccccicsges H. N. Coffin, Cashier First National Bank, Boise. 

7 eee G. D. Boulton, Secund Vice-President First National Bank, Chicago. 
 sontancneus A. G. Lupton, Cashier Blackford County Bank, Hartford City. 

InD. TERRITORY...W. A. Wade, President Bank of Marlow, Marlow. 

Peiséceces sudavess George E. Pearsall, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Des Moines. 
fee Calvin Hood, President Emporia National Bank, Emporia. 
KENTUCKY.......... Fayette Hewitt, President State National Bank, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA.......... G. W. Bolton, President Rapides Bank, Alexandria. 
re A. G. Rogers, Treasurer Maine Savings Bank, Portland. 
MARYLAND......... J. D. Wheeler, Cashier Drovers and Mechanics’ Natl. Bank, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. .. Alfred L. Ripley, Vice-President Natl. Hide and Leather Bank, Boston. 
MICHIGAN...... ....Peter White, President First National Bank, Marquette. 


MINNESOTA,.......- G. G. Thorne, Cashier Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI ........ G. D. Abie, Cashier Bank of Water Valley, Water Valley. 
MISSOURI ...... .... F. P. Neal, Vice-President Union National Bank, Kansas City. 
MONTANA.,........:. E. B. Weirick, Cashier First National Bank, Butte. 
NEBRASKA.......... Charles 8S. Miller, Cashier Farmers’ State Bank, Fairmont. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE..W. F. Thayer, President First National Bank, Concord. 

NEW JERSEY........ Nathan Haines, Cashier Mechanics’ National Bank, Burlington. 

NEW MEXICO....... W.S. Stmckler, Cashier Bank of Commerce, Albuquerque. 

NEw YORK......... W. H. Rainey, Cashier National Union Bank, Kinderhook. 

NORTH CAROLINA..John M. Miller, Jr., Cashier Merch. and Farmers’ Natl. Bank, Chariotte, 
NorTH DAxkotTa....W.C. Macfadden, Cashier Fargo National Bank, Fargo. 


isknicadcenceoud C. E. Niles, President First National Bank, Findlay. 
OKLAHOMA......... J. H. Wheeler, President Bank of Commerce, Oklahoma City. 
Eee C. H. Caufield, President Bank of Oregon City, Oregon City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ... William Hackett, Cashier Easton National Bank, Easton. 
RHODE ISLAND.....H. J. Wells, President Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence. 
SouTH CAROLINA..J. A. Brock, President Bank of Anderson, Anderson. 
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SourH DaKOTA....D. F. Mackay, of Daly & Mackay, Bankers, Madison. 


TENNESSEE, ....+++- F. O. Watts, Cashier First National Bank, Nashville. 

THXAS ...cceccceress T. J. Groce, President Galveston National Bank, Galveston. 

SE, .ccousnnennena L. 8. Hills, President Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake. 
VERMONT....cseeees W. Bailey, President Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland. 

VIRGINIA... cscceees Alex. Hamilton, Vice-President Petersburg Sav. and Ins. Co., Petersbr’g. 


WASHINGTON ...... J.P. M. Richards, President Spokane and Eastern Trust Co., Spokane. 
West VIRGINIA....T. M. Jackson, President Traders’ National Bank, Clarksburg. 


WISCONSIN......00+ W. K. Coffin, Cashier Eau Claire National Bank, Eau Claire. 
WYOMING .....0+e G. H. Goble, Cashier Rock Springs National Bank, Rock Springs. 
HAWAL..ccccccccece 8. M. Damon, Bishop & Co., Honolulu. 


For MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL, NOMINATED BY THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE. 
Breckinridge Jones, First Vice-President Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. C. Mitchell, Cashier Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 
J. G. Brown, President C.tizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
H. L. Burrage, Cashier Third National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Bradford Rhodes, President Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (Applause.) 


For THE ExEcuTIvE CounciL, NOMINATED BY THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Charles R. Hannan, Cashier Citizens’ State Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Homer W. McCoy, Second Vice-President Merchants’ National Bank, Peoria, Il. 
8S. R. Shumaker, Cashier First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 

R. McCurdy, President First National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

A. P. Wooldridge, President City National Bank, Austin, Tex. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the report. What is the pleas- 
ure of the Convention in regard to it ? 

F. W. Hayes, of Detroit, Mich.: As Chairman of the meeting of the State 
delegates, I had expected to read the report of that meeting, but I see it has 
been incorporated in the report of the Nominating Committee. The report 1s 
correct. 

I now wish to make the same motion that I made last year at Detroit— 
namely, that we proceed to the election of President, Vice-President, and 
members of the Executive Council, separately, as nominated by the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

(The motion was seconded from various parts of the hall.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion made by Mr. 
Hayes, of Detroit. All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying aye— 
opposed, no. Carried. 

The question is now on the election of President of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the gentleman put in nomination is Mr. George H. Russel, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

M. M. WuiTeE, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. President, I move that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Russel be confirmed by this Convention. 

JouN Farson, of Chicago: In seconding this nomination, I am very glad 
the Committee have given us this splendid man from Detroit. His election 
means the healing of any differences that may have been engendered last 
year. (Applause.) I am also glad that Mr. Walker Hill, of St. Louis, has 
been nominated for Vice-President. At St. Louis we had presented to us the 
man who presides over us with such dignity—the best President this Associa- 
tion has ever had—{applause)—and so the nomination of Mr. Hill means the 
burying of any differences that may have been engendered at that Conven- 
tion. (Applause.) 

I hope that our elections in the future may be conducted with the same 
kindly spirit that prevails here to-day. (Applause.) 
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Mr. WiITHAM: Which company—the corporation that is running the mill ? 
Mr. INGERSOLL: Yes, sir. 
Mr. WiTHAM: I aw not responsible for the way they run their businegs, 
Let me ask you what locality are you from, my brother ? 

Mr. INGERSOLL: Iowa. 

Mr. WITHAM: Well, who are you? Are you the first man that opened a 
bank in your town ? 

Mr. INGERSOLL: No, sir. 

Mr. WITHAmM: Then you are not a pioneer banker, and you cannot teach the 
old people new tricks. (Laughter and applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, we will now receive the report of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, which will be presented by Mr. Lowry, its Chairman, 

RorERT J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Ga.: Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
American Bankers’ Association.—The Nominating Committee, chosen by the 
delegations from the various States, under section two of article three of the 
Constitution, hereby nominate to the Association the following list of officers 
for the ensuing year: 



















For President—George H. Russel (Applause), President State Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich, 
For First Vice-President— Walker Hill (Applause), President American Exchange Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 






For VIcE—PRESIDENTS (BY STATES). 






































ALABAMA .....0.... J. W. Whiting, President People’s Bank, Mobile. 

ARIZONA...... wines H. B. Tenney, Cashier Consolidated National Bank, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS. ........ J. G. Fletcher, President German National Bank, Litt'e Rock. 
CALIFORNIA........ F. C. Howes, Cashier Los Angeles National Bank, Los Angeles, 
COLORADO.......... J. A. Hayes (Applause), President First Natl. Bank, Colorado Springs. 
CONNECTICUT...... G. A. Lewis, President Naugatuck National Bank, Naugatuck. 
DELAWARE........ Preston Lea, President Union National Bank, Wilmington. 

Dist. COLUMBIA...George H. B. White, Cashier National Metropolitan Bank, Washington. 
.. cecscoseed John T. Dismukes, President First National Bank, St. Augustine. 
|? L. P. Hillyer, Cashier American National Bank, Macon. 

ic icacsvicsevss H. N. Coffin, Cashier First National Bank, Boise. 

PRB AOTR is. cccccesccs G. D. Boulton, Secund Vice-President First National Bank, Chicago. 
BEAM As. occcvesses A. G. Lupton, Cashier Blackford County Bank, Hartford City. 

IND. TERRITORY...W. A. Wade, President Bank of Marlow, Marlow. 

Ps 6deces ecasecet George E. Pearsall, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Des Moines. 
0 aa Calvin Hood, President Emporia National Bank, Emporia. 
KENTUCKY.......... Fayette Hewitt, President State National Bank, Frankfort. 
LOUISIANA.......... G. W. Bolton, President Rapides Bank, Alexandria. 

| ee A. G. Rogers, Treasurer Maine Savings Bank, Portland. 
MARYLAND......... J. D. Wheeler, Cashier Drovers and Mechanics’ Natl. Bank, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. .. Alfred L. Ripley, Vice-President Natl. Hide and Leather Bank, Boston. 
MICHIGAN...... .... Peter White, President First National Bank, Marquette. 
MINNESOTA,........ G. G. Thorne, Cashier Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI ........ G. D. Able, Cashier Bank of Water Valley, Water Valley. 

MISSOURI ...... +0 F. P. Neal, Vice-President Union National Bank, Kansas City. 
MONTANA........... E. B. Weirick, Cashier First National Bank, Butte. 

NEBRASKA.......... Charles S. Miller, Cashier Farmers’ State Bank, Fairmont. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE..W. F. Thayer, President First National Bank, Concord. 

NEW JERSEY........ Nathan Haines, Cashier Mechanics’ National Bank, Burlington. 

NEw MEXICO....... W.S. Stmckler, Cashier Bank of Commerce, Albuquerque. 

NEw YORK......... W. H. Rainey, Cashier National Union Bank, Kinderhook. 

NORTH CAROLINA..John M. Miller, Jr., Cashier Merch. and Farmers’ Natl. Bank, Chariotte. 
NorTH DAKotTa....W.C. Macfadden, Cashier Fargo National Bank, Fargo. 


Pbscsvabncvecsnes C. E. Niles, President First National Bank, Findlay. 
OKLAHOMA...... ...J. H. Wheeler, President Bank of Commerce, Oklahoma City. 
OREGON ....... .....C. H. Caufield, President Bank of Oregon City, Oregon City. 


PENNSYLVANIA. ... William Hackett, Cashier Easton National Bank, Easton. 
RHODE ISLAND.....H. J. Wells, President Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Providence. 
SouTtsH CAROLINA..J. A. Brock, President Bank of Anderson, Anderson. 
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SourH DaKorTA....D. F. Mackay, of Daly & Mackay, Bankers, Madison. 
TENNESSEE. ....-+++ F. O. Watts, Cashier First National Bank, Nashville. 
TEXAS ..-ceececesere T. J. Groce, President Galveston National Bank, Galveston. 
L. 8. Hills, President Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake. 

W. Bailey, President Rutland Savings Bank, Rutland. 

Alex. Hamilton, Vice-President Petersburg Sav. and Ins. Co., Petersbr’g. 
WASHINGTON ...... J. P. M. Richards, President Spokane and Eastern Trust Co., Spokane. 
West VIRGINIA....T. M. Jackson, President Traders’ National Bank, Clarksburg. 

W. K. Coffin, Cashier Eau Claire National Bank, Eau Claire. 

G. H. Goble, Cashier Rock Springs National Bank, Rock Springs, 
HAWAII.....-eeeeees S. M. Damon, Bishop & Co., Honolulu. 


For MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, NOMINATED BY THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE. 


Breckinridge Jones, First Vice-President Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
J. C. Mitchell, Cashier Denver National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

J. G. Brown, President C.tizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

H. L. Burrage, Cashier Third National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Bradford Rhodes, President Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck, N. Y. (Applause.) 


For THE EXECUTIVE CoUNCIL, NOMINATED BY THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Charles R. Hannan, Cashier Citizens’ State Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Homer W. McCoy, Second Vice-President Merchants’ National Bank, Peoria, Il. 
Ss. R. Shumaker, Cashier First National Bank, Huntingdon, Pa. 

R. McCurdy, President First National Bank, Youngstown, Ohio. 

A. P. Wooldridge, President City National Bank, Austin, Tex. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the report. What is the pleas- 
ure of the Convention in regard to it ? 

F. W. Hayes, of Detroit, Mich.: As Chairman of the meeting of the State 
delegates, I had expected to read the report of that meeting, but I see it has 


been incorporated in the report of the Nominating Committee. The report is 
correct. 

I now wish to make the same motion that I made last year at Detroit— 
namely, that we proceed to the election of President, Vice-President, and 
members of the Executive Council, separately, as nominated by the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 

(The motion was seconded from various parts of the hall.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion made by Mr. 
Hayes, of Detroit. All in favor of the motion will signify it by saying aye— 
opposed, no. Carried. 

The question is now on the election of President of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the gentleman put in nomination is Mr. George H. Russel, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

M. M. WHITE, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. President, I move that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Russel be confirmed by this Convention. 

JouN Farson, of Chicago: In seconding this nomination, I am very glad 
the Committee have given us this splendid man from Detroit. His election 
means the healing of any differences that may have been engendered last 
year. (Applause.) I am also glad that Mr. Walker Hill, of St. Louis, has 
been nominated for Vice-President. At St. Louis we had presented to us the 
man who presides over us with such dignity—the best President this Associa- 
tion has ever had—({applause)—and so the nomination of Mr. Hill means the 
burying of any differences that may have been engendered at that Conven- 
tion. (Applause.) 

I hope that our elections in the future may be conducted with the same 
kindly spirit that prevails here to-day. (Applause.) 
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M. M. WHITE: May I add to my motion, Mr. President, that the Secretary 
be directed to cast the vote of this Association for Mr. Russel for President ? 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion having been restated by Mr. White, it now 
becomes the question before the house. 

Mr. TrAcy: I believe we did have a little scrap at Detroit last year, but 
since then we have had time to think about it, and I am now heartily glad to 
second the nomination of Mr. Russel. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the question is on the motion of Mr. White, 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of this Association for the 
election of George H. Russel, as President of the Association for the ensuing 
year. The by-laws provide that the election shall be by ballot, unless other. 
wise ordered. As many as are in favor of the motion will signify it by saying 
aye—contrary, no. Carried. 

It seems to be and is carried. The Secretary reports—— 

THE SECRETARY: I cast the ballot of the Association for George H. Russel 
for President for the ensuing year. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair takes great pleasure in declaring that Mr. 
Gseorge H. Russel, of Detroit, Mich., is hereby elected President of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association for the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

The question is now on the election of First Vice-President. Are you ready 
for the question ? 

ALVAH TROWBRIDGE, of New York: It gives me very great pleasure to sec- 
ond the nomination of Mr. Walker Hill, of St. Louis, for First Vice-President. 

On motion of Mr. Elliott, of Virginia, the Secretary cast the ballot of the 
Association for Mr. Hill. 

THE PRESIDENT: I take great pleasure in declaring Mr. Hill elected First 
Vice-President of the Association. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is now upon the election of the Vice-Presi- 
dents for the various States. The Chair asks unanimous consent to declare 
elected the gentlemen nominated by the Committee on Nominations. Is there 
any objection? There seems to be none, and the Chair declares the gentlemen 
nominated for Vice-Presidents of the American Bankers’ Association for the 
ensuing year to be duly elected. (Applause.) 

The question is on the nominations made by the Committee on Nomina- 
tions on the recommendations of the delegates from the various State Asso- 
ciations for members of the Executive Council. 

The Secretary will read their names. 

THE SECRETARY (reading): Breckinridge Jones, First Vice-President Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis; J. C. Mitchell, Cashier Denver 
National Bank, Denver, Col.; J. G. Brown, President Citizens’ National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C.; H. L. Burrage, Cashier Third National Bank, Boston, Mass.; 
Bradford Rhodes, President Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

FRED. HEINz, of Davenport, Iowa: I move that the Secretary be directed 
to cast one ballot for the five gentlemen named. 

THE PRESIDENT: These nominations being excepted from the motion made 
by Mr. Hayes, of Detroit, the question is on the approval of the nomination, 
and Mr. Heinz, of Iowa, now moves that the Secretary be directed to cast 
one ballot for their election. Are you ready for the question? All in favor 
of the motion will say aye—opposed no. Carried. 

THE SECRETARY: I have cast the ballot, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Chair declares the gentlemen named duly elected as 
members of the Executive Council for three years. (Applause.) 
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M. M. Waite, of Cincinnati, Ohio: I desire to offer the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the American Bankers’ Association be, and the 
game hereby are, tendered to the bankers of the city of Denver, and all those who have 
co-operated with them, for the cordial hospitality extended to visiting bankers, and 
we assure them that we shall ever hold in pleasant and grateful remembrance the 
obligations imposed upon us as we depart to our distant homes. 

The resolution was seconded by various delegates. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is on the adoption of this resolution, and I 
suggest that the vote be taken by rising. All in favor of the resolution will 
manifest it by rising. Adopted. 

(Mr. Elliott, of Virginia, led in three cheers for the people of Denver, and 
the bright future of Colorado, and every man and woman in the Convention 
Hall assisted in the hearty demonstration of thanks which followed.) 

J. B. Fintey, of Monongahela, Pa.: Gentlemen, three years ago this Con- 
vention placed at the head of its Protective Committee the gentleman who 
has served us for the past year as our President, and the work accomplished 
by that Committee under his leadership has increased the membership of this 
Association more than anything else since its organization. (Applause.) 

And now, in behalf of the American Bankers’ Association, Mr. President, 
I present to you this handsome cut-glass vase, elaborately trimmed with 
silver. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Sir, I thank you for this tribute, which I hardly feel I 
deserve. If in the three years of my official connection with this Association 
I deserve a tithe of what you have said, I shall pass into the ranks as a pri- 
vate in this Association with only pleasant recollections and with my grati- 
tude awakened for the many kindnesses that have been showered upon me. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I now present to you the newly-elected President, George H. 
Russel. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT-ELECT RUSSEL: I beg you to believe gentlemen, that there 
lurks in this large frame faith in God, a great belief in man, some tender sen- 
timent, and an emotion that your kindness has deeply stirred. I am some- 
what embarrassed to fall into the line of succession with the President you 
have had, but I will try and meet your approval in the work that is before 
me. (Applause.) 

THE PRESIDENT: I now present to you the First Vice-President-elect, 
Walker Hill. (Applause.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT HILL: Gentlemen, I appreciate deeply the great honor you 
have conferred upon me, and I would be false to every feeling of a true man 
if I did not heartily and sincerely say, I thank you. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT RussEL: Gentlemen, if it is your pleasure, I now declare the 
Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the American Bankers’ Association 
adjourned. 

Adjourned sine die. 

Immediately after the close of the Convention the Executive Council met 
and organized for the new year by re-electing Alvah Trowbridge, of New 
York, Chairman, and James R. Branch, of New York, Secretary. 

Mr. Walker Hill, of St. Louis, having been elected Vice-President of the 
Association, the Council elected Mr. George M. Reynolds, of Chicago, Treas- 
urer of the Association. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 





The Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association met at the 
Denver Club, Denver, Colorado, Wednesday, August 24, 1898, in its second annual 
session. 

Luncheon was served at noon, and in the course of the afternoon several interest. 
ing addresses were made. 

E. T. Jeffery, of the Denver International Trust Company, delivered an addregg 
of welcome. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO MEMBERS OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION.—By 
EpWARD T. JEFFERY, PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL TRUST Company, 
DENVER, COL. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—The unmerited honor has been accorded 
me by confiding friends of extending to you on their behalf a welcome to our 
city and our State. 

You have doubtless observed that the most pleasurable undertakings are 
often the most difficult to perform, especially when they are prompted by 
generous impulses and must find expression in words instead of deeds. 

It is my province to endeavor to convey to you the profound pleasure, the 
hearty friendship, the high esteem that move us to take your hands in ours 
and welcome you to the Capital City of the Centennial State. Here our 
hearts and doors are thrown wide open to you. Here a generous hospitality 
has been awaiting you, less glittering perhaps than older communities might 
have offered, but so broad and true and kindly that you will feel joint owner- 
ship with us in all we possess while you honor us with your companionship. 

Many of you have journeyed long distances, have traversed in coming here 
the greatest continuous stretches of fertile and cultivated lands in the civil- 
ized world, and have seen the vast, the thickly-settled and the resourceful 
valley between the Alleghany and the Rocky Mountains. You have thus had 
before you and have studied the greatest object-lesson a free and enlightened 
people can present to a world-wide humanity at the close of an illustrious 
century; a succession of noble cities, prosperous towns, thriving villages and 
cultivated fields from the Atlantic coast to the foothills of the giant ranges 
whose shadows fringe our city when the setting sun, as if reluctant to leave 
so fair a scene, bathes their lofty summits in liquid light, while he sinks to 
his nightly rest in the bosom of the western ocean. I have never passed 
through the magnificent domain to the east of us without being intensely im- 

pressed with the innate strength, the resources, the capacity, the intelligence, 
the progressiveness and the glorious future of this Republic of ours. A study 
of the two thousand miles that lie to the east of the continental divide must 
perforce make an enthusiastic patriot out of any ordinary citizen, even thou bh 
an unkind fate has veiled his eyes to the other half of the Republic, that indis- 
pensable half that lies west of the lofty summits dividing the waters of the 
Atlantic from those of the Pacific. ( 

But I am here to welcome you, to say words of good-will and hospitality 
and friendship, and you must pardon me for this brief digression about our 
loved country, now happily passing from the throes and agonies of war 
to “fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace.” 

We welcome you to our Mountain State. You stand within and searcely 
one hundred miles from two of the boundary lines of the great Province of 
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Louisiana ceded to the United States by France in 1803. You are in a State 
put twenty-two years old, a State young and vigorous, gifted by kind nature 
with resources so varied,so rich and so accessible as to be of incalculable value 
in rounding out the future of the nation and contributing to her wealth and 
power. You are ina State that already leads her sisters in production of gold 
and silver, and has but just commenced, as it were, to unearth these precious 
treasures. In this Iron Age the State that welcomes you lays at your feet 
mountains of iron and bids you inspect her furnaces and factories where the 
crude ores are converted into finished products equal in quality to those made 
in any other State. In this Age of Steam she points out to you her inexhaust- 
ible measures of coal, of all grades and classes, from anthracite equal to 
Pennsylvania, coking coal equal to West Virginia, and steam coal equal to 
Cumberland, down to the lowest grades of lignite that are of use to man. In 
this Electrical Age she directs you, with excusable celerity, to her needed cop- 
per ores, and in this age of general utility she begs to conduct you to her 
field of natural oil, her deposits of lead and zinc-bearing ores and to her beds 
of onyx, marble, granite, sandstone and limestone, all generous in quantity 
and unrivalled in quality. The State that welcomes you will unfold her won- 
derful panorama of stately hills and rugged, time-worn rocks; of mighty 
mountain ranges, awe-inspiring and grand, and of peaceful valleys, verdant 
and fruitful and quiet save for the music of their crystal streams; of dark 
cafions and gorges and rifts in gigantic rocks that rise straight and strong 
and awful in their sublimity from the foaming torrents that have worn their 
way through time immemorial into the narrow, tortuous channels that limit 
them and speed them in their courses to the sea. 

Colorado will present to you melons and peaches that will melt in your 
mouths, apples that would again tempt old Mother Eve even more strongly 
than the one she impulsively reached for six thousand years ago, and potatoes 
that would resurrect old Saint Patrick if he caught their inviting odor as 
they come from the ovens controlled, like all else within the State, by our 
lovely and lovable, our independent and capable, our tender and sympathetic, 
our true and noble women. 

Colorado has had her vicissitudes, her people have passed through trying 
times. The panic of 1893 plunged us to great depths and encircled us with 
formidable barriers. Out of and above and beyond these we have struggled 
until our business horizon has broadened more than ever. We have learned 
lasting lessons in economy and thrift and good citizenship, and we are con- 
fident to-day of a future that will recompense us for all our troubles and our 
toils. 

We do not welcome you because our State has unparalleled natural 
resources, although we like to speak of them; nor because of her sublime 
physical characteristics; nor because of her pleasant valleys and her fruitful 
fields. We welcome you because you are our brethren from various parts of 
this broad land, intent with us in building and strengthening, by lawful 
means and in honest ways, our financial, commercial, industrial, mining and 
agricultural interests. The accumulated wealth of our country is mainly the 
accumulated labor of her people. We welcome you because we want you to 
see us as we are, patriotic, industrious, thoughtful, honorable and self-respect- 
ing. We welcome you because we want you to see our cities, towns and vil- 
lages, our thoroughfares and public buildings, our business edifices and family 
homes, our churches, colleges and schools. To these we point with pardon- 
able pride, knowing full well that they are evidence of our achievements and 
that they will indicate to you our hopes and aspirations. And to Denver, our 
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Capital City, we bid you thrice welcome. Our hearts go out to you in friend- 
ship and hospitality. We pray that you will have interesting and instructiya 
interchange of opinions on the important subjects that are to come before 
your convention, and that your leisure hours will be gladdened by our azure 
skies and our genial and exhilarating mountain air. Our success in contribut- 
ing to your enjoyment will be the measure of our happiness. 

The following paper was then presented : 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF TRUST COMPANIES ACTING AS TRANSFER 
AGENTS AND REGISTRARS.—By FELIX RACKEMANN, OF BOSTON, Mass. 


It will be the object of this paper to present and discuss as far as possible, 
in lay rather than technical form and terms, some of the more important 
questions which arise in connection with the legal relations assumed by banks 
or trust companies in acting as transfer agents or registrars of the stock of 
other corporations, and in this connection both the duties and the liabilities 
‘considered will be such as the law implies from the fact of the relationship 
and independently of any special contracts. 

In any one of probably the great majority of cases the relationship results 
from a simple vote of the board of directors of a stock company to the general 
effect that a certain trust company be appointed transfer agent or registrar 
as the case may be, or that some officer of the stock company be authorized or 
directed to arrange with the trust company for its service as such, in which 
case there might follow a short formal letter from such officer, and a reply. 

Therefore, in the cases now to be considered, at any rate, we presuppose 
merely that the stock company has authorized the trust company to act, and 
that the trust company has undertaken in fact to act, and we are to see what 
duties the trust company has impliedly undertaken to perform and with what 
responsibilities or liabilities. 

Let us first, however, subdivide our subject somewhat, so that we may, as 
far as possible, consider concise questions. 

Transfer agency is quite different from stock registration. We therefore 
consider the subject of transfer agency by itself. 

The practice of having transfer agencies, although older than that of regis- 
tration, is comparatively modern, and the legal status of the transfer agent 
to-day is one which has resulted rather from practice and business require- 
ment than from the acts of legislators or the decisions of judges. The Statute 
Law of the country probably makes no allusion to such agencies, the courts 
have decided very little respecting them, and legal principles alone must 
guide to right conclusions. First, as to 


THE LEGAL RELATIONS EXISTING BETWEEN THE TRUST COMPANY AS TRANSFER 
AGENT AND THE STOCK COMPANY. 


There is certainly the relation of Principal and Agent. 

The company may transfer its own stock. Probably the greater number 
of all the corporations do so. But the appointment of a transfer agent is, 
as between the two companies, just what the name implies—viz., the creation 
of an agency. 

That corporations may lawfully appoint agents is a sound general proposi- 
tion, and we shall assume for present purposes that such corporations as are 
now customarily acting as transfer agents may lawfully do so within their 
corporate powers. 

Then what is the scope of the agency? 
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Generally speaking, the scope can be measured by the purpose; that is to 
say, if you answer the questions— Why was a transfer agent desired?” 
“For what purpose was the agent chosen?” you have stated the scope of the 
agency. It is an agency, with expressed or implied powers broad enough to 
accomplish the purpose. By implication of law the power of the agent or 
scope of the agency is just as broad and full as reasonably necessary to enable 
the agent to accomplish the object of his appointment. 

Probably no safer general rule, nor one more simple in application, can be 
given here. This, of course, assumes that the directions and authority are 
not specified in detail and that there is no special contract. 

The law of agency cannot be regarded, however, as if there were but two 
parties, the principal and the agent. There is a third element to be reckoned 
with—viz.: the innocent outsider. 

A merchant puts a man in charge as agent to sell his goods. If the agent 
be so put in general charge and so held out by the mercffant to the public, he 
may clearly exceed his authority, he may break his express written contract 
with his employer, and yet the innocent purchaser from the agent gets a good 
title. 

Thus the power of an agent may be one thing by distinct contract as be- 
tween himself and his principal, and quite another and larger thing as 
between the principal and the third person. A special contract may limit the 
former but not necessarily the latter. 

If a general agency may be assumed, all the powers of a general agent may 
at the same time be assumed. The public would not otherwise be properly or 
reasonably protected. 

So it doubtless is with transfer agencies. As between the transfer agent 
and its corporate principal the special contract governs if there be one, and 
the implied contract if there be none expressed; but whether the contract as 
between the principal and agent be express or implied, if the transfer agent 
is held out by the principal, or allowed in the general course of business to act 
as transfer agent, the public, if without notice or knowledge of limitations 
upon the power, would have the right to assume that the agent had full 
authority to do any and all things which properly formed part of the func- 
tional duty of a transfer agent. 

As to the relations between the transfer agent and the stock company, 
there is little doubt or question. The transfer agent is put in charge of the 
transfer department of the company, and either by contract or implication of 
law assumes the duty of seeing that the work of the department is properly 
and lawfully conducted. The law would doubtless decide that the bank or 
trust company in soliciting and accepting such duties impliedly held itself 
out to the stock company as qualified by knowledge and experience to perform 
the duties properly, and would hold the agent voluntarily undertaking such 
& work to a faithful and reasonably intelligent performance. 

It is, of course, beyond the scope of this paper to discuss the detail of stock 
transfer law. Full text-books have been written on this subject without in 
any degree exhausting the law applicable, and without answering hundreds 
of the questions which may and constantly do arise. Much of the law of 
Stock transfers is matter of individual State statute or code provision, more 
rests on the decisions of the various State courts, and some points probably 
rest merely on established practice. 

All persons, however, are conclusively presumed to know the law, however 
much lawyers or judges, sitting upon the same or different benches, may 
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differ about it, and generally speaking it is one part of the duty of the trang. 
fer agent to constantly apply the true construction of the law to all the trans. 
fer work in hand. 

On the other hand, let us ask, what is to happen if the transfer agent 
passes some case without properly applying the true legal principle and logs 
follows to the company? 

It would seem generally safe to say that the transfer agent will remain 
free of any liability to its principal for damage or loss so long as the agent 
is guilty of no negligence. In other words,:in any given case answer the ques- 
tion whether in the sight of the law the agent has or has not been negligent 
and you have answered the question whether it is or is not liable to the ecom- 
pany, its principal. 

Perhaps this brings us to the dangerous and practically unanswerable 
question, “‘ What is negligence?” Again, text-books in two and three yol- 
umes have failed tqypxhaust this subject. But from a practical point of view 
it is reasonably safe to say that a bank or trust company acting as transfer 
agent would be held by the courts to have assumed to possess a high degree 
of skill and general qualification for the performance of its duties, and would 
be somewhat strictly held to the constant exercise of such skill and knowl- 
edge. If the agent exercises such skill and applies such superior knowledge 
as it has thus assumed to have, it can hardly be negligent though a mistake 
be in fact made. 

It is the same general law which is applied in other cases. 

Lawyers and surgeons hold themselves out as competent and learned and 
skillful. Should either make a mistake arising from failure to properly apply 
some settled principle of his profession he would be negligent. On the other 
hand, either might advise or act according to his best judgment in respect of 
some doubtful or unsettled point, and though in the end proved wrong would 
uot be guilty of negligence. 

So with the transfer agent. He is not an insurer and is not to be held to 
infallibility. He must, however, be cautious and vigilant. 

For an honest mistake in a matter where the law was unsettled and, in 
the absence of judicial determination, fairly open to different opinions as to 
true construction, it is hardly conceivable that the transfer agent could be 
liable to the company, but here again may arise the question—Was the law 
doubtful? Was more than one construction fairly possible? 

It may be safely ventured that the legal duties undertaken by transfer 
agents and the risk of loss incurred are but in part appreciated by most finan- 
cial and business men. 

The law as to stock transfers is full of sharp turns and technical rules and 
distinctions and with a great many of the large corporatians of to-day mat- 
ters are further complicated by the fact that the company is subject to the 
laws of more than one State. It is not infrequent to find a corporation char- 
tered in one State and doing business in several, or perhaps chartered in sev- 
eral (our large railroad systems, for example), with a transfer agency, per- 
haps in one of the States or perhaps in an entirely different State. 

What law is to govern the transfers in such cases? Or take, for example, 
the case of New Jersey. The statute law of New Jersey provides that an 
officer of every New Jersey company must reside in the State, and that a 
record of the stockholders must be kept at the office of the company in New 
Jersey. What results may not happen in such a case to a non-resident trans 
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fer agent depending for its protection upon the transfer of stock made on its 
pooks as complete? 

Between two States there is often a conflict of laws. Which is to govern? 

Again. the holding of corporate stocks in all kinds of fiduciary capacities 
pas probably largely increased in modern times, and the transfer agent is 
required to pass upon and deal with cases of wills, trusts and guardianships 
in its own and in other States. Powers of attorney, assignments for creditors 
in insolvency and bankruptcy, and all the possibilities of attachment which 
under the laws of many States may be effected by the service of process on 
any officer or agent of the stock company, whether known in the transfer 
office or not, only add new elements of danger. 

As to all these matters the agent must exercise the care and skill spoken 
of. The compensation of the agent should in all cases enable him to consult 
freely with experienced counsel and reference of all doubtful cases to some 
trained adviser should be the unhesitating practice. 

Stock can be properly transferred only when the outstanding certificate 
is in proper and legal form surrendered by the true owner for transfer. The 
person offering the certificate for surrender is often not the registered owner. 

Thus the transfer agent must know that the right and title have lawfully 
passed to the person offering the surrender. In this connection it must be 
borne in mind that a stock certificate is not a negotiable instrument, and it 
may be added that the provisions of the United States War Revenue Bill 
which went into force July 1, 1898, have a considerable bearing upon this pas- 
sage of title, because a transaction apparently in all other respects perfect 
may be entirely invalid owing to the omission of the proper stamps. So if 
the transfer agent has either notice or knowledge that any transaction affect- 
ing the title to shares offered for transfer has not paid its proper stamp tax, it 
proceeds at its risk, for the title may fail and the transfer prove unauthorized. 

It is, of course, beyond the limits of this paper to discuss this War Revenue 
Bill in any detail. 

Title to stock and transfer thereof, of course, depend upon the genuineness 
of signatures, and here again the agent can hardly be too watchful. 

Another point remains to be considered as between the agent and the com- 
pany. 

For a wrongful refusal to transfer, though honest, the stock company may 
be made liable to suit for conversion, and this even though the transfer agent 
exercised only an apparently reasonable caution in its refusal. If the law 
finally holds the refusal wrong, this conversion liability of the stock company 
results. While the agent properly acts cautiously it must not, to protect itself, 
run too much risk of causing greater or more certain loss upon its principal. 

And this leads to one other suggestion. It sometimes happens that bonds 
or agreements of indemnity are taken in doubtful cases. Such bonds often 
afford a happy solution of the difficulty. They should always be made to pro- 
tect the stock company and not the transfer agent alone, for there may well 
be a liability of the stock company for conversion when the agent would be 
acquitted of any negligence. 

Before leaving this branch of our discussion as to the relation between 
the stock company and its transfer agent, it may be added that, as between 
the two, the agent may ordinarily, with safety, take and follow the instruc- 
tions of its principal, from which it follows that in case of doubt as to correct 
practice or the true measure of caution to be observed, the agent may without 
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risk of further liability to the principal seek and follow such instructions as 
the principal.may give. 

Stock companies like to have their securities popular and readily dealt 
with and transferred. Transfer agents have no interest in this consideration. 
The stock company may be willing on this account to take some risk which 
the agent ought not to take or be expected to take, with liability for consge- 
quences. The risk should in such case be assumed by the stock company and 
the agent relieved by explicit instructions. 

But, as stated, these instructions bear only upon the relations between the 
principal and the agent. The innocent outsider is not affected thereby, and 
this brings us to the next branch of our inquiry—viz.: 


THE TRANSFER AGENT AND THE SHAREHOLDER. 


There seems to be a popular notion that when some bank or trust com- 
pany puts its name in any form or for any purpose on a stock certificate, it 
must be good and that in some way and to some extent the agent has endorsed 
it as good. 

It was recently seriously argued in a Massachusetts court that Harvard 
College, which had taken a horse to board at its Bussey Farm, was on 
account of its high character and reputation chargeable with an appreciably 
higher degree of care in the treatment of the animal than would be expected 
of the ordinary bailee for hire. A similar notion (if not unprincipled, at 
least lacking in principle) exists regarding transfer agents. 

It is doubtless true that the appearance of a bank or trust company as 
transfer agent on a stock certificate adds to the impression made in the 
market. The signature of such an institution is popularly given a significance 
which the signature of an unknown clerk would not have. But it is equally 
true that the name of some man of high character and reputation as president 
of a company strengthens the company and adds to the impression made. 

Surely it cannot be that, when a man of even the highest character and 
reputation signs a stock certificate as president of the company, he assumes 
on account of his known character and prominence, or on account of his inci- 
dental financial reputation, any greater legal liability in the act than would 
be assumed by the humblest clerk suddenly raised to the same position and 
signing his name in the same way. 

That the public may be impressed with or influenced by the prominence 
or character of an agent cannot of itself effect any difference whatever in 
the legal relations of the agent to the members of the public. 

There seems to be no ground whatever in the law for thinking that a 
trust company, acting as transfer agent, sustains toward the shareholder of 
the stock company any different legal relations than would exist between the 
shareholder and a small salaried clerk in the office of the company signing the 
same certificate as “ transfer clerk.” 

The history of the modern practice of having prominent financial institu- 
tions act as such agents, in itself indicates that there should be no distinc- 
tion. Formerly stock certificates were issued from the office of the company 
direct, and bore, if anything, in addition to the signature of the president and 
secretary, at most, the signature of some clerk entitled “ transfer clerk.” 

It was never suggested that such transfer clerk “ represented ” anything 
or was legally liable to anybody, so he conducted himself honestly. But 
experience showed that it was often inconvenient for the company to do its 
own transfer work; that the stock transactions were often carried on far 
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from any corporate offices; that the officers of the company could not be 
always present to sign certificates as called for; that the investing public 
could not be kept waiting indefinitely, and that it was unsafe for the officers 
to leave unsigned certificates in the possession of ordinary clerks. The stock 
exchanges, too, in order to guard against frauds, began to insist that there 
should, in the case of all listed securities, be an approved person or corpora- 
tion as transfer agent. The whole object, therefore, was to meet the public 
demand without placing too much reliance upon comparatively unknown 
and financially irresponsible employees. 

It would make no difference in the law whether the clerk under the old 
practice had signed himself clerk or agent. The only changes made under 
the modern system are that the word “agent” has displaced the word 
“clerk,” and financial institutions of character and reputation have displaced 
the individual unfamed clerks. 

That this position is not universally conceded to be correct the writer is 
fully aware, but careful study has failed to reveal any basis in the law for 
the idea that the mere signature of a trust company upon a stock certificate 
over the words “ transfer agent,” creates any contractual liability whatever 
to the shareholder. 

The argument to the contrary must rest upon the theory that the signature 
of the transfer agent is to be treated as an authentication by one who has 
contracted with the company and impliedly undertaken with each investor 
that only true and perfect instruments shall be authenticated, and although it 
must be admitted that the agent’s signature is required on the instrument, 
yet it must at the same time be remembered that the object of the added sig- 
nature has not been to gain added authenticity. The necessity for the agency 
led to the signature. It was not the desire for the signature as an authentica- 
tion which led to the agency. 

A railroad ticket is not good until the agent has put his office stamp and 
date upon the back. Thus the railroad guards itself against the wholesale 
theft of its tickets. If a ticket prove bad and be rejected, would it be claimed 
by any one that the agent was individually liable because he had “ authenti- 
cated ” the ticket, or personally represented anything whatever about it in the 
act of stamping it? 

It is not easy to see any distinction between the two cases. 

It may be argued that the real purposes and objects of the agency cannot 
control and that the investing public is not bound to know and appreciate 
these contributing causes but may assume from the methods of doing busi- 
ness that the transfer agent is employed to authenticate and holds itself out 
as authenticating officer. 
~ To such suggestions, if made, it may only be replied that the argument 
assumes too much and is not sound. 

' The public has no right to assume the scope of an agency to be beyond 
what fully and fairly appears to be the object, purpose and intent, and neither 
the words “ transfer agent” nor the part played by the transfer agent justify 
any conclusions that the agent is undertaking any individual responsibility 
to the shareholder. 

That there is no implied contract relation is indicated also by the fact that 
the transfer agent individually owes the shareholder no duty to transfer his 
shares at all. 

The agent might flatly refuse to transfer shares, and there would result 
lo Claim upon him. The claim would be against the principal and though 
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the agent might, of course, be liable to the principal he would not be directly 
liable to the shareholder. 

The establishment in law of any such liability would work havoc with 
present business methods, affecting enormous interests, and as between such 
results and the almost sentimental object of protecting the individual investor, 
the courts should not hesitate. 

Of course there may be acts of a transfer agent from which a direct liabil- 
ity would follow to a shareholder. The agent may be party to some fraudu- 
lent scheme, he may carelessly or wrongfully destroy or mutilate a certificate, 
he may make delivery of a certificate to the wrong person, or may appropriate 
or lose or carelessly suffer or permit wrong dealing with a certificate left for 
transfer or a new certificate ready for delivery, for all of which he would or 
might doubtless sustain a direct liability to the person injured, but this 
liability would be in tort, it would be based on a wrong, not on a contract, 
and would not depend in the least for its proof in law upon the fact that the 
trust company signed as “ transfer agent ”’ or was such. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that we are referring at present only 
to those cases where there is merely the signature of the trust company, and 
the words “transfer agent.” It may well be that the addition of some very 
simple and harmless sounding words will lead to very important, further and 
different results. 

It has been held in at least two cases* that the execution of an instrument 
under the word “ countersigned ’”’ was equivalent to a direct and positive 
representation not only that each original signature was genuine, but that 
every legal formality essential to the full legal effect of the instrument had 
been duly observed and performed, the Court in one case using this language: 

‘“‘It is very clear that under the regulations adopted by the defendant and pursuing 
the mode of procedure which it prescribed, the final act in the issue of a certificate of 
stock was performed by its secretary and transfer agent and that when he counter- 
signed it and fixed the corporate seal and delivered it with the intent that it might be 
negotiated it must be regarded, so long as it remained outstanding, as a continued 
affirmation by the defendant that it had been lawfully issued and that all the condi- 
tions precedent upon which the right to issue it depended had been duly observed. 
Such is the effect necessarily implied in the act of countersigning. This word has a 
well-defined meaning both in the law and in the lexicon. To countersign an instrument 
is to sign what has already been signed by a superior, to authenticate by an addi- 
tional signature. 

When, therefore, the defendant’s secretary and transfer agent countersigned and 
sold this certificate and put it in circulation, he declared in the most formal manner 
that it had been properly executed by the defendant and that every essential require- 
ment of law and of the by-laws had been performed to make it the binding of the com- 
pany.’’ 

And in still another case+ where a transfer agent had issued excess stock, the 
Court says of the certificate which came to the plaintiffs : 


‘‘The paper came to them accredited by the genuine signatures of the offcers ard 
countersigned and registered by the Central Trust Company registrar, whose duty it 
was to guard against unauthorized or fraudulent issues of stock. These signatures 
carried with them, to strangers at least, the very highest assurance of the genuine 
character of the security.”’ 

In this latter case, however, it was the stock company and not the transfer 
agent which was made defendant in the suit and held responsible. 

That the word “ countersigned ” would be held by our courts generally to 





* People vs. Brie, 43 Hun (N. Y.), $17. 
Fifth Ave. Bank rs. 42nd St., etc., Railroad Co., 1387 N. Y., 231. 
+ Jarvis vs. Manhattan Co., 148, N. Y., 441. 
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any such guaranty equivalent may perhaps be doubted, but the fact that the 
use of the word has been treated by the courts as importing a guaranty while 
no case appears to the contrary, should in itself forbid the use of the word by 
panks and trust companies except in the rarest, clearest and most exceptional 
cases. 

The use of the word “ registered ” also should be most carefully considered. 

The extensive significance given by the courts to the word “ counter- 
signed” was probably far beyond anything intended by financial men up to 
the time, and it is not safe to predict the interpretation which the courts may 
put upon the word “ registered ” when some case of hardship arises and the 
tribunal finds itself free to decide that the word imported a representa- 
tion or guaranty of genuineness or validity and misled some innocent and 
trusting investor. 

We must not leave this branch of our subject without a word as to the 
results which, of course, may follow, first, in the case where the transfer 
agent directly interests itself in the sale or “floating” of securities, and, 
second, in the case where there is found to be any element of bad faith, 
scheming, or combination of any kind to accomplish an unlawful or improper 
end. 

We spend no time in discussing this latter branch of the case—beyond 
remarking that of course a transfer agent must answer for his tortious acts 
like the individual. He answetfs as an individual, however, and not as agent. 
{n connection with the former it is perhaps only necessary to add that any 
direct or joint personal interest or effort of the agent in an enterprise, outside 
the strict scope of the agency, may easily lead to the ranking of the agent as 
a principal so far as the public is concerned with many or all resulting liabil- 
ities. 

We take up next in the order of our discussion the consideration of 


THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF ‘“ REGISTRARS,” SO-CALLED, OF CORPORATE 
SECURITIES. 


Here again we find little or nothing in the way of statute, legal decision, 
01 even written discussion of the matter to aid us in formulating the prin- 
ciples or limits of possible duties and liabilities. The practice of stock regis- 
tration has been a purely commercial growth, and we can perhaps hardly do 
more than to take the practice as at present established and, applying general 
legal principles, endeavor to discover and formulate the legal bearings. 

The practice of having stock certificates signed by a registrar in addition 
to the transfer agent resulted from the disclosures in 1863 of what are known 
as the “ Schuyler Frauds.” 

Robert Schuyler was the president of the New York & New Haven Rail- 
road Company. He was constituted also transfer agent. His firm was also 
engaged as stock brokers. The opportunity was thus offered to him to issue 
stock in excess of the lawful limit. 

The temptation proved too great, and in the subsequent litigation it 
appeared that Schuyler had at one time issued thousands of shares of New 
York & New Haven stock in excess of the lawful limit. 

Something of the history and detail of fact as to this rather celebrated 
case may be gathered from the report of the case (New York & New Haven 
R. R. Co. vs. Schuyler, et al., 34 N. Y., 30, 81). 

This scandal and some others which came to light at about the same time 
caused several stocks which had been prominent in the New York markets 
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to be stricken from the Stock Exchange list, and in January, 1869, the ex. 
change adopted a regulation or by-law requiring that the shares of all active 
stocks should be registered at some agency approved by the exchange. 

The requirements of this rule were shortly satisfied by practically all the 
large corporations, the stocks of which were active at the time. The Erie 
Railroad was the single marked exception. That road refused to comply, 
and its stock was stricken from the New York Exchange list in February, 
1869. 

Though not perhaps essential to this discussion it is an interesting fact that 
the so-called * National Stock Exchange,” organized in the interest of the Erie 
road as a method of resisting this new rule, survived only until September, 
1869, when, upon application and compliance with the rule, the Erie stock 
was again entered upon the regular lists. 

Some substantial equivalent of this regulation has existed in the case of 
the New York Stock Exchange since 1869, and Article 20 of the present con- 
stitution provides as follows: 

‘* Section 1. The Stock Exchange will not call or deal in any active speculative stocks 
of any company a registry of whose stock is not kept.in some responsible bank, trust 
company or other satisfactory agency, and which shall not give public notice at 
the time of establishing such registry of the number of shares so entrusted to be reg-’ 
istered. 

When the capital stock of the company is increased through conversion of con- 
vertible bonds already listed, said company shall immediately give notice thereof to the 
Exchange, and such increase of stock may be added at once to the list. But the regis 
trar shall not register such increase of stock until notice shall have been received 
from the Exchange that it has been added to the list. 

After the stock has been placed upon the list any change in the certificate must 
receive the consent of the committee on stock list.”’ 

We thus see that frauds, corporate scandals and possibilities of further 
frauds led to the establishment of stock exchange rules to protect against the 
possibility of similar frauds, at any rate in the cases of all active, listed 
stocks, and it was this rule of the Stock Exchange in New York which gave 
rise, at least in this country, to the practice of stock registration. 

Transfer agency of stocks had existed for years prior to 1869, but it had 
been found that even with transfer agents gigantic frauds were still possible, 
and the “ registrar ’’ was provided as an additional protection against similar 
frauds. 

The stock exchange in its first rule, perhaps advisedly, but more probably 
without special design, used the word “registered.” The corporations sub- 
ject to this rule and desiring to meet its requirements, naturally adopted the 
use of a word following that of the rule as closely as might be. Some desig- 
nation of the person or corporation performing the act of registration was 
necessary, and the word “ registrar ’”’ was adopted as such designation. 

So far as is known it is only quite recently that it has been suggested that. 
the word “ registrar ’’ might be held by the courts to have a significance, as 
between the corporation adopting such designation and the investing public, 
far beyond any original intent. It was recently learned that certain very 
prominent stock brokers in the East understood and believed that this word 
“ registrar ’ might properly be taken, to some extent at least, by the investing 
public as the equivalent of “‘ guarantor.” In other words, these brokers cer- 
tainly understood that the “ registrar ’’ who, as such, signed a certificate of 
stock thereby distinctly represented to any person thereafter dealing with the 
certificate many things besides the fact that the certificate was within the 
stated issue. 
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The discovery of such an understanding on the part of such men has led 
many trust companies to a serious consideration of the possibilities, and it is 
certainly a matter fairly calling for consideration, because a popular notion 
or conviction, though erroneous, is yet quite apt to have its natural effect upon 
the judicial mind, and if in the popular acceptance of the financial world 
“registrar” means more than is or ought to be intended by or understood from 
it, that in itself is perhaps a sufficient reason for avoiding its further use, at 
least until the courts have put a true and limited construction upon it. 

It is clear that the only object of the new stock exchange rule of 1869 was 
to guard against the chance or possibility of over issue by having some finan- 
cial institution of character in position to exercise a check upon the transfer 
agent. 

Under the former practice the transfer agent alone might perpetrate enor- 
mous frauds. Under the rule of 1869 the transfer agent and the registrar 
must combine with fraudulent intent. 

The danger of over issue was, therefore, the single operating cause. ‘To 
guard against such danger was the single object of the stock exchange rule, 
and of the subsequent practice adopted in compliance with that rule. 

If all this were understood by the courts, and the more or less prevalent 
notion of a deeper significance could be entirely ignored, it would seem fairly 
reasonable to expect but one legal construction of the word “ registrar; ”’ but, 
as has been said, in view of the opinion which to some extent exists “on the 
street”? as to this word; in view of the fact that it has not been construed, 
and in view of the apparently increasing popular idea that prosperous cor- 
porations must be liable in all cases to unfortunate individuals, the use of the 
word “ registrar’ should wisely be discouraged. 

What can be substituted for it? 

To answer this question we must again consider exactly what the 
“registrar ” is, not in law, but in fact as intended by the arrangements made 
between itself and the stock company. 

The “ registrar,”’ so-called, is, in reality, a salaried agent of the stock com- 
pany with the single duty, at any rate as between itself and the stock com- 
pany, of signing in the capacity of registrar the stock certificates as issued 
from time to time by the stock company or its transfer agent, but never in 
excess of the stated capital. 

In practice the registrar keeps its registry list, and as stock is transferred 
by the company or its transfer agent, it receives in each case the old certifi- 
cate as surrendered and the new certificate as prepared to take its place, it 
compares the two,it notes upon its registry list the surrender and cancellation 
of the old and the issue of the new in substitution, and it thereupon identifies 
the new certificate by its signature upon its face as a part of a stated author- 
ized issue. 

It is submitted that the designation “ agent to register transfers ’’ would 
be safer and more correctly expressive of actual facts and intentions than 
the word “ registrar.” | 

The registrar is an agent of the issuing company, it is an agent to make a 
registry, and it would seem to be some gain to have the fact of this agency 
relationship to the issuing company made unquestionably clear, because, if 
the registrar be an agent of the principal and so designated, it would not be 
natural or reasonable for anybody to assume that he was a guaranteeing 
agent for any purpose. 

The language of the stock exchange rule, together with the settled practice 
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of so many past years, makes it perhaps difficult at the present time to 
entirely abandon the word “ registrar”’’ and all words made from it. The 
stock markets are suspicious of any changes or innovations, and the corpora- 
tions dislike to have differences with the brokers. It would be well if regis- 
trars of stock might be permitted to endorse upon the certificates exactly 
what they do undertake and are to be responsible for, including, if desired, in 
their statement that they represented and were to be liable for nothing else, 
Such an endorsement, however, would doubtless cause a stock certificate to 
be practically unmarketable. 

If the registrar of stock, by registration, makes a continuing represen- 
tation to the public that the stock is valid or lawful and properly issued, or 
even within the authorized limit, the registrar is, of course, concerned to 
know that each transfer is properly made, and not merely that a former stock 
certificate is mutilated in the process known as cancellation. Because it may 
well be that a stock certificate, mutilated in cancellation to the satisfaction of 
the most fastidious, would still remain as matter of law a perfectly valid 
stock certificate upon which the shareholder named therein would continue 
to have all original rights and claims. 

It is not the mutilation of a stock certificate which ends its life as such, 
but only its lawful cancellation in accordance with an authority and direction 
lawfully given by the true owner. 

Should the transfer agent, therefore, accept an old certificate and “* punch” 
it in cancellation without the authority properly given by the true owner 
it would not be canceled, and any stock certificate put out by the transfer 
agent in its place would be an over issue, and the registrar, in signing the new 
certificate, would be registering over-issue stock. 

Thus it will be seen that the risk assumed by a registrar in cases where the 
issuing stock company is its own transfer agent is, perhaps, considerably 
greater than in those cases where there be a trust company or other financial 
institution of high standing acting as transfer agent. 

In one case* at least the word “ registered ” in connection with stock has 
been construed by the court. | 

The statute of Alabama provides that stock transfers “must be made or 
registered on the books of the company ” to be in all respects complete. 

In the case above cited it was contended that registration meant copying 
or recording in haec verba. It was held, however, that a memorandum or 
statement of the transfer upon the books or stub of the original certificate 
satisfied the statute. 

Much of what has been said in discussing the relations of the transfer 
agent to the outsider applies also to the registrar, and the reader can make 
such application without further comment. 

In general, it would seem to be reasonably clear that the extent of the 
practice of stock transfer and registration at the present time, and its con- 
stant growth, and the almost incalculable liabilities which are to follow if 
signatures upon stock certificates by transfer agents and agents to register 
transfers are to be given any legal significance as independent guaranties or 
representations to the public, makes it proper for the financial institutions 
undertaking such duties to advise well among themselves, and with their 
combined power and infiuence so finally establish and determine the practices 
that expressions only shall be used which fully and unequivocally state the 





* Fisher ect al., vs. Jones, 82 Ala., 117. 
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exact positions intended to be taken by them whether as agents for transfer 
or registration, to all persons who may be concerned with the certificate itself. 
If transfer agents and registrars are to be holden as in any sense guarantors 
against general losses and disappointments they must be compensated accord- 
ingly, for their own reasonable business protection. Such compensation would 
work a revolution in our methods of stock transfer. 

If it be true that any considerable portion of the investing public do place 
in the signatures of well-known trust companies upon stock securities more 
confidence than the actual words or legal relations warrant, and if it be 
true that the presence of such signatures leads investors to dispense with 
proper care in examining into the securities which they purchase, such condi- 
tions, however little foundation they may have in law, yet afford some claim 
upon and reason why prominent financial institutions should exercise consid- 
erable caution not only to save themselves from legal liability, but for the 
maintenance of the high reputations which only the most careful dealing and 
methods make possible. 

The next topic of discussion was: ‘‘ Why Trust Companies are Better Equipped 
than Individuals To Act in Trust Capacities; the Nature and Extent of Their 
Duties.” The following papers were presented on different divisions of this topic : 


Trust COMPANIES AS TRUSTEE UNDER PRIVATE AGREEMENT.—By ARTHUR 
HEURTLEY, SECRETARY NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Of all the duties undertaken by a trust company, that of acting as trustee 
under private agreement covers the widest field, and presents, more than any 
other class of business, perplexing and intricate problems, requiring most 
careful handling in order to bring them to a successful termination. In 
almost every other capacity in which a trust company is called upon to act, 
it is subject to and governed by orders issued by courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion; the limit of discretionary power is clearly defined; but when it acts as 
trustee under an agreement entered into by private arrangement, and not con- 
trolled by any decree of court, its powers are limited only by the terms of the 
agreement, and it is usually given the fullest liberty of action. 


SOME OF THE FUNCTIONS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 

Almost the entire business of a trust company, apart from the trusts it 
holds subject to order of court. can be placed under the heading, “ Trusts 
Under Private Agreement.” As registrar and transfer agent the trust com- 
pany stands as a safeguard between the officers of corporations and their 
shareholders. As trustee under trust deeds it is called upon frequently to 
face many difficult questions relating to the management of large corporate 
interests, and occupies a place that nothing else can fill, in the reorganizations 
that have been so popular during the past few years. As trustee under agree- 
ments covering the proceeds of life insurance policies, the trust company has 
opened a field of business hitherto untouched, for many of the insurance 
companies do not write policies which allow stated payments to beneficiaries, 
and the trust company, by this form of agreement made with the policy 
holder, supplies the needed facilities for carrying out the wishes of the person 
desiring to create the trust. 

As agent it is called upon to manage and care for property of all kinds 
real, personal and mixed, some of it being decidedly in the latter category; 
while as trustee under declarations of trust it has in its charge matters that 
often require the utmost care and skill in their management, and unlimited 
patience on the part of its officers in dealing with the beneficiaries. Most of 
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you have had experience with the client, generally a woman, who comes te 
your office either when you are busily engaged in work at your desk, or have 
just made up your mind to go to lunch, and sits down with a firm resolve to 

spend an hour or so in your sanctum. She generally requires long explana- 
tions of all that has transpired since her last visit, and after you have wearily 
repeated the twice-told tale, goes away, only to write you a letter the next 
day, asking again the same questions. 

There are some who, by reason of inexperience in handling business mat- 
ters, desire to be relieved of the burden and anxiety attendant upon the care 
of property; others who, by reason of ill-health, are prevented from giving 
their attention to their affairs, or who, by the onward march of time, feel 
their capacity to transact business waning and wish to be relieved of the 
burden and rest. To these the trust cormmpany comes as a friend in need; by 
an agreement they can transfer the burden to the trust company with the 

‘eertainty that it can always be relied upon, that it will carefully guard their 
interests, and so enable them to live free from care and anxiety. 

In Eastern cities, where trust companies have existed for many years, the 
advantages they possess over the individual as trustee under private agree- 
ment are well understood by the business community, but here in the West 
they are of more recent origin, and we are obliged to make a continuous cam- 
paign of education. This is gradually producing results, as the very satisfac- 
tory growth of our Western trust companies shows. 


SUPERIORITY OF TRUST COMPANIES AS TRUSTEES. 


Why is a trust company better fitted to act as a trustee under private 
agreement than an individual? There are so many reasons that I hardly 
know just where to begin. It offers stability. At the last meeting of the 
Trust Company Section it was stated that there had never been a failure of a 
trust company. Its charter is usually either perpetual or for a very long terri 
of years; and though its officers will be changed in the course of time, the 
policy of the company is carried on by their successors, who are trained to 
follow in their footsteps. This factor of stability affords to the person creat- 
ing a trust a certainty that his wishes will be carried out by the company in 
whose hands he has placed his affairs, and that continuity of action and 
policy will be maintained during the life of the trust. Its office is also apt to 
be more permanent than that of an individual, and it can be found there at 
any time during business hours. It seldom resigns and never dies. It does 
not go away for a long vacation, and is not troubled with illness. It is pre- 
pared to transact its business every business day of the year. In short, it is 
entirely free from the ills to which flesh is heir, as becomes a body corporate 
without a soul. 

It also offers security that is far greater than can be given by an individ- 
ual trustee. It is possessed of ample capital. Under the laws of the State it 
is obliged to file at different periods statements of its condition, and is sub- 
ject to examination by officers from the State Auditor’s Office or Banking De- 
partment. Its officers and directors are generally men of wide experience in 
business affairs, men whose names are well known in the business world, 
and whose connection with the company insures the wise and faithful admin- 
istration of the interests entrusted to its care. In many of the States trust 
companies are compelled to deposit with the State approved securities 
amounting in some instances to one-half of the capital stock of the company, 
as an additional security for the faithful performance of its duties as trustee. 
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It also keeps the assets of the various trusteeships separate and apart, both 
- from each other and its own assets. 

It also insures experience in the handling of trusts widely differing in char- 
acter. A well-organized trust company is many sided. As above stated, its 
officers and directors being men whose business training has been along many 
lines, they are therefore fully competent to advise upon matters in connection 
with the trusts that require just this varied knowledge. Of the trust com- 
pany it may be truly said: ‘“ Of many, one is made,” for all work together 
as a harmonious whole. 

Being organized for doing a particular line of business, the closest atten- 
tion can be paid to all of the many details of the matters in its keeping. Its 
office force is carefully chosen and its work systematized. It is able by its 
facilities for the rapid handling of business to accomplish the maximum of 
result with the minimum of labor and with the least amount of expense to the 
beneficiaries of the various trusts. It is also in a position to secure the best 
class of investments and to obtain accurate information regarding all classes 
of securities. Having often large amounts of money to invest, it is enabled 
to purchase securities at the best possible terms, thus affecting a direct saving 
to the trust for which the investments are made. 

The nature of its business gives it a large experience in legal matters, and 
it is therefore well equipped from this standpoint to handle trusteeships under 
private agreement. 


DISABILITIES OF INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


I have endeavored to state some of the advantages possessed by a trust 
company over the individual for acting as trustee under private agreement. 
May I venture for a moment to turn to the reverse side of the picture? The 
individual trustee is subject to the many “ changes and chances of this mortal 
life’ that do not fall to the lot of the trust company. He may be absent from 
the city when his presence might be most necessary. He is apt to be taken 
ill and to die, often throwing the affairs of the trust into dire confusion. He 
may become insolvent and thus jeopardize the safety of the trust estate; 
indeed, the usual result in such a case is the entire disappearance of the trust 
fund, and if the bankrupt trustee has given a bond, it is too often the case 
that the bondsmen escape all liability under it through some legal technicality. 

Individual trustees are prone to mix up the affairs of their trust with their 
own; the result, as a rule, being far from satisfactory. 

If the individual trustee be a man of affairs, he will have his own business 
to look after, thus making it impossible for him to give the time to the trust 
that it should receive. 

In regard to investments, the individual trustee is seldom in a position to 
render a trust as satisfactory service as a trust company. He is not in a posi- 
tion to purchase at as reasonable prices. He is not as apt to keep in touch 
with the financial world, and investments with him are liable to be matter 
of individual judgment or made under the advice of some friend, who has a 
“sure thing.” The office force of the average individual trustee is not cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in the correct handling and management of a 
trust, as it is usually not well equipped for such work. Through inexperience 
or carelessness, an individual trustee often proves very expensive to a trust, 
and can be regarded as somewhat in the light of a luxury. 

To sum it up briefly, the individual does not and cannot offer as trustee 
under private agreement the stability, security and experience that are 
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afforded by a trust company, and as the years go by these facts are becoming 
more and more plain to the people. 

The trust companies are here to stay. They occupy a place in the business 
and financial world that nothing else can fill; and the gratitude of those 
whose interests they are guarding so faithfully, the rapid increase of their 
business from year to year, attest the value of the services they render, and 
the appreciation thereof by the community at large. 


THE TrRusT COMPANY AS EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR.—By F. B. Gipson, 
SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL TRUST COMPANY, DENVER, COL. 


In the assignment of this subject to me the Committee in charge of the 
Trust Company Section have, perhaps, intended no refiection upon one of the 
chief resources of this State, although they have evidently overlooked the 
fact that in this life-giving, health-preserving climate, the administration of 
estates would hardly be a leading branch of the business of the company 
which I represent. 

ADVANTAGES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the administration of estates 
is drifting into the hands of trust companies, and their fitness for such duties 
is becoming daily more evident. None among their varied offices is more 
sacred. None brings the trust company into more confidential relations with 
its clients; and I am persuaded that no service that a trust company renders 
has proved more satisfactory, or more mdnifestly for the benefit of the com- 
munity in which it exists. 

Men who have devoted their lives to securing a competence for their 
families are beginning to realize that it is quite as important to preserve the 
results of their labors to their wives and children as it is to acquire that com- 
petence in the first place. d 

Large estates are sometimes frittered away and wholly lost by reason of 
incompetent or unfaithful management on the part of administrators or exec- 
utors. Too often administrators are appointed whose service proves to be, 
not as Lord Bacon’s maxim expresses it, “‘ for the relief of man’s estate,” but 
rather for relieving man of his estate. The court records afford many melan- 
choly examples of this fact. How large a proportion of all the estates ad- 
ministered upon by individuals suffer either from mismanagement, dishon- 
esty, incompetency or extravagance. I know not where else you will find 
such a lack of orderly, systematic, faithful attention to business principles in 
the management of property. These are facts well known to all of you, and 
I am sure that a vast improvement can and will be made by trust companies 
in this field. 

We need not look far for the reason why trust companies are the best 
administrators. They have large capital and a constantly increasing surplus; 
their investments are conservative and secure; no sort of speculation enters 
into their business affairs; fidelity and conservatism are cardinal principles 
governing all their acts, and their officers are trained and experienced in the 
discharge of their duties. These elements united must commend the trust com- 
pany for the work herein discussed. ‘The wide experience of intelligent 
officers in the handling of investments, their familiarity with all forms of pro- 
bate law, with the law of descent and distribution, their financial connections 
and opportunities for advantageous disposition of the property coming into 
their hands, reduces the loss to estates through administration to the mini- 
mum, and renders it possible to produce more from the property of the dece- 
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dent than can be done by any individual administrator, unless he be a man of 
commanding business capacity and unusual fidelity to his trust. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS. 


The duties and responsibilities of an executor or an administrator are 
many and important. Briefly, they are: faithfully to secure the assets of the 
decedent and to preserve them for the benefit of the heirs; to protect and pay 
creditors and to distribute the property as the will directs, or as the law pro- 
vides. The administrator or executor is thus at the same time the representa- 
tive of the deceased and the agent of the living. What position could be more 
confidential in its character, what more sacred in its relations ? Neither the 
family physician nor the minister of the gospel can stand in a more sacred 
relation of trust and confidence to the family than the trust company, having 
in its charge the property of the dead, designed for the support of those who 
are left behind. 

The formal duties of administration under the laws of the various States 
are substantially the same. The qualification before the court, the advertise- 
ment of claims, the filing of inventory, the setting apart of the widow’s allow- 
ance, passing upon the claims, the selling of property where required, the 
payment of debts, the final accounting, the distribution of the estate, and the 
discharge of the executor or administrator, are invariable steps through which 
the management of such trusts must pass. Many of these duties in ordinary 
estates are chiefly clerical. This does not mean that they are unimportant. 
On the contrary, efficiency and promptness in this routine work are both 
highly desirable in themselves, and generally certain to prevent confusion 
and misunderstandings in the future. 

The indifference of the average individual administrator to the mandatory 
provisions of the statutes in regard to reports, appraisements and such details, 
too frequently results in confusion and trouble. I count it not one of the least 
recommendations for the selection of a trust company in matters of adminis- 
tration, that the records of the court are sure to be full, exact and definite. 
No one can misunderstand what was done with the property of the decedent, 
nor be in darkness as to any of the details in the management of the estate. 

One of the most important services that the trust company as executor or 
administrator may render, is in the preservation of the property, where the 
debts are large and pressing. The estate may consist of equities or of mort- 
gaged property, which may require the outlay of large sums of money for its 
preservation, or to prevent the sacrifice of the assets by sale in a declining 
market. Money for this purpose may not be easily secured from parties un- 
familiar with the condition of the estate and uncertain of the honesty and 
fidelity of the legal representative of the decedent. But where the estate is 
controlled by a trust company, it may not infrequently render the greatest 
service by temporary cash advances to avoid such sacrifice. I might cite to 
you an example of a successful trust company, whose prosperity is largely 
due to the reputation which it gained by the skillful management of its first 
estate, which at the time was practically insolvent, but which was so pro- 
tected by wise management as to leave a very large sum for the heirs. I 
could refer to a similar instance in the experience of our own company, of a 
valuable and extensive agency business, which, through immediate cash set- 
tlements advanced by the executor, was preserved, and ultimately this busi- 
less—the fruits of a lifetime of labor—was disposed of and a handsome profit 
realized for the benefit of the estate. These are only examples of a situation 
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which has doubtless confronted all of you in your experiences, and I count it 
one of the great advantages offered by a trust company that it is frequently 
able to furnish such financial assistance in time of need. 


HOW THIS BUSINESS MAY BE DEVELOPED. 


How shall we demonstrate to the public the superiority of the trust com. 
pany over the individual for these important duties ? While I believe that 
judicious advertising has its place, yet the best advertisement is the success. 
ful management of every trust. One estate successfully and economically ad. 
ministered to the satisfaction of those connected with it, is sure to be a strong 
inducement for others to commit their trusts into the same hands. 

In many States where probate fees are discretionary, we must realize that 
the beneficiaries often cannot comprehend the great amount of detail neces. 
sary to the successful management of the estate, nor can they estimate fully 
the benefits to be derived from efficient administration. In such cases we 
shall oftentimes have to be satisfied with a compensation inadequate to the 
service rendered. It is needless to say that the trust company must be thor- 
oughly equipped, not only for its clerical duties, but for ordinary legal require. 
ments as well. It must have an efficient officer skilled in the preparation of 
simple legal documents, for which either a nominal charge must be made, or 
the service rendered without any charge whatever. In fact, it must be thor. 
oughly equipped to discharge all the duties imposed upon it with promptness, 
economy and fidelity, that the estate may be speedily and successfully admin- 
istered upon, instead of lingering in the courts while the assets are absorbed 
in fees, expenses and commissions. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SELECTING ONE’S EXECUTOR. 


In many States the right of administration is conferred upon the widow or 
relatives by statute. If they fail to exercise the privilege, it may be claimed 
by a creditor. Usually there is some one among relatives, friends or creditors 
ready to assume the duties for the compensation allowed; some one, how- 
ever limited his qualifications and however free from a realization of the re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon him, who is willing to undertake the trust. 

This is a risk every man takes who dies without making a will. The 
prudent man, however, will insure the disposition of his property by naming 
his own executor. He will not trust his estate, and the support of his family, 
to the inexperience of his wife, to the incompetency of a friend or relative, or 
to the creditor whose only interest is to collect his claim. But anticipating 
these perils, he provides against them, by having his will most carefully 
drawn by experienced counsel, and intrusts his estate to a trust company 
managed by those whose integrity he knows, and on whose business ability 
he can rely, to make the most out of the property he leaves. In so far as he 
can provide for all the contingencies of the future, he has done so. Nothing 
is left to uncertainty, speculation or chance. He is thus relieved of great 
apprehensions and misgivings by the knowledge that after his decease his 
property and estate will be safely, intelligently and economically managed by 
an efficient and responsible trust company. 


THE Trust COMPANY AS GUARDIAN OF MINORS AND INCOMPETENT PERSONS.— 
By ANTON G. HODENPYL, OF THE MICHIGAN TRUST Co., GRAND RAPIDS. 


When acting as guardian of minors or incompetent persons, the extent and 
nature of the duties of a trust company are wide and almost unlimited, par- 
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ticularly if the guardianship extends to the person, as well as the estate, of 
the ward, as is frequent in Michigan. 
Trust companies may be appointed as guardians of the estates: 

Of minors; 

Of insane persons; : 

Of mentally incompetent persons; i. ¢., those whose incapacity to care 
for themselves arises from extreme old age, mental infirmity, or other 
causes; 

Of spendthrifts; that is, those who by excessive drinking, gaming, idle- 
ness, or debauchery of any kind, spend or waste their property, expos- 
ing themselves or their families to want and suffering; 

Of intemperate persons; that is, habitual drunkards. 

In Michigan, trust companies may also be appointed guardian of the per- 
son of the wards before enumerated. 


OBJECTIONS TO INDIVIDUAL GUARDIANS. 


The usual complaint against individual guardians is that they mingle their 
own funds with the trust funds, negiect the affairs of the trust when occupied 
with their own business, often make poor investments because of unfamiliar- 
ity with this class of business, and fail to make proper accounting to the 
court. They themselves and their bondsmen may become financially irrespon- 
sible. They may die, and a successor become necessary, thereby causing con- 
fusion. They may not be accessible when wanted or needed, they may per- 
mit their feelings or near relationship to bias their judgment. It is also true 
that acting as guardian, especially of insane or intemperate persons, or spend- 
thrifts, is anything but an agreeable task for relatives. In such cases, trust 
companies are especially available, and their officers, by experience, learn to 
handle these complicated trusts with greater benefit to such persons and their 
estates. 

Trust companies fill all the requirements of a guardian of both person and 
estate. Their officers are usually men of mature experience and of broad cul- 
ture and education, who are competent to pass upon all questions of training, 
accomplishments, education, and all matters pertaining to the person of the 
ward. Their daily experience in caring for the person and property interests 
of minors, insane, intemperate, mentally incompetent persons and spend- 
thrifts fits them to solve all of the difficult problems which arise, with greater 
skill and economy than is exercised by the average individual guardian who 
meets such problems for the first time. 

The trust company always keeps the property of each trust separate from 
its own. The title to investments is taken in the name of the trust; it never 
neglects the interests of its ward, because its sole occupation is to look after 
the trusts committed to it. Its officers are skilled in the investment of funds, 
and they have unusual facilities for selecting good investments. Under their 
management the chance of loss through poor securities is reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is the business of the trust company to be familiar with the laws 
regulating the character of investments which guardians are permitted to 
make. It accounts regularly to the court appointing it as guardian, and its 
accounts are clear and easily understood. It is itself always financially secure 
and responsible. It never dies, and the same policy continuously controls 
the estate. It is always in its office, always accessible; ready at any moment 
to deliver the property belonging to its ward. 

It is impartial, for the reason that it has no personal interest in doing 
anything but that which is best for the person and estate of its ward. 
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A guardian of the estate has duties to perform which are scarcely less diffi. 
cult and important than those of a guardian of the person. He must be a fit 
person to make investments, protect them after they are made, be skilled in 
the management of all kinds of real and personal property, hold the expendi- 
tures for the support and education of his ward and for the care of the prop- 
erty within the income from the estate. He must not mingle trust funds with 
his own property, must not become absorbed in his own affairs to the detri- 
ment of his duties as guardian. 


DUTIES OF TRUST COMPANIES AS GUARDIANS. 


The duty of the trust company, as guardian of the estate, is to conserve 
with care the property of its ward. An infant under legal age cannot be 
consulted as to investments or as to the disposition of his property. The 
whole responsibility rests with the guardian, and the trust company must 
have in mind the fact that it is accountable for its acts to its ward, when he 
becomes of legal age, many of these acts having been performed long before 
the final settlement. Each move must be so made that it will bear close 
scrutiny long years after the transaction has been closed, when all business 
conditions may have been very materially altered. The minor in the meantime 
has had no voice in the management of his estate, but he is entitled to demand 
his property intact. It therefore follows that the trust company must exer- 
cise the very highest degree of business ability and judgment in the manage- 
ment of this class of trust. 

It often happens that the estate of a ward includes investments in active 
business enterprises. in partnerships, or in industrial stocks. Very frequently 
these investments yield handsome returns, but they are not of the class in 
which any guardian would invest trust funds. They are subject to the vicissi- 
tudes of business, to incompetent management on the part of others, to losses 
through bad debts, and, in times of financial depression, to great shrinkage in 
value and income. In such cases it has always been our practice to convert 
this class of investments into money, and to reinvest the funds in absolutely 
safe securities, though the income may temporarily be somewhat reduced by 
the transaction. The whole situation should, however, be carefully presented 
to the court, and nothing undertaken without its direction. 

A guardian of the person is called upon to supervise the training, habits, 
education, accomplishments and maintenance of the minor, and must provide 
suitable treatment, attendance and care for the insane, mentally incompetent, 
intemperate and spendthrift, all of which involves much thought and study of 
the character and antecedents of the ward, an understanding of his peculiari- 
ties, a knowledge of schools and asylums and institutions for the care of the 
insane and intemperate, the personai faculty of controlling wayward children 
and regulating their habits, a familiarity with instruction in music and other 
accomplishments, and a wide experience in all matters pertaining to the home 
training and education of minors and the care of unfortunates. 

In caring for an estate, as guardian of a minor or incompetent person, the 
trust company official acts in a business capacity, but in caring for the person 
of the company’s ward, he finds it necessary to put himself wholly in sympa- 
thy with the minor, and to consider all the interests of the child as though he 
were the father or near relative, planning, long years in advance, the educa- 
tion of the child, so that when the guardianship is terminated, the minor may 
be able to take the position in life to which he or she is entitled. It is neces- 
sary to study the temperament of the minor, to estimate the capacity, to 
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judge as nearly as possible what education and what mode of living will 
produce the best results in each particular case. 

The difficult part of all this is, that while the official may conscientiously 
plan for the benefit of his ward, the ward frequently has ideas at variance 
with those of the guardian. No doubt all trust companies who act in the 
capacity of guardian of the person have had unusual experiences. It has 
frequently happened that wards of the Michigan Trust Company, who have 
small estates, demand the most extravagant expenditures. Many of this 
class wish to be sent to college, to the seashore, wish pianos purchased for 
them, ask for various other expenditures in large sums, wholly out of propor- 
tion to the means at the command of the guardian. These requests, however, 
must be examined carefully, and passed upon as though the trust company 
were the parent of the child. 

It has sometimes been our experience that children with ample incomes, 
for whom we have planned proper education, flatly decline to attend boarding 
school, to study languages or music, or do other things which we regard for 
their good. Itis then necessary to show them that our plans have been care- 
fully thought out, and are right, that they are for their best interests, and, if 
followed, that the minors will be better able to take the position in life as 
men and women to which their birth and means entitle them. This can usually 
be accomplished by gaining the confidence of the child, but it sometimes hap- 
pens, in cases of refractory boys particularly, that force is necessary. Then 
we do not hesitate to deliver them to such institution of learning as we deem 
best fitted for them. 


EXTRA-LEGAL DUTIES OF TRUST COMPANIES. 
One peculiar case from our experience, and I am done. Some years ago 
we were guardian of the person and estate of a young and handsome widow 
of nineteen, who became infatuated with a man already married and the 
father of two children. Briefly, he proposed an elopement, which, of course, 
would have resulted in the moral destruction of our ward. Argument and 
persuasion were of no avail. She knew it was wrong, but could not resist 
the wiles of the destroyer. Argument with the man was met with defiance 
on his part. There was no legal method by which we could separate the 
couple. A father under such circumstances would have thrashed the man in 
the case. We regarded ourselves as standing in the position of a father to the 
woman, but naturally did not care to do the thrashing, so we employed a man 
to take this off our hands, and he did this work very thoroughly and according 
to the contract. The young woman was at the station at the time, ready to 
start with her lover, but through our intervention he was not in presentable 
condition and failed to join her. Our act was illegal. We should not have 
taken the law in our own hands, but unless we did it, the woman would have 
been ruined for life. We have always been satisfied that we were justified 
in the act. The sequel is that the young woman married a very estimable 
gentleman, and now lives happily several thousand miles away from the 
exciting scene, and I may add that she feels very grateful to the guardian 
for its illegal act, performed in her behalf. | 















































THE SUPERIORITY OF TRUST COMPANIES TO INDIVIDUALS AS ASSIGNEE AND 
RECEIVER.—By JOHN H. HOLLIDAY, PRESIDENT UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

The functions of an assignee and a receiver, while sometimes identical, 
usually differ widely. The assignee is appointed for the definite purpose of 
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closing a business that has failed. A deed of assignment is a confession of 
insolvency, and the duty of the assignee is simply to make all that is possible 
out of the assets and distribute the estate among the creditors. Both assignee 
and receiver, however, are governed by the same principles, and for the pres- 
ent purpose the greater includes the lesser. 

It is in the broader range of a receivership that the qualifications of the 
trust company for valuable service find their greatest expression and effect. 
A receivership does not imply insolvency necessarily. It may mean only 
temporary embarrassment in a concern caught in the stress of hard times or 
handicapped by unwise investment of capital. It may arise from the differ- 
ences of partners, or from hostility to a particular management, or opposition 
to a certain line of policy, or from a score of other causes. The business 
may be a profitable one; it may be one which only needs good management 
to place it upon a paying basis again; it may be one which requires reorgani- 
zation and the delicate adjustment of conflicting interests. It may be, and 
often is, one which requires the operation of a plant for a longer or shorter 
period, resulting in the payment of its debts or in its sale. Acting under the 
authority of a court, which usually defers to the judgment and determination 
of the receiver, this functionary (and in a lesser degree the assignee) to do 
his work in the most efficient manner must have certain qualifications. No 
individual has all of these; rarely does he combine many of them, and some- 
times he has none. The well-equipped trust company has all of them. 


PERMANENCY AND RESPONSIBILITY OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The trust company is permanent and responsible. This means much. The 
individual may have the requisite knowledge and force for the successful 
execution of his trust; he may have the business well in hand, but death 
may come and destroy his work. He may hold a trust for years, apparently 
managing it honestly, and yet absorb or dissipate its assets and become a 
bankrupt, able to pay nothing. He may be a thief and give occasion for the 
wits to apply the proverb as to the equal guilt of a receiver. 

But the trust company is not likely to be any of these; at least it never has 
been, for so far as I can learn no trust company in this country has defaulted 
in its capacity as trustee. The few instances of companies failing have not 
involved the trust estates committed to their charge, and the percentages 
of those failures as compared to the whole number of companies is so smail as 
to excite wonder. This fact speaks volumes for the high plane of care and 
integrity on which the business is conducted. Being permanent and always 
responsible the trust company offers the creditors of an embarrassed or fail- 
ing business a positive assurance of safety from death or defalcation. 


GENERAL QUALIFICATIONS OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The trust company represents organized experience and ability. The 
individual may have experience and ability also, but generally speaking he 
has but one case, and in many phases of management, especially in legal mat- 
ters, must rely upon assistance. The well-equipped trust company has had 
many cases, and as all knowledge fits aptly in at some time and place, its 
accumulation of experience is sure to give it a great advantage. It knows 
rules and precedents. It is a professional and has had the essential training. 
More than this, it is not one man but several, perhaps many. It has the 
wisdom of multiplied counsel. It has a resource of successful men versed in 
varied lines of business, whose consensus of opinion upon a given subject or 
policy is more likely to be sound in nine cases out of ten than an individual's, 
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no matter how favored. It has the services of experts at its command. It 
has a wide acquaintance and business connection, with their manifold advan- 
tages. It is far more likely to have the power of selecting the best instru- 
ments and organizing forces that distinguishes the competent general than 
the average individual. It is not likely to be swayed by friendship or dislike. 
Its many men are almost certain to act dispassionately and upon reason. 

The trust company has financial power. In many receiverships the absence 
of working capital has been the reason for seeking that channel of relief. 
In an instance under my own supervision a manufacturing concern had a 
large and profitable business. Its president was ambitious and saw that by 
removing to the gas belt he could reduce the cost of his product very materi- 
ally. In building a new factory at the place selected he found that many 
improvements could be made by which work could be done with greater con- 
yenience and economy, and the output increased. He carried out his ideas 
until more than the whole capital was tied up in the plant. At first, the con- 
eern’s credit being good, it had little trouble in borrowing the working capital, 
put soon hard times caine along, the banks began to draw in and demand pay- 
ment. He found himself with a first-class factory full of orders for delivery 
ina few months and yet unable to produce the goods because he had not the 
means to pay for labor, interest and material. To borrow money was impos- 
sible. There was no recourse but a receivership. He wisely selected a trust 
company. That institution furnished all the money required and carried on the 
business at a profit which has nearly paid the debts, and eventually will turn 
the concern back to its owners with enhanced capital and credit. An indi- 
vidual receiver might -have operated the factory as well as the trust company 
has done, but under the circumstances he could not have raised the necessary 
money upon receiver’s certificates or othewise. The works would have 
stopped, the creditors would have been paid probably, but the interest of the 
stockholders would have been wiped out. 

In another case a manufacturing concern was hopelessly involved and was 
being sunk under a load of interest and cost. The trust company advanced a 
large sum, arranged a composition with the creditors and put the establish- 
ment upon its feet again. An individual would have been powerless in this 
case. I could multiply instances if necessary, but many must suggest them- 
selves to you. The trust company in the possession and control of large 
amounts of capital depends upon no resources other than its own, needs no 
negotiation or delay. It is prepared to act promptly. An individual may 
have to wait for months and then be unable to procure funds. This power 
alone gives it an inealculably valuable superiority in all cases of financial 
illness where careful nursing is needed. 

The trust company can conduct its business more economically than the 
individual and with more celerity. Its knowledge has been paid for already 
and it does not have to consult an attorney at every step, as an individual usu- 
ally does. The attorney’s fees in such cases are often as large as those of the 
receivers or assignees who do the work, being regulated by the opportunity 
and not by the amount of service given. Where litigation is not necessary 
the trust company can save a large proportion of legal expense. Its advances 
of money cause large savings in cash purchases and discounts. It can afford 
to charge less for its services than the individual. Its familiarity with forms 
and methods and its general knowledge of business enable it to move 
rapidly, taking ‘‘ short cuts,” just as the trained mind and hand can move 
more quickly and with more effect in all the business of the world. An indi- 
vidual will often drag an assignment or reeeivership along for the profit in it, 
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but it is the trust company’s interest to close it as soon as possible and Satisfy 
those chiefly concerned—the creditors. 

This brings me to the last point of superiority that I shall claim, which ig 
the business standing of the trust company, the respect in which it is held, 
Controlled, as a rule, by men of large reputation in the community both for 
integrity and ability, it has a standard to live up to and a reputation to maip. 
tain. As a powerful financial institution it commands a respect which facili. 
tates the transaction of business. Debtors pay more attention to its demands 
than they would to those of an individual. They wish to maintain their 
credit. In closing a mercantile estate under assignment my own company 
collected nearly ninety per cent. of outstanding claims scattered through four 
States, a result which astonished an experienced merchant in the same line, 
who said the firm itself could not have got over seventy-five per cent. And 
this was done without suit in any instance. The trust company has a reputa- 
tion to maintain, and it is its interest to do the business in hand as quickly 
and efficiently as possible, for the better its reputation for skillful manage- 
ment the more business will it get. 

To sum up, the trust company is superior to the individual in the capacity 
of assignee and receiver because: 

(1) It is permanent and responsible. 

(2) It represents organized ability and experience. 

(3) It has financial strength. 

(4) It works more economically and quickly. 

(5) It has standing and commands respect. 

These are great elements of superiority and if properly used will inevitably 
secure all of this character of business to the trust companies when selection 
isdetermined on business principles. Possibly there are companies which do not 
use them and cannot claim their advantages, but it is their own fault if they 
do not. I cannot think there are many such. The very reason for the exist- 
ence of trust companies precludes it. They are formed for the execution of 
the most sacred duties that can be imposed by man. The care of the property 
and welfare of the helpless and dependent, the widow and orphan, the feeble 
and ignorant ones who are such easy prey for the unscrupulous, is part of 
their mission. To carry out the wishes of the dead who put faith in the 
company and entrusted their dearest interests to it for years in the belief that 
it always would be true and honest; to meet the expectations of the living 
who entrust their property to it in full confidence that it always will be faith- 
ful and capable, this demands a conscientiousness and thoroughness which 
must always serve as a high ideal and inspiring stimulus to right-minded 
men. It is the highest form of business yet devised, and its name, indicative 
of its being, is the foundation principle of civilization, the corner-stone of 
society. And the men who do a trust business must be worthy of it and let 
nothing be lacking in principle or method. 


Trust COMPANIES AS TRUSTEE UNDER A WILL.—By W. E. FIsSsE, COUNSEL 
OF THE LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

Trust companies are a distinctively American institution. No trace of the 
existence or operation of associations of this character is to be found in either 
the general or the legal literature of foreign countries. Here they constitute 
an important factor in our civilization, both in an economic and a social 
aspect. Our singularity in this regard, coupled with the further fact that 
trust companies have been established and are successfully maintained in 
every part of the country, is significant of the operation of favoring influences 
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that spring from the essential and peculiar genius of our people. It would be 
interesting to inquire into and develop the nature of these influences, and to 
find the explanation for our singularity, but time forbids such an excursion. 
Perhaps at some future meeting of this Association this investigation may be 
exhaustively pursued. 

The theme of this paper embraces very much of what has already been 
said by others concerning trust companies in the relations of executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian or committee of minors and other incompetent persons, 
assignee, receiver and trustee under contractual arrangements. What has 
peen said it is unnecessary to repeat, nor need further reference be made to 
these observations except to note, in passing, that whatever advantages 
attend the employment of a corporate agent in any of these varied functions, 
with respect either to the circumstances of security for the funds of the 
estate, integrity in administration, promptness in the dispatch of business, 
unbroken continuity in management possible because these companies are 
beyond the accident of interruption by sickness and death, and also in respect 
of the application to the particular business, of the extensive information, 
resources and specially trained skill that characterizes this specialty, as it 
characterizes every other specialty followed as a profession, as well as the 
other general incidental and attendant advantages growing out of the nature 
of the corporate organization, are all present in the case of an appointment 
as trustee under a will, as fully and completely as in the case of an appoint- 
ment to any of the other offices that have been mentioned. 

In other and important respects, however, the function of the company in 
this relation of trustee under a will may be differentiated from its functions 
as trustee in any other capacity. An appointment as trustee to execute the 
directions of a testator, contained in his last will and testament, and thereby 
to continue the dominion of the owner over his property indefinitely beyond 
the period of his own life, with the special object of preserving that property 
intact, and of increasing it and using it as he might himself employ it, for the 
best advantage of his family and dependents, is at once an office of the high- 
est responsibility and a mark of the greatest confidence which one man can 
confide to another. In no other aspect of its operations does the company 
enter so fully into the family life of a community, nor is its action otherwise 
ever characterized by so much of the human and personal quality and senti- 
ment as in this case. : 

Several recent instances of the testamentary disposition of estates, notably 
the wills of the elder Vanderbilt and of his son, of Mr. Robert Garrett, and 
still more recently the will of the late George M. Pullman, have furnished 
illustrations of the disposition of testators to preserve their estates intact 
after their death, under proper arrangements to provide out of this estate for 
all those who are fair objects of their bounty, in substantially the same man- 
ner as they might themselves do if living and preserved the capacity to con- 
trol their property. These instances of testamentary disposition have 
attracted attention because of the conspicuous eminence of the testators, but 
the tendency and disposition noticed in these cases is not by any means con- 
fined to the class of the very wealthy. Every lawyer of much practice in the 
drafting of wills is familiar with the fact that an equally strong inclination 
to dispose of their property in like manner prevails among those of moderate 
means. Indeed, it may be truly said that testamentary dispositions divide 
themselves into two great classes: first, those which dispose of the entire 
estate in favor of the wife, absolutely, to the exclusion of children except so 
far as it is expected that a sense of duty on the part of the wife and her 
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affection for the children will lead her to deal justly with them; and, second, 


those that provide for the management of the estate through the medium of 
a trust created in the will. 

The marked tendency to adopt schemes of testamentary disposition where- 
by the donees are restrained of the full dominion over the property given to 
them, marks an important change in our habits as compared with an earlier 
period, and perhaps is also part of that evolution already spoken of which has 
produced the trust company institution. 

The éxtensive variety of arrangements for the management and disposition 
of an estate that are possible to be effected through the medium of a trust, 
the readily flexible nature of this medium, and its adaptability to be changed 
according to varying conditions and circumstances, make it an exceedingly 
attractive device, and render it possible for a testator to exactly accomplish 
his will, no matter what that may be. 

The creation of a trust, however, necessarily involves the selection of a 
trustee. A testator, therefore, revolving in his mind a plan for the disposition 
ot his estate in trust. is immediately called to the performance of what is at 
once the most delicate, as well as the most important, choice that he is 
required to make at any period of his life. Moreover, the election once made, 
and having finally become operative, has immediately become irrevocable by 
him. The testator may therefore well hesitate and ponder long before deter- 
mining his chvice. Of the weakness of a trust administered by an individual 
trustee he must become quickly conscious. If he be a man of affairs, the 
probability is that at some time or other he has himself acted in the capacity 
of trustee to gratify the desire of some near friend, and that he has thus, 
through his own experience, become aware how onerous and burdensome 
are these fiduciary duties to one whose occupations otherwise fully engage 
his time, and how likely it is that such offices will be neglected on account 
ef the interfering obligations of one’s own affairs. Or perhaps he knows the 
history of the estate of some other friend that has suffered from the indiffer- 
ent or negligent or perhaps dishonest handling of some trustee who at the 
time when he assumed the duty stood as well and apparently deserved con- 
fidence as fully as any man open to be selected by himself. If his information 
concerning trust matters is very extensive, he has probably become thor- 
oughly convinced that indemnity bonds furnish exceedingly poor protection to 
estates, and constitute a very inadequate substitute for faithful and skillful 
administration. But even if his experience be less wide, he cannot help but 
be alive to the fact that, however wise and prudent may be his original choice 
of an individual as trustee, and however proper may be the conduct of the 
trustee whom he may originally select, many accidents may happen, chiefly 
the ever-present peril of death, whereby the estate will be transferred from 
these competent hands into the custody and control of some other person 
whose selection he cannot either foresee or largely control. Perhaps, while 
revolving the thought in his mind the thought may occur to him that the evil 
of employing an individual trustee may be overcome by the selection of sev- 
eral persons as trustees, but either his own knowledge or competent advice 
will quickly convince him that there is no advantage in this resource, but 
rather an increase of difficulty, since the multiplication of trustees is in fact 


no more than the division of one brain, so to speak, into several parts, involv-. 


ing the necessity of bringing together the separated parts and combining 
them into harmonious impulse before any action is possible. He will quickly 
come to appreciate, therefore, that in multiplication of trustees there is 
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merely an aggravation of the evils incident to the appointment of an individ- 
yal to the office. 
ADVANTAGES OF CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP. 


Considerations of this character justify the creation of corporations to 
assume these trust duties, and the selection of a corporation as trustee at once 
relieves the testator from the danger to his estate due to the matters pointed 
out. The advantages that attend the selection of a corporate trustee, espe- 
cially to perform trusts created in wills, are, however, not wholly the negative 
or passive advantages attributable to the corporation because of its artificial 
character, but there are other advantages of a positive nature which are 
powerful to give the corporate trustee unquestioned advantages over an indi- 
vidual acting in the like capacity. These advantages are especially marked 
in the case of those trust arrangements that have for their object the accumu- 
lation of a fund for some specific purpose; the protection of daughters from 
the wiles and arts of spendthrift husbands, or of sons pursued by importunate 
creditors, and similar family arrangements. The employment of a corporate 
trustee is also of particularly marked advantage in those instances where 
the necessity of the testator’s situation requires that he shall give to the trus- 
tee a wide discretion as to the alienation or conversion of his property, or 
with respect to the time or necessity of making payments to particular 
persons. 

Experience has shown, too, that in another condition the employment of 
the corporate trustee is of exceedingly great advantage—namely, in those 
cases where the condition of the testator’s business demands frequent and 
large advances of money in order to preserve it in its integrity, and prac- 
tically requires for its management the same daily care and attention that he 
has been accustomed to give to it. Scarcely any individual can be found who 
is able to command sufficient resources to make the advances that are requi- 
site for this purpose, and to give it the necessary attention. Another condi- 
tion where the advantage of the corporate trustee over that of an individual 
is unquestionable, is in the frequently occurring cases where the estate is 
invested wholly in stocks or securities of some corporate enterprise and con- 
stitutes the controlling interest in that enterprise. The disadvantages of 
breaking up this control by a division of the estate are apparent. 





TRUST APPOINTMENTS DISTINGUISHED. 


The foregoing considerations that are influential in the mind of a testator 
in making selection of a trustee, and that serve to indicate the advantage of a 
corporate trustee over an individual, also serve to point out a broad distinc- 
tion between the office of trustee under a will and most other trust appoint- 
ments. Generally speaking, it is the principal duty of a trustee administering 
a trust created otherwise than by testamentary arrangement, to get into its 
custody and to divide property either in kind or in money after the conversion 
of this property. True, a committee or guardian for an infant or lunatic or 
other incompetent has to a certain degree the duty to conserve the estate. 
Nevertheless, in each of these cases the distribution of the entire estate is 
the ultimate end of the trust. In the case, however, of a trustee under a will, 
the leading duty is the conservation of the estate and its increase by invest- 
Ment and through the accumulation of surplus income, and there is generally 
no duty to make distribution except so far as this duty is annexed to the 
hanagement of the accruing income. It is the contemplation of the duties 
required of testamentary trustees that demonstrates most conclusively the 
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advantages of corporate agents over individuals, particularly in the manage. 
ment of trusts of testamentary creation. 


DUTIES OF TESTAMENTARY TRUSTEES. 


The first duty of such a trustee, of course, is the duty to collect the estate. 
It is true that so far as the machinery of courts is required to accomplish 
the task, this machinery is as equally and completely available to an individ. 
ual trustee as it is to a corporation acting as trustee; but the least experience 
in the management of business affairs leads to the prompt conviction that the 
poorest of all methods to compel payment that can be adopted is a resort 
to litigation. The expense and vexatious delays, the abundant opportunities 
for disposing of property pending the litigation so as to defeat the final judg. 
ment, and other considerations that readily come up in the mind, all attest 
the advantages of employing personal influence, personal strength and per- 
sonal skill along other lines to accomplish the end of collection. In this 
respect a trust company has an infinite advantage over any individual. It is 
an organization powerful beyond the strength of any man. It is an entity 
whose strength is felt and recognized throughout the community. It is, more- 
over, an entity whose force is concentrated, and whose energy is always and 
constantly available to be fully and effectively exerted. This power of the trust 
company is silently effective to enforce demands proceeding from it that in the 
case of an individual would be ignored or slighted or contested. Men, how- 
ever, do not enter upon contests till after they have measured the strength 
of their antagonists, and the general strength of trust companies is rated 
so far above that of individuals that settlements and payments become easy 
in its case that in the case of an individual claimant would be doubtful or 
delayed. 

Closely connected with this conception of the strength of a trust com- 
pany, and actively co-operating with it to make the company successful in its 
demands, where an individual would not be successful, is another influence 
—namely, the activity of the trust company in its other departments, particu- 
larly its banking or lending department. Its resources and its activity in this 
direction raise a disposition to gain its favor for possible occasions in the 
future, and thus in its ability to touch at once the springs of fear and favor 
the trust company is possessed of advantages which no individual can possi- 
bly exert. This advantage spoken of is not one that arises merely out of 
the possession or employment of large capital. The ample resources at its 
command contribute no doubt to the strength of the corporation, but no indi- 
vidual, even though he commanded capital greatly in excess of the capital at 
the command of a trust company, could exercise the strength which it puts 
forth, because this strength arises out of its organization and the concel- 
tration within that organization of the power and strength of many men. 

In respect of their capacity to discharge the duty of investing moneys 
of a trust estate, trust companies acting as trustees have an equal or greater 
advantage over individuals exercising the like office. The investment of 
money constitutes a principal part of the business which a trust company 
is organized to conduct. To the profits arising out of these investments the 
stockholders look for their own dividends. The company has command of 
large sums of money, consisting of its capital and its accumulated deposits. 
It is therefore resorted to by persons who are willing to pay a price for the 
use of this capital, and since it is out of the necessities of this class that 
securities for investment are created, trust companies become the sources 
where investment securities are created, Through the operations of theif 
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daily business in what may, for the present, be called their own business, 
they are constantly supplied with securities suitable for the investment of 
trust funds. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that the principal part of 
the investment of trust companies, at least those of them that have con- 
nected with their business a highly organized trust department, are usually 
made with a view to the use of these securities in supplying the want of 
investments for trust estates. Estates in the hands of the corporation can 
therefore be always supplied with investments as promptly as the necessity 
of the case may require. There is no interval of waiting, no delay, no inter- 
im of unearning rest. No individual can possibly keep himself supplied in 
advance with securities proper to be used by the trust estate, and therefore 
in his case there must be frequent and successive periods during which the 
fund, or a portion of it, remains idle while waiting the discovery of a proper 
investment. 

The nature of the investments proper for the employment of trust funds 
are controlled, of course, by the ordinary rules of law, whether the manage- 
ment of the trust be in the hands of an individual or a corporation. In this 
respect, therefore, the corporation stands on the same plane with individuals. 
The individual has no advantage whatever. But in respect of the opportunity 
to get investments, and especially in the selection of investments, the organi- 
zation of the trust company supplies facilities which no individual can com- 
mand. 

SKILL IN THE SELECTION OF INVESTMENTS. 


We need not enlarge upon the superior skill in the art of investing money 
which those who make the exercise of this art their daily business acquire over 
others who are called to this duty only occasionally. Nor do we need at present 
to enlarge either upon theinstrumentalities which atrust company accumulates 
and employs in determining the quality of security offered to it for loans of 
money. Neither will any time be spent in pointing out the attitude which 
irust company officers habitually occupy toward applicants for loans, nor 
can time be taken to point out the influence of the trust company’s ever ready 
“no,” as contrasted with the ordinary disposition of individuals to grant 
what some one else asks as a favor, especially where it does not involve the 
employment of one’s own money. But if we can imagine an individual pos- 
sessed of equal skill and equal information and resources for acquiring infor- 
mation with regard to securities, in respect of its ability te resist importuni- 
ties to make investments that business judgment does not commend, the 
trust company has an advantage over individuals which should determine the 
selection of the corporation to exercise the trust offices, even if other argu- 
ment was wanting. In such cases as are here spoken of, the impersonal 
character of a trust company is of immeasurable advantage, and 
is a circumstance of immeasurable security to all the trusts com- 
mitted to its charge. An individual called to decide whether to grant or 
refuse application for a loan must always meet and deal with the applicant 
face to face. A trust company officer, even though he possessed no more 
than the average strength of character, when he finds himself weakening 
always has a ready resource at hand. If he would evade importunities, or 
excuse his own action, the invisible committee is always within reach as 
either a haven of refuge or a court of last resort. This invisible committee, 
with whom the applicant seldom or never comes in contact, is a tower of 
refuge and strength not available under other circumstances. 

It may be said that, since trust companies deal in and freely sell securities, 
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any individual trustee by application to a trust company may obtain these 
same securities which if the estate were in its charge would otherwise be 
diverted by it to the trust estate; but if this statement be accepted as true, 
in its fullest measure, it does not weigh against the statement of our propo- 
sition that in the investment of trust funds corporations have advantages 
over individuals acting as trustees, because the very fact that individug| 
trustees do find it to their interest to resort to trust companies for the pur. 
pose of being supplied with investments for trust funds in their hands ig q 
confession of the superior advantages which trust companies have for mak. 
ing investments of this character, and constitutes an admission of our entire 


argument. 
CARE AND DISCRIMINATION EXERCISED BY TRUST COMPANIES. 


Attention may be called to another circumstance favoring the employ. 
ment of corporate trustees, especially in the administration of trusts created 
by will. It is lamentably true of individuals that they exercise less care and 
caution in dealing with other people’s affairs than they do in the case of their 
own transactions. This lack of care and prudence may not rise to the point 
of actionable negligence, nor amount to willful misconduct on the part of the 
trustee, and yet the consequences to the estate may be exceedingly harmful. 
I think there can be no doubt that, in the aggregate, the lack of care and 
caution to the degree that the trustee would have exercised in his own affairs 
has worked losses both in number and amount greater than the number and 
amount of losses attributable to the dishonesty of the trustee in the manage- 
ment of the trust estate. It is a conviction that contsantly grows in the mind 
of every professional man having to deal with this field of business, that 
carelessness in a trustee is infinitely more to be dreaded than the lack of 
honesty or integrity on his part. 

In the case of estates managed: by corporate trustees it is impossible that 
they should suffer because of any discrimination due to the fact that the 
funds belong to some one other than itself. With these corporations there 
ean be no clashing of selfish and representative interest, as in the case of 
individuals. The interest of a trust company is always and invariably repre 
sentative. We speak familiarly of investments made by trust companies of 
their own funds, afterward transferred to trust estates in their charge, but 
this is inaccurate language, for in truth trust companies never have any 
funds of their own. Every cent of money which they handle in any depart- 
ment of their business is the money of other people. Investments made in 
the interest of their stockholders, of the capital of the company, investments 
of the accumulated deposits, are all trust transactions of nearly the same 
rank as trust engagements arising out of contracts or wills. Thus through 
all of its operations in every department the’trust company acts as an agent, 
is always exercising the duties and bearing the responsibilities of an agent, 
and is during every instant conscious of the obligation to account for its every 
action. The visitatorial power exercised by the State contributes something, 
though slightly, to the enlargement of this consciousness. It is a sort of pro- 
fessional instinct, akin to the professional instinct of good faith which actu- 

ates the lawyer in the practice of his profession, and it affects every sub- 
ordinate in the service of the trust company as fully and in the same manner 
as the spirit of patriotism and loyalty to the flag permeates every portion of 
an army till it reaches even the most inconspicuous private in the ranks. 
The trust company is therefore constantly alert and alive to its duty in the 
handling of trust moneys, and that carelessness or indifference often noted in 
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the case of individuals is impossible from the nature of its organization, and 
the discipline which is enforced because of this organization. 

But if we regard the interest of a trust company as in any respect sep- 
arate from the interests of the trust estates committed to its charge, we 
find that in the investment of money for these estates its position is exactly 
the reverse of the position of an individual engaged in the exercise of a like 
duty. The very opposite influences are operative in its first investment of 
money, because generally these first investments are not made with the idea 
of immediately appropriating them to any particular trust estate, but with 
the idea of gaining a safe and profitable investment for the capital or other 
funds of the company itself. If, therefore, there is at any time any oppor- 
tunity or occasion to discriminate between funds which it handles as trustee 
and those funds which belong to itself, an advantage accrues to the trust 
estates out of its operations, instead of a disadvantage, as in the case of an 
individual. 

Another influence of considerable importance, and one that works also 
oppositely to the selfish interest of an individual handling trust moneys, is 
the spirit of competition with other companies. The rivalry of companies 
extends not only to the securing of business, but it reaches the managerent 
of business committed to their charge, because out of that management repu- 
tation is gained, and the opportunity to secure business is very largely 
dependent upon the nature of the reputation which a company enjoys. A 
good reputation is acquired only by accomplishing good results in the man- 
agement of estates that they have taken into their charge. In one way or 
another the action of trust companies in respect of this management becomes 
known, and in a greater or less circle of people becomes the subject of active 
discussion. The information is, however, not confined to this circle. The 
results gained are compared with the accomplishments of the same company 
in other cases, and with the accomplishments of other companies in similar 
eases. This rivalry, altogether lacking in the case of an individual trustee, 
is a constant spur to the corporate trustee, urging it to the very best possible 
performance, and does not permit, as in the case of an individual, a disposi- 
tion to tolerate only such performance as will serve to carry the trustee past 
the threshold of a court without censure. 

There are other matters respecting this ability of the corporation to dis- 
charge this duty of investing the moneys of a trust estate, which it would be 
interesting to discuss, but so much time has already been devoted to that 
feature that it is necessary to hurry on to other topics. 


SUPERIORITY OF METHODS OF ACCOUNTING. 


The advantage of a corporate trustee in respect of its ability and disposi- 
tion to discharge the important duty of keeping an account of the trust 
estate is conspicuous and important. Every lawyer of experience will testify 
to the fact that in practice among individuals this duty to account is less 
satisfactorily discharged by trustees than possibly any other function of 
their office. It is usually regarded as an onerous duty. Not uncommonly 
the items of account are so infrequent that their entry does not form any 
part of a routine of business, and the account is not otherwise kept than in 
the form of hurried memoranda, which when taken up for use have become 
so dulled that their actual significance is no longer thoroughly understood. 
In a trust company, however, the organization is sufficient, and the neces- 
sity of the business demands and compels the constant and daily contempo- 
raneous record of all transactions, and thus such a company is at all times 
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obliged to keep as a part of its own business a true account of the trust 
matters in its charge, and is at all times prepared to render a prompt and 
complete account of these trust matters. In the administration of trusts that 
provide for the accumulation of portions, or for purposes of income, or for 
distribution of net income, this superiority of the trust company is of exceed- 
ingly great practical advantage, and I have yet to meet a person familiar 
with the corporate and the individual method who has not extolled the prac- 
tices and advantages of the trust company in this respect. 

In its dealings with members of a testator’s family, or others interested in 
the estate, a trust company, again, has advantages over an individual] 
attributable to its impersonal quality and entire freedom from family or per- 
sonal interests and entanglements. It is perfectly wonderful what imprac- 
ticable schemes for setting up sons in business or otherwise promoting the 
fancied interests of favored persons are enthusiastically embraced and elo- 
quently argued by mothers and other members of the family. Equally won- 
derful is the ingenuity that is frequently shown in devising measures for 
breaking down the restraints that are imposed by a will. Any individual 
who as trustee opposes these vicious and injurious designs, and who reso- 
lutely insists upon strictly carrying out the testator’s intentions, is sure to 
become exceedingly unpopular and soon comes to be rated as a very mean 
man. Fortunate, indeed, is his fate if he escapes the suspicion or charge of 
sinister motive. 

Few men will long endure a bombardment of this sort, and the conflict ig 
frequently terminated by the resignation of the trustee, which leaves the way 
open to the appointment of some one more pliable in temperament, whose 
yielding often leads to the total perversion of the trust and not seldom to the 
loss of the entire fund. 

Trust companies, while not exempt from assaults of this character, are in 
fact more seldom approached, and when approached the advances are made 
in different temper. The absence of that degree of familiarity which usually 
obtains in the case of an individual trustee makes all approach hesitating, 
and the absence of any ground for expecting sympathy paves the way fora 
probable refusal and makes the acceptance of the refusal easier. It is always 
felt that the officer of the company first approached is of limited authority, 
and when he takes recourse behind the governing board, not only is his action 
approved, but the decision of the final board when communicated is likely to 
be acquiesced in. 

The value of this immunity from the effects of personal influence and 
familiar association and of the deference generally accorded to a corporation 
is difficult to estimate, but that it is a very great protection to dependents, 
both against their own imaginations and also against the effect of designing 
blandishments, is appreciated by all those who have come in contact with 
this aspect of human nature. 

We have now somewhat hastily discussed some of the principal advan- 
tages which recommend the appointment of trust companies as trustees 
under wills in preference to individuals. If the occasion permitted it, we 
might cite still other features of advantage, but this paper is already so 
extensive that a reasonable regard for your patience commands a halt. 

Before concluding, however, let it be said that this recital of the advan- 
tages of a corporate agent over an individual trustee is not designed as an 
indictment of individual trustees, broadly and as a class, either for ignorance, 
incapacity, want of loyalty or lack of integrity. No such contention is made, 
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put it is contended that trust companies command all the excellent qualities 
of men in at least equal measure with individuals, and that added to these 
individual excellences are positive advantages referable to their corporate 
organization and discipline which individuals do not possess and cannot 
possibly acquire. 

A trust company is, in fact, an organization which reduces to a systematic 
science the business of managing trusts, and out of this reduction flows and 
inevitably must follow the same superiority over individual effort that we 
find invariably to exist in every other field of human labor where individuals 
engage against corporations. 


INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS BY TRUST COMPANIES.—-BY FREDERICK VIERLING, 
TRUST OFFICER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


A trust company has no duties more important and more exacting than 
those incident to the proper investment of trust funds. The company stands 
as an institution which makes a profession of managing estates. It invites 
the public to believe that it has superior facilities for finding investments, for 
acquainting itself with the facts underlying them, for judging of their value, 
for keeping constantly advised as to changes that affect them, for maintaining 
custody of them, for keeping proper records concerning them, and, when oc- 
casion requires, for disposing of them. That trust companies have become 
recognized as the most effective agency in the management of trust funds is 
attested by their strength and growth in every large city in America. Official 
records in Pennsylvania show that trust funds in charge of trust companies 
in Philadelphia alone exceed in value three hundred and fifty million dollars. 


LAWS GOVERNING INVESTMENTS. 


The laws relating to the investment of trust funds are set out elaborately 
in the various text-books. They call for the exercise of intelligence, diligence, 
prudence and good faith. It may be interesting to re-state some of the lead- 
ing general principles, as they are the articles of faith of every conscientious 
officer of a trust company. 

The first duty of the company is to reduce the property of the trust to pos- 
session; after that to examine the security of investments received. It must 
take such steps as a prudent person would in his own behalf. The trustee 
should promptly invest trust funds as received, so as to earn a reasonable 
income. Where investments are made upon real estate security the trustee 
must exercise high diligence in ascertaining the value, situation, title, condi- 
tion and productiveness of the security. 

The trustee gets its authority to make investments either from the general 
laws governing trustees, from the instrument creating the trust, or from the 
statute. If the instrument indicates the time, manner and kind of invest- 
ments, the trustee must strictly follow the directions given. When the direc- 
tions are so general that they do not point out any particular classes of invest- 
ments, then the trustee must invest in securities that will be approved by 
courts. If a mistuke is made by reason of ignorance of the law, it is not ex- 
cused; and if the mistake is made, even in good faith, by reason of wrong 
information or otherwise, the burden is upon the trustee to show diligence 
and prudence. The trustee has no right to invest in speculative securities. 
If it makes an investment not authorized, it must account to the estate for all 
profit arising therefrom and in the event of loss must bear the loss itself. 

The foregoing general rules are also applicable where a trust company acts 
as guardian or curator of the estate of a minor or conservator of the estate of 
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a person of unsound mind; with the exception, however, that the trust com. 
pany must in most States make investments that are indicated by Statutes, 
which the law as to guardians rather closely restricts, and the company hag 
not the same extensive powers and discretion. In many States the guardian 
has no right to invest without order of court, and in most States investments 
must be approved by the courts, even where authorized to be made without 
order. There is little, if any, difference between the laws governing invest. 
ments by guardians of minors and those governing investments for persons 
of unsound mind. 

Guardians and trustees are held to a stricter account in relation to making 
prompt investments than executors and administrators, for trustees and guard- 
ians generally take an estate ready to be invested; whereas executors and 
administrators take charge of estates of decedents without knowing what the 
liabilities may be or what encumbrances must be lifted, and therefore may 
not be able to determine promptly what if any money will be available for 
investment. In the course of time the administrator will be in a position to 
know what money will not shortly be needed for payment of debts, expenses 
or legacies, and he should then apply to the court for authority to invest such 
surplus. 

In some of the States statutory provisions regarding investments are made. 
and, even in the absence of such provision, it is the duty of an administrator 
having funds which are payable after the expiration of some considerable 
time to make them productive by investing on safe security. Administrators 
should not invest funds in lands, as from the nature of the trust the assets 
will in time be needed for payment of debts or for distribution, and as land is 
not as readily convertible as loans or bonds, it would be bad policy to so tie 
up the funds in lands that they could not be recalled without delay and loss. 


KINDS OF INVESTMENTS PERMITTED. 


In what class or classes of securities are trustees, guardians and adminis- 
trators permitted to invest ? In many of the States the courts upon applica- 
tion are authorized to direct fiduciaries, but no special classes of investments 
are pointed out, and in these States it depends largely upon the policies of 
the courts as to what investments are proper; again in other States there are 
no special statutes providing for applications to courts for advice regarding 
investments. 

It has been held that Government bonds and real estate securities are the 
only safe investments recognized by courts, and in those States where no spe 
cial provision for investments are made and the courts there have not indi- 
cated a different policy, it is well to bear this rule in mind. 

In some States the law defines what investments may be made by a guard- 
ian, but does not direct what investments may be made by an administrator 
or trustee, or vice versa, yet in such case the policy of the Legislature as to 
the class of investments is plain, and it will be safe to assume that invest- 
ments authorized for one class of fiduciaries will be approved when made by 
another. 

A rule of universal application as to investments is that trustees are not 
authorized to invest trust funds on personal security, except in minor in- 
stances where the fund is small, when the investment on personal security is 
permitted by special statute. Lord Kenyon said: ‘“ No rule was better estab- 
lished than that a trustee could not lend on mere personal security, and it 
ought to be rung in the ears of every one who acted in the character of trus- 
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tee.’ The power to invest on personal security will be construed strictly and 
the trustee will not be justified in exceeding the terms of his authority. 

A trustee has no right to employ trust funds in trade or speculation, or in 
a manufacturing establishment. 

It is also unquestionably clear that a trustee has no power permanently 
to convert the nature of trust property by laying out the money in the pur- 
chase of real estate, except where special authority for so doing is conferred 
py the instrument of trust or by statute, and then the trustee should take the 
title in trust and not in its own name merely. Even when authorized to lay 
out trust money in the purchase of real estate, it has no right to go beyond 
the limits of the State within which such purchase is specially permitted, for 
if it go to a foreign State it places the property beyond the jurisdiction of the 
courts having control over the trustee. | 

The latest general revisions of the statutes of the several States show the 
prevailing American policies as to the kinds of investments authorized for a 
trustee, guardian or administrator, to be as follows, to wit: 

For trustees the statutes in four States (1) permit investments in loans on 
collateral; in four, (2) land; in eight, (3) real estate mortgages; in ten, (4) 
United States bonds; in eleven, (5) State bonds; in six, (6) municipal bonds 
of the State; in one, (7) bonds of foreign States; in one, (8) municipal bonds 
of foreign States; in three, (9) bank stocks, and in eleven, (10) discretionary 
investments. 

For guardians, the statutes permit investments in three States (11) on per- 
sonal security; in three, (12) on collateral; in twenty-one, (13) land; in 
eighteen, (14) real estate mortgages; in seventeen, (15) United States bonds; 
in nineteen, (16) State bonds; in eleven, (17) municipal bonds; in three, (18) 
bonds of foreign States; in three, (19) municipal bonds of foreign States; in 
six, (20) bank stocks; and in thirty-one, (21) discretionary investments. 

For administrators the statutes permit investments in three States (22) on 
collateral; in two, (23) land; in seven, (24) real estate mortgages; in thir- 
teen, (25) United States bonds; in thirteen, (26) State bonds; in five, (27) 
municipal bonds; in one, (28) bonds of foreign States; in one, (29) municipal 
bonds of foreign States; in three, (80) bank stocks; and in eleven, (31) dis- 
cretionary investments. 

[The figures in parenthesis refer to corresponding figure in foot-note at margin of 
page. 

Note.—1—Colo., Ky., N. ¥., Ohio. 2—Ga., Me., Pa., Vt. 3—Conn., Ind., Iowa, Ky., N. 
H., N. J., N. ¥., Pa. 4~—Ala., Colo., Conn., Iowa, N. H., N. Y., N. C., Ohio, Pa., Tenn. 
5—Ala., Colo., Conn., Ga., Iowa, N. H., N. J., N. ¥., N. C., Ohio, Pa. 6—Conn., Ga., N. 
H., N. J.. N. ¥., Pa. 7—Conn. 8—Conn. 9%—Conn., Fla., Mass. 10—Cal., Ky., Me., 
Mont., N. J., N. Dak., R. L, S. Dak., Vt., Va., W. Va. 11—Ala., Ill, Mo. 12—Colo., 
Ky., Ohio. 13—Ala., Cal., Ga., Idaho, Me., Mich., Minn., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. Dak., 
Ohio, Oregon, Pa., R. I., S. Dak., Tex., Utah, Vt., Wis., Okla. 14~—Ala., Ark., Colo., 
Conn., Fla., Ill., lowa, Ky., La., Md., Minn., Mo., N. H., N. J., Ohio, Pa., R.I., Tex. 
15—Ark., Colo., Conn., Del., Fla., Ill., Iowa, Minn., Miss., Mo., N. H., N. C., Ohio, Pa., 
R. I., Tenn., Tex. 16—Colo., Conn., Del., Fla., Ga., Ill., Iowa, La., Minn., Miss., Mo., 
N. H., N. J., N. C., Ohio, Pa., R. I., Tenn., Tex. 17—Conn., Ga., Ill., Minn., Miss., N. 
H., N. J., N. ¥., Ohio, Pa., R. I. 18—Conn., Ill, Ohio. 19—Conn., Ill., Ohio. 20—Conn., 
Fla., Md., Mass., Ohio, R. I. 21—Ala., Ariz., Cal., Del., D. C., Fla., Idaho, Ill., Ind., 
lowa, Kan., Ky., Me., Mich., Miss., Mont., Neb., Nev., N. J., N. M., N. Dak., Okla., 
Oregon, S. C., 8S. Dak., Utah, Va., Wash., W. Va., Wis., Wyo. 22—Colo., Ky., Ohio. 
23—Ga., Pa. 24—Conn., Del., Fla., Iowa, Ky., N. J., Pa. 25—Ariz., Cal., Colo., Conn., 
Del., Fla., Iowa, N. C., Ohio, Pa., S. Dak., Tenn., Utah. 26—Ariz., Cal., Colo., Conn., 
Del., Fla., Ga., Iowa, N. J., N. Y., N. C., Ohio, Pa. 27—Conn., Ga., N. J., N. Y., Pa. 
28—Conn. 29—Conn. 30—Conn., Fla., Mass. 31—Ark., D. C., Ky., Md., Mich., Mo., 
N. J., Utah, Va., W. Va., Wyo. 
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The laws relating to investments of trust funds being the same for the 
trust company as for the individual, it is interesting to inquire into the advan. 
tages that have led to the great popularity of the corporate agency. 

It being a matter of public knowledge that the trust company has under its 
control large amounts of trust funds, has a great aggregate of time and inae- 
tive deposits against which it must carry investments, and has many cus. 
tomers for whom it makes investments, those having investments to offer are 
naturally attracted to the company. Having a convenient place of business, 
usually in the financial center where securities are dealt in, having a staff of 
officers, some one of whom is always accessible and ready for business dur- 
ing business hours, the company has offered to it large lines of investments 
from which it can choose. 

In all large issues of bonds, one of the purposes of dividing the debt into 
bonds is to facilitate scattering the bonds among many holders. Recognizing 
that it is impracticable for each of these small holders to incur the expense 
of an independent investigation into the regularity of the issue and the char- 
acter of the security, it is now the custom for those who issue the bonds, or 
those who will have them for sale, to have the trust company select some dis- 
interested expert who will investigate and make to it a report that can be 
used by all investors. In the issue of bonds following, the trust company is 
usually the trustee, and stands in a position where it is its duty to protect the 
interests of the bondholders. This practice gives the trust company the 
earliest and most reliable information as to investments, with unsurpassed 
opportunities for comparing the merits of the securities and for securing 
control of the most desirable ones on the most favorable terms. Represent- 
ing the bondholders in so many cases, and having the interest and principal 
of many issues of municipal and other bonds payable at its office, it becomes 
acquainted with the holders of bonds, and from time to time knows where 
certain securities can be found when it requires investments for its trust 
funds. Having always a large line of securities among its own investments, 


it is in position to make speedy investments; but if the trust company sells . 


its own securities to one of the trusts in its charge, it should remember that 
it is held to a much stricter accountability as to the merits of the security 
than if it had been bought from some one outside. In effect, the company 
stands almost as guaranteeing all such securities. 

Having in its charge extensive trust investments, from time to time, the 
affairs of some estate require that some of its investments be sold. The trust 
company is in position to buy them for some other estate, and thereby save @ 
brokerage for both estates. 

With these advantages, the high aim to which a properly managed trust 
company should work, is to never let a trust fund that ought to be invested go 
over night without interest. The aggregate of trust funds on hand, invested 
and uninvested, should be shown in a daily statement, and a statement of 
the uninvested funds subject to be invested should be daily before the trust 
officer of the company. If any one’s funds are to be without interest, let it be 
the trust company’s, not the trust estate’s. This, of course, does not apply 
to certain classes of uninvested funds that are not subject to investment: for 
example. those soon to be distributed in administrations; those needed for 
early payment of debt; those awaiting special investment. 


TRUST COMPANIES POSSESS EXPERT KNOWLEDGE OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


The company also has exceptional facilities for acquainting itself with the 
facts underlying securities. It is not only in its relation as trustee and 4s 
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making investigations through experts that the company has exceptional 
facilities for becoming informed as to the facts about different securities. 

Every well-managed trust company has all its investments passed on by its 
poard of directors, or an executive or investment committee, which is com- 
posed of leading business men who have earned success in their several 
lines. They are men of affairs, familiar with conditions about them, and to 
whom all reasonable avenues of investigation are open. It is the business of: 
this board or committee to meet regularly and pass on the investments 

offered. Its members discuss these investments and have reports on them 

from officers and others connected with the company. From the varied and 

frequent dealings in the different.and changing classes of securities, this 

committee becomes acquainted, not only with the legal requirements of an 

investment, but also with the divers elements that affect their value. The 
members of this committee are not only-in position to properly discriminate 
between investments and reduce the chance of loss to a minimum, but in 

their daily contact with affairs in the city they get generally the latest infor- 
mation that will affect the value of any of the securities held by the com- 

pany. Moreover, the company being in daily touch with the brokers and bond- 
buyers, and being known to be interested in various investments, there is 

usually brought to its notice in some way as soon as it becomes known on 

the street every matter of investment news. Bonds are often called for re- 

demption before maturity. The trust company usually gets such information 

regularly and promptly, but an individual not in investment circles learns of 

the call perhaps only by accident, or not until he is surprised to find that he 

cannot collect the next coupon. This may be not only a serious inconvenience 

to those dependent on the income, but an embarrassment to the individual 

trustee. 

TRUST COMPANIES AS CUSTODIANS OF TRUST FUNDS. 


The same advantages a trust company has in the purchase of investments 
apply when disposition of the investment is to be made. 

The responsibility of the trustee does not end when the investment is 
made. The security should have a safe place for its custody, should be prop- 
erly designated as a trust fund, and should not be mixed with the trustee’s 
personal assets. ‘The trust company provides a burglar-proof safe in which 
to keep its trust securities. It has a rigid system of separating every item 
of trust assets from its general assets, and those of each estate from those of 
every other estate; it ear-marks the different investments so that they will 
be always readily identified as the assets of a particular trust. It thus 
affords certain protection against loss to the estate in event the individual 
affairs of the company should become involved. In such an event it would 
be necessary merely to go to the trust safe and take out and deliver to the 
company’s successor as trustee the assets already therein identified as the 
property of the particular trust. 

The individual trustee, as a rule, not having charge of enough trust funds 
to make a business of handling them, may not have separate safes for its 
own investments and for those of the few trusts in his charge; he is more 
likely to keep all securities in his posession together, and may not be so care- 
ful to properly ear-mark them. In the event of his death, resignation or re- 
moval, his legal representatives might find difficulty in determining to which 
trust the divers securities belonged. 

Besides separating and ear-marking the trust securities, the company 
keeps registers and books of maturity, thus having a complete record of all 
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assets and insuring the prompt demand for payment of the interest and prin- 
cipal when due. It employs competent men, who are familiar with the law 
of negotiable instruments, and who take every precaution to see that what is 
to be done is done at the right time. The proper keeping of securities being 
part of the regular business of the company and not a mere incident to be 
attended to at odd times, it adopts safeguards to protect the securities against 
the chance of being misplaced or lost. The usual method is to require two 
officers to be present at the opening of the trust safe, to permit securities to 
be taken therefrom only on requisitions serially numbered, a description of 
the desired security being written therein in ink, and to require the custodian 
of the vault, at the close of each day’s business, to check up the requisitions 
for that day and see that the securities are either returned to the vault or 
that an entry is made on the proper books showing what disposition has been 
made of them. These requisitions should be kept in proper series for refer- 
ence. 

An added safety to the care of securities is the fact that the company is 
examined a number of times during the year by a committee appointed by its 
directors or officers and by State officials. Thus a proper check is maintained 
and all securities periodically examined. This is not done where an indi- 
vidual is trustee. 

Securities are necessarily fluctuating in value, and the facilities possessed 
by a trust company for making investments again come into play when con- 
sidering what should be done to prevent loss. If investments are prudently 
made and vigilance employed thereafter, no loss should occur to principal or 
interest. The more experienced one is as to investments, the more he real- 
iezs that few of them are absolutely safe. He of inexperience, or he that is 
warped by personal interest, readily gives assurances that the investment 
he offers is “ gilt-edged.” An experienced investment broker recently said to 
me: “In my younger days I did not hesitate to recommend to my friends an 
investment if I believed it to be Al, but now I must confess that when my 
customers ask my advice I cannot take that positive stand. The investor 
cannot without risk of loss select any kind of security and put it away and go 
to sleep. The only way to avoid loss is to be always alert and ready to act 
promptly. ‘ Eternal vigilance’ is not only the price of.liberty, but as well the 
price of safety in investments.” 

Such are the advantages of a trust company in the investment of trust 
funds; but these are accentuated when they are held by an institution that 
possesses the other varied benefits of a corporate agency. As has been well 
summarized, “ The ideal executer, administrator, guardian, curator, trustee 
and receiver must be always well and at home; must never run away and 
never steal; must have no exemptions; must have life everlasting; must be 
rich and stay rich; must have no partialities; must be subject to no political 
influences; must make no mistakes; must never forget; must do what it is 
told to do first, last and all the time; must keep a complete record of what 
it does; must make only reasonable charges, and must have the learning, the 
experience, the discretion, not only of one man, but of a number of the most 
successful men in the community. Such is the trust company.” 

The following officers were elected for the ersuing year : 

Chairman, Breckinridge Jones, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Vice-Chair- 
man, Otto Bannard, Continental Trust Co., New York; Chairman Executive Committee, 
Anton G. Hodenpy], Michigan Trust Co., Grand Rapids; Secretary, Arthur Heurtley, North- 
ern Trust Co., Chicago; members Executive Committee, to serve for three years, Otto 
Bannard, Continental Trust Co., New York; Frank R. Gibson, International Trust Co., 


Denver; Arthur Heurtley, Northern Trust Co., Chicago; to serve one year, in place of 
Breckinridge Jones, resigned, John H. Holliday, Union Trust Co., Indianapolis. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES AND OTHERS ATTENDING THE 
CONVENTION. 


ALABAMA, 
J. W. Whiting, People’s Bank, Mobile. 
William H. Leinkauf, Leinkauf & Son, Mobile. 


ARKANSAS. 


w. Y. Foster, Hempstead Co. Bank, Hope. 

W. H. Langford, Citizens’ Bank, Pine Bluffs. 

L.C. White, People’s Exchange Bank, Rus- 
seliville. 

BE. W. Rucher, Bank of Atkins, Atkins. 

John W. White, People’s Exchange Bank, 
Russellville. 

F, H. Head, Merchants and Planters’ Bank, 
Pine Bluffs, 

J. L. Reid, Parker, Ewing & Co., Little Rock. 

John Fletcher, German National Bank, Little 
Rock. 

CALIFORNIA. 

William B. Wightman, National Bank Exam- 

iner, San Francisco, 


COLORADO. 


H. K. Holloway, Trinidad National Bank, 
Trinidad. 

William L. Bush, First National Bank, Idaho 
Springs. 

J. A. Hayes, First Nationai Bank, Colorado 
Springs. 

T. G. Lyster, State Bank of Aspen, Aspen. 

F. H. Stickney, Farmers’ National Bank, 
Longmont. 

W. E, Wheeler, Bank of Telluride, Telluride. 

F.C. Avery, First Nat. Bank, Fort Collins. 

James H. Peabody, First National Bank, 
Canon City. 

J. R. McKinnie, Exchange National Bank, 
Colorado Springs. 

A.G. Sharp, Exchange National Bank, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Irving Howbert, First Nat, Bank, Colorado 
Springs. 

J. W. Rubey, Woods & Rubey, Golden. 

A.M. Wrench, First Nat. Bank, Telluride. 

J.H. Robin, Bank of Silverton, Silverton. 

M. Z. Farwell, La Junta State Bank, La Junta. 

W.G. Brown, Western Bank, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 
A. H. Dayton, Naugatuck National Bank, 
Naugatuck. ‘ 
A, G. Loomis, Aetna Nat. Bank, Hartford. 
F. D. Hailett, First National Bank, Winsted. 
Charles F. Mitchell, Manufacturers’ National 
Bank, Waterbury. 
A. Weil, First National Bank, New Haven. 
George A. Lewis, Naugatuck National Bank, 
Naugatuck, 
FLORIDA, 


John T. Dismukes, First National Bank, St. 
Augustine. 





| 
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GEORGIA. 


William 8S. Witham, Georgia Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta. 

C.J. Hood, Northeastern Banking Company, 
Harmony Grove. 

Robert J. Lowry, Lowry Banking Company, 
Atlanta. 

M. B. Lane, Citizens’ Bank, Savannah. 

William J. Davis, Lowry Banking Company, 
Atlanta. 

James T. Anderson, Marietta Trust and 
Banking Company, Marietta. 

L. P. Hillyer, American Nat. Bank, Macon. 

J.8. Davis, First National Bank, Albany. 


ILLINOIS.. 


C. 8S. Castle, Austin State Bank, Austin. 

John Farson, Farson, Leach & Co., Chicago. 

L. M. Dougherty, N. W. Harris & Co., Chicago, 

P. T. Chapman, First National Bank, Vienna. 

B. H. Ferguson, Springfield Marine Bank, 
Springfield. 

John 8, Little, Bank of Rushville, Rushville. 

M. H. Greenebaum, M. H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Pontiac. 

Frank W. Tracy, First Nat. Bank, Springfield. 

John L. Hamilton, Hamilton & Cunningham, 
Hoopeston. 

Richard T. Higgins, Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank, Vandalia. 

J. F. Robinson, Rock Island National Bank, 
Rock Island. 

F. B. Stitt, First National Bank, El] Paso. 

J. Richard Robertson, Jacksonville National 
Bank, Jacksonville, 

J. T. Robertson, Farmers’ National Bank, 
Virginia, 

J. L. Burkhalter, Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, Galesburg. 

H. C. Thompson, Farmers’ State Bank, Mason 
City. 

George F. Orde, Northern Trust Company 
Bank, Chicago. 

James P. Hankey, Corn Exchange National] 
Bank, Chicago. 

J.C. Eisenmayer, Trenton Bank, Trenton. 

Edward D. Keys, Farmers’ National Bank, 
Springfield. 

W. Z. Barnett, “Banking and Mercantile 
World,” Chicago. 

H. C. Armstrong, National Bank of Decatur, 
Decatur. 

J.D. Waterman, Forest City National Bank, 
Rockford. 

O. B. Gorin, Millikin Nat. Bank, Decatur. 

William T. Robertson, Winnebago National 
Bank, Rockford. 

Arthur Heurtley, Northern Trust Co., Chic. 

Edwin A. Potter, American Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 
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Joseph Talbert, Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago. 

August Blum, Union National Bank,Chicago. 

Oren E. Taft, Pearsons-Taft Land Credit Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

George M. Reynolds, Continental National 
Bank, Chicago. 

R. D. Lawrence, State Nat. Bank, Springfield. 

Frank Hoblit, First National Bank, Lincoln. 

G. D. Boulton, First National Bank, Chicago. 

J, 8. Miles, First Nat. Bank, Mount Carroll. 

W.L. Moyer, American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

A. A. Goodell, Goodell & Sons Co., Loda. 

Harry Lukins, Streator Nat. Bank, Streator. 

E, A. Hall, Sangamon Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Springfield. 

J.G. Vivion, Second Nat. Bank, Galesburg. 

W. Kaspar, Kaspar & Karel, Chicago. 

Frank P. Judson, Bankers National Bank, 
Chicago. 

George R. Lee, Citizens’ Bank, Watseka. 

Homer W. McCoy, Merchants’ National Bank, 
Peoria. 


INDIANA. 


S. A. Morrison, Fletcher National Bank, In- 
dianapolis. 

G. Hustheiner, Tell City Bank, Tell City. 

A. G. Lupton, Blackford County Bank, Hart- 
ford City. 

C. T. Lindsey, Citizens’ National Bank, South 
Bend. 

Alex. R. Holliday, Capital National Bank, 
Indianapolis. 

John H. Holliday, Union Trust Co., Indian- 
apolis. 

Edward L. McKee, Indiana National Bank, 
Indianapolis. 

William G. Irwin, Irwin’s Bank, Columbus. 

William L. Barker, People’s Bank, Boonville. 

Hattie E. Elbel, St. Joseph County Savings 
Bank, South Bend. 

Mrs. C. C. Matthews, South Bend National 
Bank, South Bend. 

H. C. Callaway, Citizens’ Exchange Bank, 
Elwood. 

James H. Dehority, First Nat. Bank, Elwood. 


IOWA. 


Charles Weitz, Valley Sav. Bank, Des Moines. 

Thomas F. Stevenson, Central State Bank, 
Des Moines. 

H. D. McConn, German-American Bank, Fort 
Madison. 

G. D. Ellyson, Marquardt Savings Bank, Des 
Moines. 

J. A. Bradley, First Nat. Bank, Centreville. 

L. F. Potter, Citizens’ State Bank, Oakland. 

John M. Lane, First Nat. Bank, Audubon. 

Charles R. Hannan, Citizens’ State Bank, 
Council Bluffs. 

Charles F. Snider, Henry Oounty Savings 
Bank, Mount Pleasant. 

A. E. Spalding, Ainsworth Savings Bank, 
Ainsworth. 
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C. O. Harrington, Farmers’ National Bank, 
Vinton. 

E. A. Wiercham, Anamosa National Bank, 
Anamosa, 

S. F. Prouty, Bankers’ Iowa State Bank, Des 
Moines. 

R. A. Crawford, Valley National Bank, Deg 
Moines, 

William M. Lamb, Joseph V. Hinchman Bank, 
Glenwood. 

L. W. Brooks, Bank of Hedrick, Hedrick. 

J.T. Brooks, Bank of Hedrick, Hedrick. 

George E. Pearsall, Citizens’ National Bank, 
Des Moines. 

Emmons Johnson, Leavitt & Johnson Na- 
tional Bank, Waterloo, 

Emmet Finley, Crawford Co. Bank, Denison. 

J. M. Dinwiddie, Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, 
Cedar Rapids. 

R.Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids National Bank, 
Cedar Rapids. : 

J. H. Ingwersen, People’s Trust and Savings 
Bank, Clinton. 

C. B. Mills, State Security Bank, Sioux Rapids. 

J.T. Hackworth, Ottumwa National Bank, 
Ottumwa. 
L. J. Wells, German Sav. Bank, Des Moines, 
E. A. Howard, Iowa State Savings Bank, 
Fairfield. | 
T. W. Barhydt, Merchants’ Nationai Bank, 
Burlington. 

Alex. E. Johnstone, Keokuk Savings Bank, 
Keokuk. 

Frank Dunning, Citizens’ Bank, Bedford. 

Quint, A. N., State Bank of Scranton, Scran- 
ton, 

George G. Hunter, Manager *“ Northwestern 
Banker,” Des Moines. 

E. D. Huxford, Cherokee State Bank, Che- 
rokee, 

T. J. Van Hon, First National Bank, Mount 
Pleasant. 

C. H. Martin, People’s Savings Bank, Des 
Moines. 

H. H. Allison, First National Bank, Sac City. 

S. J. Patterson, Dunlap Bank, Dunlap. 

W.P. Manley, Security Nat. Bank, Sioux City. 

Fred Heinz, Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank, Davenport. 


KANSAS. 


L. S. Naftzger, Fourth Nat. Bank, Wichita. 

Calvin Hood, Emporia Nat. Bank, Emporia. 

Robert H. Hazlitt, Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank, Eldorado. 

J. M. Morley, Bank of Severance, Severance. 

L. L. Marcell, Bank of Highland, Highland. 

P. 1. Bonebrake, Central Nat. Bank, Topeka. 

James Lorton, Winfield Nat. Bank, Winfield. 

George W. Robinson, First National Bank, 
Winfield. 

C. Q. Chandler, Citizens’ State Bank, Medi- 
cine Lodge. 

A. Dobson, Bank of Ottawa, Ottawa. 

John R. Mulvane, Bank of Topeka, Topeka. 

E. N. Morrill, Morrill & Janes Bank, Hiawatha 



















F. W. Pollman, Jr., Linn Co. Bank, La Cygne. 
W. R. Guild, State Bank, Bern. 
Kenneth L. Browne, Merchants’ Bank, Kan- 
sas City. 
E. L. Meyer, First Nat. Bank, Hutchinson. 
L. A. Sharrard, State Bank of Meriden, Me- 
riden. 
§, W. Pierce, Central National Bank, Junc- 
tion City. 
John A. Swenson, First Nat. Bank, Lindsborg. 
J. W. Berryman, Elk City Bank, Elk City. 
John B. Olinger, First State Bank, Newton. 
W. E. Hazen, Watkins Nat. Bank, Lawrence. 
F. M. Wilson, First National Bank, Horton. 
C. G. Eno, First National Bank, Osborn. 
C. M. Sawyer, First National Bank, Norton. 
John T. Stewart, Wellington National Bank, 
Wellington, 
KENTUCKY. 


Clint C. McClarty, First National Bank, 
Louisville. 

Fayette Hewitt, State Nat. Bank, Frankfort. 

Thomas W. Long, First National Bank, Hop- 
kinsville. 

R. H. Soaper, Henderson National Bank, 
Henderson. 

Charles E. Dallam, Henderson Nationa! Bank, 
Henderson. 

Monte J. Goble, Big Sandy National Bank, 
Catlettsburg. 

8. H. Thompson, Ohio Valley Banking and 
Trust Company, Henderson. 

W. H. Owen, Owensboro Savings Bank, 
Owensboro. 

Theo. P. Watkins, First National 
Owensboro. 


Bank, 


LOUISIANA. 
E. G. Robichaux, Bank of Thibodaux, Thibo- 
daux. 
G. W. Bolton, Rapides Bank, Alexandria. 
Isidore Newman, private banker, New Or- 
leans, 
MARYLAND. 


Daniel Sloan, Lonaconing Savings Bank, Lo- 
naconing. 

D. Annan, Second Nat. Bank, Cumberland. 

J. D. Wheeler, Drovers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, Baltimore. 

Z. F. Williams, Merchants’ National Bank, 
Baltimore. 

Charles S. Lane, Eavey, Lane & Co., Hagers- 
town, 

James R. Edmunds, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


E. K. Abbott, Northampton National Bank, 
Northampton. 

Harry L. Burrage, Third Nat. Bank, Boston. 

E. F. Morris, Monson Nat. Bank, Monson. 


MICHIGAN, 


George E. Lawson, People’s Savings Bank, 
Detroit. 
Julius Haass, Home Savings Bank, Detroit. 
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Walter J. Hayes, Detroit River Savings Bank, 
Detroit. 

A.G. Bishop, Genessee County Savings Bank, 
Flint. 

F. W. Hayes, Preston Nat. Bank, Detroit. 

Peter White, First Nat. Bank, Marquette. 

Anton G. Hodenpyl, Michigan Trust Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids. 

George A. Steele, McLellan & Anderson Sav- 
ings Bank, Detroit. 

W. W. Hannan, Citizens’ Savings Bank, De- 
troit. 

F. N. Rowley, First Nat. Bank, Kalamazoo. 

George H. Russel, State Savings Bank, De- 
troit. 

M. O. Robinson, Commercial National Bank, 
Saginaw. 

Phineas Graves, First Nat. Bank, Albion. 

H. R. Andrews, City Savings Bank, Detroit. 

Clay H. Hollister, Old National Bank, Grand 
Rapids. 

John T. Shaw, First National Bank, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA. 


L. R. Moyer, Chippewa County Bank, Monte- 
video. 

G. G. Thorne, Northwestern National Bank, 
Minneapolis, 

W. E. C. Ross, Chadbourn, Ross & Co., Blue 
Earth City. 

A. C. Anderson, St. Paul Nat. Bank, St. Paul. 

George C. Power, Merchants’ National Bank, 
St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


S. R. Hughes, First Nat. Bank, Vicksburg. 
B. W. Griffith, First Nat. Bank, Vicksburg. 
R. E. Wilburn, Bank of Lexington, Lex- 
ington. 
W. J. Ferguson, Bank of Utica, Utica. 
Samuel S. Carter, First Nat. Bank, Jackson. 
Phil A. Rush, Tate County Bank, Senatobia. 
J.C. Purnell, Citizens’ Bank, Winona. 
Clifton Sykes, First Nat. Bank, Aberdeen. 
H. L. Bardwell, First Nat. Bank, Meridian. 
James E. Negus, First Nat. Bank, Greenville. 
J. H. Wright, Meridian Nat. Bank, Meridian. 
John Kamper, First Nat. Bank, Meridian, 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesville. 
H. 8. Hooker, Bank of Hoimes County, Lex- 
ington. 
A. G. Campbell, First Natchez Bank, Natchez, 
A. J. Russell, Citizens’ Savings Bank, Meri- 
dian. 
MISSOURI. 


E. F. Swinney, First Nat. Bank, Kansas City. 

F. P. Neal, Union Nat. Bank, Kansas City. 

A.S8. Asbury, Jr., American Bank, Higgins- 
ville, 

W. E. Fisse, Lincoln Trust Co., St. Louis. 

J. G. Schneider, German-American Bank, St. 
Joseph. 

J. B. Thomas, Bank of Albany, Albany. 

G. W. Garrels, Franklin Bank, St. Louis. 

N. Kirtley, Commercial Bank, Savannah. 

J.S. Calfee, Citizens’ Bank, Windsor. 
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W.S8. Woods, National Bank of Commerce, 
Kansas City. 

W.S. Wells, Wells Banking Company, Platte 
City. 

D. R. Goucher, Carthage National Bank, Car- 
thage. 

Breckinridge Jones, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

C. T. Clifford, Citizens’ Bank, Clarksville. 

Frank Vierling, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

Gordon Jones, St. Joseph Stock Yards Bank, 
South St. Joseph. 

John F. Robertson, First National Bank, 
Grant City. 

L. M. Brown, Bank of Jameson, Jameson. 

E. D. Mann, Farmers’ Ex. Bank, Gallatin. 

E. E. Dunaway, Farmers’ Bank, Boonville. 

J.B. Thomas, Missouri Bankers’ Association, 
Albany. 

George E. Hoffman, Merchants’ - Laclede 
National Bank, St. Loui-. 

W. E. Berger, Jefferson Bank, St. Louis. 

Charles H. Moore, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Kansas City. 

G. W. Galbreath, Third Nat. Bank, St. Louis. 

J. A. Chase, Mountain Grove Bank, Moun- 

- tain Grove. 

Walker Hill, American Ex. Bank, St. Louis. 

J.P. Huston, Wood & Huston Bank, Mar- 
shall. 

NEBRASKA, 
Charles 8. Miller, Farmers’ State Bank, Fair- 
mount. 

F. M. Rublee, Bank of Com., Broken Bow. 

Henry W. Yates, Nebraska Nat. Bank,Omaha. 

M. Brugger, Columbus State Bank, Colum- 
bus. 

W. L. Wilson, Nebraska City National Bank, 
Nebraska City. 

F. W.Samuelson, First Nat. Bank,Humboldt. 

W. Stull, Stull Bros., Omaha. 

V. B. Caldwell, U. 8S. Nat. Bank, Omaha. 

T. E. Stevens, Blair State Bank, Blair. 

N. A. Rainbolt, Norfolk Nat. Bank, Norfolk. 

A. E. Grantham, Dawson County National 
Bank, Lexington. 

J. H. Evans, Nat. Bank of Commerce, Omaha. 


, NEW JERSEY. 
Augustus L. Revere, First National Bank, 
Morristown. 
George F. Kroehl, First National Bank, As- 
bury Park. 
Rowland J. Dutton, Burlington Savings In- 
stitution, Burlington. 


NEW MEXICO. 
W. H. Byerts, Byerts’ Bank, Socorro. 
L. H. Brown, Bank of Deming, Deming. 
NEW YORK. 


Richard R. Hunter, Union Savings Bank, 
Mamaroneck, 

Cornelius A. Pugsley, Westchester County 

National Bank, Peekskill. 








Bradford Rhodes, Mamaroneck Bank, Ma. 
maroneck, 

William C. Cornell, City Bank, Buffalo. 

J. F. Ellsworth, Queens County Bank, Long 
Island City. 

W.H. Rainey, National Union Bank, Kin. 
derkook. 

Alvah Trowbridge, National Bank of North 
America, New York. 

Josepb C. Hendrix, National Union Bank, 
New York. 

E. W. Voorhees, New York Savings Bank, 
New York. 

C. D. Steurer, publisher *“*American Banker,” 
New York. 

F. Howard Hooke, “The Financier,’ New 
York. 

Norman H. Becker, Exchange National 
Bank, Seneca Falls. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


James G, Brown, Citizens’ National Bank, 
Raleigh. 
OHIO. 


E, M. Buel, Barberton Savings Bank, Bar- 
berton. 

A. H. Johnson, Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Oberlin. 

R. McCurdy, First Nat. Bank, Youngstown. 

William A. Graham, Citizens’ Bank, Sidney. 

C. E. Heiser, Second Nat. Bank, Hamilton, 

H. E. Green, Cleveland Nat. Bank, Cleveland. 

M. M. White, Fourth Nat. Bank, Cincinnati. 

B. P. Scott, Citizens’ National Bank, New 
Philadelphia. 

G. M. McKelvey, Commercial National Bank, 
Youngstown. 

Charles J. Wick, Wick Nationa] Bank, 
Youngstown. 

W. H. Allen, Waynesville National Bank, 
Waynesville. 

James B. Hoge, Lorain Savings and Banking 
Company, Loraine. 

A. E. Adams, Dollar Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Youngstown. , 

E. H. Miller, Highland County Bank, Green- 
field. 

—, Langmadie, First National Bank, North 
Baltimore. 

E. W. Savage, Marine Nat. Bank, Ashtabula. 

W.C. Wachs, German National Bank, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Jacob Babst, Babst Bkg. House, Crestline. 

Edward R. McKee, First National Bank, 
Chillicothe. 

W. P. Stamm, Equitable National Bank, 
Cincinnati. 

Daniel Geiger, Western Reserve National 
Bank, Warren. 

W. F. Smith, Dollar Sav. Bank, Painesville. 

Harley Barnes, Geneva Sav. Bank Geneva. 

Charles E. Niles, First Nat. Bank, Findlay. 


OKLAHOMA. 


C. L. Engle, Citizens’ State Bank, E] Reno. 
J. H. Wheeler, Bank of Commerce, Oklaho- 
ma City. 
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John Grattan, Grant County Bank, Medford. 
U. C. Guss, Bank of Ind. Territory, Guthrie. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Robert Wardrop, Tradesmens’ Nat. Bank, 
Pittsburg. 

E. C. Hoag, Commercial Bank, Titusville. 

D. McK. Lloyd, People’s Savings Bank Pitts- 
burg. 

Alfred G. Saeger, Lehigh Valley Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company, Allentown. 

Cc. F. Schaefer, United States National Bank, 
Pittsburg. 

w. R. Christian, Lincoln National Bank, 
Pittsburg. 

E. R. Baldinger, Dollar Savings Fund and 
Trust Company, Allegheny. 

W.S. Brown, Danville Nat. Bank, Danville. 

E. T. Norton, First Nat. Bank, Connellsville. 

John J. Foulkrod, Manayunk Nat. Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

J. A. Amstrong, Second Nationa] Bank, Con- 
nelisville. 

George Sheppard, Third Nat. Bank, Pitts- 
burg. 

C. 8. Seamans, Dime Deposit and Discount 
Bank, Scranton. 

C. M. W. Keck, Allentown National Bank, 
Allentown. 

A, K. DeWitt, First Nat. Bank, Plymouth. 

A. Hansl, Citizens’ Nat. Bank, Pittsburg. 

Charles R. Fenderick, Real Estate Savings, 
Pittsburg. 

A.H. Patterson, Duquesne National Bank, 
Pittsburg. 

Joseph A. Herron, Alexander & Co., Monon- 
gahela, 

Edward H. Reninger, Lehigh Valley Trust 
Safe Deposit Company, Allentown. 

C, A. Kunkel, Mechanics’ Bank, Harrisburg. 

James H. Willock, Second National Bank, 
ortamniny 

Hartman er, Merchants’ National Bank, 
peer 

Fred. Foerge, Iron and Glass Dollar 
eat Bank, Pittsburg. 

J. W. Hawley, First National Bank, Media. 

T. P. Day, People’s Nat. Bank, Pittsb 

8, fie Se First National Bank. 5 aS 
ngdon 

William Hackett, Easton Nat. Bank, Easton. 

.D. Van Horn, First Nat. Bank, Wellsboro. 

BJ. Woodward, Tenth National "Bank, Phil- 
adelphia. 

T. § Scatterzood, Delaware County National 

nk, r, 

H.C, McEldowney. Pittsburg National Bank 
of Commerce, tsburg 

a W. Taylor, City Sav. ‘Bank, Pittsburg. 

W. Z. McLear, Fourth St. National Bank, 
Philadelphia. 

Francis Weiss, Lehigh Valley National Bank, 
Bethlehem. 

0. C. Burgdorf, German National Bank, 
Pittsburg. 

J. B, Finley. People’s —_y Monongahela. 

W. B. Meyers, First Nat. Bank, Bethlehem. 

8. M. McElroy, Citizens’ Nat. Pittsburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


G. F. Stebbins, Bank of Spearfish, Spearfish. 
W. A. Mackay, Daly & Mackay, Madison. 
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TENNESSEE. 


J. P. Edrington, State Nat. Bank, Memphis. 
John W. Faxon, First National Bank, Chat- 
tanooga. 
F. A, Patti, Bank of Winchester, Winchester. 
Jesse L. Rogers, Holston National Bank, 
Knoxville. 
TEXAS. 


A. R. Hann, Exchange Nat. Bank, Denton. 
M., Lasker, First National Bank, Galveston. 
H. F. Moore, First National Bank, Crockett. 
John R. Griffin, First National Bank, Itasca. 
W. H. Rivers, Bank of Ejgin, Elgin. 
L. Simpson, Gainesville Nat. Bank Gaines- 
ville. 
William Worsham, First Nat. Bank, Gaines- 
ville. 
Charles F. Smith, First Nat. Bank, McGregor. 
W.R. Wood, First National Bank, Paris. 
J. Z. Miller, Hall & Co., Temple. 
M, B. Loyd, First Nat. Bank, Fort Worth. 
T. J. Groce, Galveston National Bank, Gal- 
veston, 
UTAH. 


George M. Cannon, Zion’s Savings and Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City. 
L. 8. Hills, Deseret National Bank, Salt Lake 
City. 
VIRGINIA. 


Caldwell Hardy, Norfolk National Bank, 
Norfolk. 

W. G. Elliott, Norfolk Bank for Savings and 
Trusts, Norfolk. 


Alex. Hamilton, Petersburg Savings and In- 
surance ager, he Petersburg. 
— C. Bryan, C. W. Branch & Co., Rich- 


ond. 
Charles Elliott, Thomas Branch & Co., Rich- 


J ohn 1 P. “Branch, Merchants’ National Bank, 
Richmond. 
WASHINGTON. 


Edwin T. Coman, First Nat. Bank, Colfax. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
“oo Hornor, Traders’ National Bank, Clarks- 


J. E. = First Nat. Bank, Fairmont. 
B. Kanawaha Valley Bank, 


C. L. inown. Bank of Ravenswood, Ravens- 
wood, 


WISCONSIN. 


R. H. Hackett, Nat. Union Bank, Oshkosh. 

W. D. Hollister, Citizens’ Bank, Delavan. 

S a Hay, National Bank of Oskosh, Oshkosh. 
Cott fin, Wisconsin Bankers’ Associa- 

i Eau Claire. 

— at an First Nat. Bank, Kenosha. 

H. ach, First Nat. Bank, Kaukauna. 

Geor rEe H. Tt bty , First Nat. Bank, Kenos 

Jack Isley, Marshall & Tisley, Milwaukee, 


WYOMING. 


Harry B. Henderson, Bank of Newcastle, 
Newcastle 
George H. Goble, Rock Springs Nat. Bank, 
Rock Springs. 
“a G. Hay, Stock Growers’ Nat, Bank, 
eyenn 
J.C. Davin, ‘First National Bank, Rawlings. 
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This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—The North American Trust Company has established a branch office at Santiago de 
Cuba, and has been designated as fiscal agent of the Government at that place. 

Mr. Samuel M. Jarvis, Vice-President of the company, who recently returned from San. 
tiago, had the following to say in regard to the conditions prevailing there: 

“ Citizens are now opening their stores, and there is a general revival of business. Many 
of the United States soldiers were paid off before leaving the port for home, and many of 
them purchased relics and preseats, and this put considerable of our money into circulation, 
In the vicinity of Santiago are iron mines, which will soon be in operation again. They em- 
ploy from 2,000 to 5,000 persons. The country is generally agricultural, and as soon as the 
people can again raise crops a more stable feeling wil) prevail. The greatest sugar planta- 
tions on the island are within a short distance of Santiago and Guantanamo. There are coal 
deposits within nine miles of Santiago which have not been worked for some time. 

With the advent of American money and enterprise and the establishment of a stable 
government, there will be excellent opportunities for investors on conservative lines. At 
present the heat and other climatic conditions are unfavorable to Americans. Between No- 
vember ] and March 1 is the most desirable time to visit the island. The climate is then com. 
fortable.” 


—John Greenough, for many years a member of the Stock Exchange firm of Poor & 
Greenough, has retired from that firm and also from active business. C. E. Berner, who has 
been in the employ of the firm for a long time, has been admitted to general partnership. 


—George M. Coffin, for many years Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, has resigned to 
accept the position of Vice-President of the Phenix National Bank. 

Mr. Coffin has beenin the Comptroller’s office since 1886, when he was appointed by Comp- 
troller Trenholm as teller. Comptroller Trenholm, recognizing his business ability and finan- 
cial talent, after a few months’ service promoted him to be chief of the issue division. In 
1888 he was transferred to the head of the division of reports, including the supervision of 
examiners’ reports. 

Appointed as a Democrat, Mr. Coffin was the only chief of division retained by the Har- 
rison Administration under Comptrollers Lacey and Hepburn, and he remained at the head 
of the reports’ division until 1896, when, on recommendation‘of Comptroller Eckels, he was 
promoted to Deputy Comptroller, it being the first time in the history of the office that this 
important position was filled by promotion. His career as Deputy Comptroller has been es- 
pecially successful and efficient. His judgment and advice have been followed in many an 
important action in connection with the management of affairs of the National banks of the 
country. 

Mr. Coffin is the author of a number of works on financial questions and the affairs of 
National banks, among them ‘“‘A Handbook for National Bank Officers,” which has gone 
through several editions, and “ Silver and Common Sense,’’ a document written as an argu- 
ment for the gold standard, and extensively used in the campaign of 1896. 

The Phenix Bank was organized over eighty years ago as a State bank, and was converted 
into a National bank in 1866. It has a capital of $1,000,000, a surplus of $200,000, and is located 
at 49 Wall street. 

The bank is to be congratulated in securing the services of a man of Mr. Coffin’s ability 
and experience, and he is also fortunate in becoming associated with the management of a 
bank of such high standing. 

—The receipts of the New York Post Office during August from all sources were $597,- 
931.94, as against $567,215.63 in the corresponding period last year, an increase of five and one- 
half per cent. 

—A decision of interest to bankers was recently rendered by Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner Scott. The Commissioner holds that bank checks drawn in this country on a foreign 
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pank or banker, payable at sight or on demand, are subject to the same stamp tax as bank 
checks drawn in this country upon a domestic bank, In other words, such checks must bear 
atwo-cent stamp, When the new law went into effect the N tiona) City Bank, under advice 
of counsel, issued checks upon balance: to its credit with foreign bankers, offering only a 
two-cent revenue stamp. This was criticised, and the Collector held that such checks should 
be stamped as foreign bills of exchange, viz., at the rate of four cents per $100. The National 
City Bank thereafter stamped checks in accordance with this ruling, but asked a construc- 
tion of the law from the Department at Washington. The decision of the Commissioner 
therefore sustains the bank, 

—The Twelfth Ward Savings Bank at 231 West One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street, has 
changed its name to the Empire City Savings Bank. The change was made because of the 
confusion arising from the similarity of the old name to that of another bank on the same 
street. 

—Benjamin Strong, Jr., has been appointed Assistant Secretary of the Atlantic Trust Co. 

—Rudolph Kleybolte & Co. have removed to No. 1 Nassau St. 

—Loomis L. White, who joined the Stock Exchange in 1856, has sold his seat to W. B. 
DeHaven. 

—Max Jagerhuber, President of the ** Textile America”? Publishing Co., has been elected 
a director of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. 


—David H. Moffat, President of the First National Bank, Denver, Colo., returned to the 
city recently from a trip to Europe. Before beginning his trip, he was a guest of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, where the head waiter, who had known Mr. Moffat’s father, remarked to him 
that he had long wished to visit Europe. Mr. Moffat promptly offered to pay the expenses of 
the journey and his salary for six weeks. The offer was accepted, and the millionaire bank 
President and the hotel waiter saw Europe together. Mr. Moffat began his business career 
as messenger in a New York bank at the age of fifteen. Heis now one of the very wealthy 
men of the country. 

NEW HNGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—On August 25 Henry A. Tenney was promoted from the position of paying 
teller of the Globe National Bank to be Assistant Cashier. Mr. Tenney has been in the bank- 
ing business all his life. Soon after leaving school he entered the Suffolk Bank, and later 
was for a time with what is now the Boston National Bank. He entered the Globe National 
Bank in January, 1865, and has been its paying teller until his appointment as Assistant 
Cashier. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


Enterprising New Yorkers.—J. B. Jones, of Wellsville, N. Y., Vice-President of the 
First National Bank of that place, and W. H. Crandall, President of the University Bank of 
Alfred, N. Y., and a director in several others, have made application to the Comptroller of 
the Currency at Washington, D.C., to establish the American National Bank at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, immediately after peace has been declared between this country and Spain. 

Their application has been accepted. They have applied to make the capital stock of the 
amount of $500,000, and while the bank may not have this amount in capital stock at the out- 
sct, their charter gives them the privilege to increase when they see fit. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—The Diamond National Bank will begin next spring the erection of a 
ten-story fire-proof building on its present site, to cost $125,000. 


Two Veteran Bankers.—Joshua Pratt of the Sherburne (N. Y.) National Bank, who is 
still living and is President of the bank, though over eighty years old, has stood almost daily 
at the counter, until within a few months back. His service as President has been from its 
formation in 1865, previous to which he had done private banking business for some years. 

John R. Van Wagenen, President of the First National Bank, Oxford, N. Y., has been in 
the service of that bank since its formation, first as Assistant Cashier, then as Cashier and 
for a number of years past as President. The bank was formed in 1864, and Mr. Van Wagenen 
passed his thirty-fourth anniversary in the service a short time ago. : 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The Commercial Bank removed on August 1 to its new quarters in the 
University Block. 

The banking apartments are located on the northeast corner of the first floor of the 
building and may be reached by the elevators or by the elegant marble stairway extending 
from the entrance. The main banking room is very attractive in appearance. It contains 
1,765 square feet of floor space and is lighten by eight windows, each 18 x 174 feet. 

The entrance to the bank is through a door at ti.e top of the stairway, reaching a rotunda 
about eighteen feet in diameter. The floor is constructed of a beautiful mosaic marble, and 
all the furnishings are in perfect harmony. A short distance to the left of the entrance is a 
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consulting room, equipped with everything necessary for comfort and convenience, Aq. 
joining this, at the northwest corner of the apartments, is the President’s room and next to 
it is the Cashier’s room, both elegantly and comfortably furnished. 

Four immense marble pillars extend from floor to ceiling in the lobby of the room, which 
is considered one of the finest in Central New York. The pillars, decorated with gold trim. 
mings at the top, practically mark the dividing line between the lobby and the rest of the 
room. The desks are arranged around the northeast and south sides, The cages are furnished 
with elegant brass railings, giving the clerks ample protection. The wainscoating beneath 
the desks is marble, and all the woodwork in the room is mahogany... 

The safes and vaults are of the strongest and most approved designs, and the entire 
equipment of the bank is modern and in keeping with the progressive management which 
characterizes the institution. 

At present the Commercial Bank has a capital of $250,000. Its net undivided profits are 
$63,196.91, although for every year after the first two since its organization it has paid six per 

cent, dividends on its stock. Its total deposits by the last report are given as $742,982.01. It 
was organized in 1891, and first had its place of business in the Larned Block, where it re. 
mained until it moved into its new quarters. 

The bank was organized by a number of business men and capitalists, and its stock is 
now held by about eighty different persons, including a number of the stockholders and 
officers of other local banks. It is a business men’s bank. The late Henry J. Mowry was the 
first President. He was succeeded by Hendrick 8S. Holden, who was its first Vice-President, 
George M. Barnes, its first Secretary, was made Vice-President. Anthony Lamb has been its 
Cashier since its organization. Lewis D. Holmes is teller; 8. Howard Fyler, individual book. 
keeper; William H. Hemens, general bookkeeper; George A. Lamb, discount clerk; Alfred 
L. Wise, collection clerk; Edward Kaufman, messenger, and Miss M. Z. Kimball, steno- 
grapher. 


Albany, N. Y.—The Merchants’ National Bank expects shortly to occupy its new bank- 
ing rooms now being prepared for it in the Tweddle Building. The new quarters will be 
modern in every respect, and will be designed to meet all the demands of comfort, conveni- 
ence and security. 


Bank Keduces Capital.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the First National Bank, 
of Carthage, N. Y., the capital stock was reduced from $100,000 to $50,000. 


Philadelphia.—Control of the Citizens’ Trust and Surety Co. has been secured by New 
York capitalists. It is reported that a new building will be erected, the capital increased, 
and several branches will be established. 


—The capital of the Union Trust Co. has been reduced from $1,000,000 to $500,000, the par 
value of the shares being reduced to $50. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Bank Title Changed.—The Gregory-Heath Banking and Mercantile Co., of Lancaster, 
8. C., has changed its name to the Farmers’ Banking and Mercantile Co. 


Nashville Tenn.—N. P. Lesueur, formerly Assistant Cashier of the American National 
Bank, is now Cashier in place of the late A. W. Harris. Mr. Lesueur had worked himself up 
gradually through all the different positions, and is well qualified for the responsibilities of 
his present office. 

—The directors of the Fourth National Bank propose to reduce the capital from $1,000,00 
to $600,000. Stockholders are offered $120 for each share surrendered. 


North Carolina Bankers’ Association.—The second annual convention of this associa- 
tion met at Charlotte, August10. James A. Bell made the address of welcome, which was 
responded to by Joseph G. Brown, President of the Citizens’ National Bank, of Kalcigh. 
Thomas H. Battle, President of the Bank of Rocky Mount, made his annual address as presi- 
dent of the association. 

At the second day’s session addresses were made by 8. Wittowsky, of Charlotte, and W. A. 
Blair, of Winston. The following officers were elected and installed for the ensuing year: 
President, W. A. Blair, of Winston; first vice-president, Thomas W. Dewey, of Newberne; 
second vice-president, Joseph G. Brown, of Raleigh; third vice-president, George W. Mont- 
castle, of Lexington; secretary and treasurer, John M. Miller, Jr., of Charlotte. Executive 
Committee—W. A. Blair, of Winston; W. A. Hunt, of Henderson; W. E. Borden, of Golds- 
boro; J. P. Sawyer, of Asheville; A. G. Brenizer, of Charlotte. Joseph G. Brown, of Raleigh, 
was elected a delegate to the American Bankers’ Association. 

In the afternoon the bankers were shown the city’s cotton factories, cotton mills, and 
other points of interest. Of the 101 banks in North Carolina, thirty-three are members of 
the association. 
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Georgia Banking Laws.—Pursuant to a law passed by the last Legislature of Georgia, 
Governor Atkinson appointed a commission to revise the banking laws of the State. The 
commissioners are: Hon. Martin V. Calvin, of Richmond, from the House; Hon. Thomas 
Swift, of Elbert, from the House; Hon. Thomas B, Stewart, of Henry, from the Senate; 
Mr. W. S. Witham and Captain T. B. Neal, of Fulton, from the State at large. 

While the banks of Georgia are now well managed, itis thought that the banking laws 
should be consolidated and perhaps amended. 


New Orleans, La.—The building of the Whitney National Bank, of this city, presents 
about as compact and solid an example of bank architecture as one would wish tosee. This 
outward sign of solidity is borne out by an examination of the report of the institution. 
Shortly after the bank was organized, in 1883, the deposits were $373,400; they are now about 
$4,600,000. In the last ten years the deposits have more than doubled. Its capital stock is 
$400,000, surplus, $925,000 and undivided profits, $38,000. 

Mr. James T. Hayden, President of the bank, presented a paper at the recent convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, which will be found in full elsewhere in this number. 


Richmond, Va.—The Merchants’ National Bank, of this city, is one of the progressive 
panks of the South. Its growth may be realized by the increase in the surplus and profits 
from $107,700 in 1887 to $286,800 in 1897, and the increase in the deposits during the same period 
from $1,491,800 to $2,194,800. This bank directs the attention of its customers to the fact that 
currency may be shipped by insured registered mail at about one-half the rate charged by 
express companies. 


WHASTEHERN STATES. 


Banks to Consolidate.—The Deposit Bank, of Owensboro, Ky., and the Owensboro 
National Bank have arranged to consolidate their business under the title of the National 
Deposit Bank of Owensboro. Their united assets will be about $1,700,000 and deposits about 
$1,000,000. It is expected that the capital will be from $300,000 to $350,000. 

Expects to Reorganize.— Advices from the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Piedmont, 
Mo., which was reported closed in last month’s MAGAZINE, state that the closing of the bank 
was voluntary, and that it is expected a reorganization will be effected in the near future. 


Louisville, Ky.—The German Bank will probably extend its charter for thirty years and 
reduce the capital from $300,000 to $250,000. The stock sells ata premium of $107 above the 
par value, and the reduction is due to the legislation of Kentucky which is gradually driving 
banking capital into other lines of business. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—On August 17 the Central National Bank, capital $300,000, consoli- 
dated its business with the Wisconsin National Bank, capital $1,000,000. Geo. G. Houghton, 
President of the Central National, becomes a director in the Wisconsin National, and Her- 
man Wolf, Cashier of the former bank, becomes Assistant Cashier of the latter institution. 


Bank Capital Reduced.—The First National Bank, of Mankato, Minn., will reduce its 
capital from $150,000 to $100,000. 

Bank Reorganized.—The Winnebago City (Minn.) State Bank has changed owners and 
will be reorganized as a State bank with $25,000 capital. 


Chicago, Lll.—Mr. John Farson, who returned recently from the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at Denver, gave his impressions of his visit to the Chicago 
“Tribune.” He said that, in his opinion, the silver sentiment in Colorado was not so strong 
asit was. This he attributed to the increase in the value of agricultural products and to the 
large output of gold in the State. With regard to the people of Colorado, he said: “Ido 
not think there isa more loyal people in the United States, more interested in the general 
welfare of our country,and more in touch with the condition of the times, than are the 
people of this State.” 

Large Liabilities, Small Assets.—Rev. J. D. Knox, formerly a well-known banker, of 
Topeka, Kans., has gone into the bankruptcy court, asking relief from his debts, which aggre- 
gate over $500,000. His assets, within reach of creditors, do not exceed $50. The assets repre- 
sent his equity in a couple of town lots on the outskirts of Topeka. 

Michigan Bank Robbed.—The Union Bank, of Richland, Mich., was robbed of about 
$10,000 in cash and notes by burglars, August 4. The safe of the bank was completely 
wrecked, 

Ex-Banker Acquitted.—After a trial lasting ten days in the United States court, the 
jury, fifteen minutes after taking the case, acquitted H. F. Salyards, ex-President, of the 
charge of wrecking the First National Bank at Minot, N. D., in 1896. 


Iowa Banks Prosperous.—Recent statement of the condition of the State and Savings 
banks of Iowa show total deposits, $60,000,000—an increase of $14,000,000 in the past year. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE. 


New Bank in Wyoming.—The Platte Valley Bank was recently incorporated at Sara. 
toga, Wyoming, with $10,000 capital stock. 

San Francisco.—Daniel Cole has succeeded A. T. Spotts as coiner at the San Francisco 
Mint. During the four years ended August 31 this mint coined $153,697,854, of which more 
than $125,000,000 was gold of Pacific coast production. The coinage for the month amounted 
to $8,160,000, breaking all previous records in the United States. September is expected to 
make a still better showing, as more gold from the Klondike and Australia is expected in the 
form of nuggets and sovereigns, which is to be converted rapidly into United States money, 


—The Sixth Annual Convention of the California Bankers’ Association was held in this 
city September 15, 16 and 17. 
















CANADA. 
A New Trust Co.—Prominent Canadian capitalists are organizing the National Trust 
Company at Toronto, with $1,000,000 capital. 
Montreal.—The Bank of Ottawa is to open a branch in this city. This is the third bank 
to open a branch in Montreal since the beginning of the present year. 


Appointed Manager.—J. Siegel, late of the Hamburg Packet Co., Montreal, has been 
appointed Manager of the branch of the Union Bank of Canada at Gretna, Manitoba, 

















Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Illinois.—The Bank of Waverly suspended on August 11 with liabilities estimated at 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Kansas.—On August 8 the State Bank Commissioner was notified that owing to the difii- 
culty of making profitable loans, the Eastern Cowley Banking Co., of Burden, and J. D, 
Harpster, of Willis, had gone into voluntary liquidation. 

—The Kansas Loan and Trust Company, of Topeka, lately known as the Trust Company 
of America, failed September 2. The liabilities are estimated at $400,000, assets at $1,200,000, 
This is one of the oldest and largest loan companies in Kansas. Upon the application of 
John R. Mulyane, John Marion and W. H. Rossington, T. B. Sweet and G. H. Whitcomb 
were named Receivers. 

—The Receiver of Thomas Kirby’s Bank, of Abilene, reported on August 15 that he had 
enough funds on hand to pay a dividend of forty per cent. on claims amounting to $230,000. 
ee It is thought that depositors will finally receive about seventy-five per cent. 
ay Maryland.—A dividend of fifty-two per cent. has been declared in favor of the cred- 
he itors of the South Baltimore Bank. 

Michigan.—Arrangements have been made to pay creditors of the Sault Ste. Marie Na- 
tional Bank, by assessment of stockholders and sale of the bank’s assets. 

—The State Bank Commissioner placed the State Bank of Midland in voluntary liquida- 
tion recently. Depositors have been secured. 

Minnesota.—The Fillmore County Bank, at Preston, was recently wrecked by the 
Cashier, who confessed the theft of the bank’sdeposits. Hisdefalcation is estimated at more 
than $100,000. 

Mississippi.—The Bank of Rosedale closed August 12, and the Cashier is said to have dis- 
appeared, and his accounts are reported $8,000 short. 

New Hampshire.—Receiver Fuller, of the National Granite State Bank, of Exeter, 
has declared a final dividend of 11 6-10 per cent. (making a total of 51 6-10 per cent.) to thede- 
positors of that institution. The bank was wrecked by the embezzlement of Warren Put- 
nam, ex-President of the institution, who is now in prison. 

New York.—James H. Rand, of North Tonawanda, placed his banking business in liqui- 
dation August 16. 

Wisconsin.—The Receiver of the Commercial Bank, Milwaukee, announces that he has 
funds ready to pay a twenty per cent. dividend to creditors. 




















































Useful for Bankers.—The best advertisement fora banker is a good calendar. The 
Chicago Envelope Clasp Co. at Buchanan, Mich., is offering very fine ones, for one or two 
years, to bankers all over the United States at favorable rates. See their advertisement in 
another place. 



















NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new Nationa) 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 

5132—Lincoln County National Bank, Stanford, Kentucky. Capital, $100,000. 

5133—First National Bank, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

5134—National Union Bank, Rock Hill, South Carolina. Capital, $120,000. 

5135—First National Bank, Traer, Iowa. Capita), $100,000. 

5136—People’s National Bank, Dover, New Jersey. Capital, $50,000. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 

National Bank of Sydney, Iowa; by A. F. Metelman, et al. 

Fannin County National Bank, Bonham, Texas; by J. W. Russell, et al. 

First National Bank, Chickasha, Indian Territory; by J. H. Tuttle, et al. 

City National Bank, Harrisburg, Illinois; by William M. Gregg, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. KANSAS. 

ENTERPRISE—J. E. & W. E. Henderson. | WALNUT—Walnut State Bank. 
COLORADO. | KENTUCKY. 
FarRPLAY—Bank of Fairplay: (branch of | STANFORD—Lincoln County National Bank 
the Bank of Alma); Pres., J. H. Singleton; | (successor to Farmers’ Bank and Trust 


Co.); capital, $100,000; Pres., Samuel H. 
Shanks; Cas., J. B. Owsley; Asst. Cas., W. 


Cas., A. A. Dollison, 
FLORIDA, 


STARKE—Commercial Bank ; capital $20,000; | M. Bright. 
Cas., N. W. Hackett; Asst. Cas., J. W. | MICHIGAN. 
Morgan. | BELLEVILLE—Bank of Belleville; capital, 
. GEORGIA. $5,000; Cas., Harry S. German. 


HARRISVILLE—Alcona County Bank. 
MINNESOTA. 

DopGE CENTER— Dodge County Bank. 

LAMBERTON—State Bank ; capital, $25,000. 

SILVER LAKE—Bank of Silver Lake. 

WINNEBAGO CiTy—Winnebago City State 


DuBLIN—Laurens Banking Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H. H. Smith; Vice-Pres., T. 
W. Garbutt; Cas., F. H. Robertson. 

DouGgLAs—Bank of Douglas. 

ILLINOIS. 

BeEAsoN—Geo. A. Curry & Bros. 


CHEBANSE—Chebanse Bank. Bank (successor to Winnebago City Bank); 
DunDEE—Dundee Bank. capital, $25,000; Pres. G. D. Eygabroad; 
MEDORA—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; Cas., N. C. Peterson; Asst. Cas., E. C. 
Pres., James F. Still; Cas., C. W. Tietsort. Moulton. 
INDIANA. MISSISSIPPI. 
UPLAND -Grant County Bank. HATTIESBURG—State Banking and Trust Co.; 
IOWA. capital, $100,000, 


CALLENDER—Bank of Callender; (successor | J°NESTOWN—Bank of Jonestown; capital, 


to F. D. Calkins Banking and Lumber Co.); $75,000. 


: - < MISSOURI. 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. O. : ne A. FF ; 
Pits se 7 ee NS the HF G1iBBs—Gibbs Savings Bank; capital, $10,000; 


Doon—Bank of ’ : : Pres., Daniel Crawford ; Cas.,W. W. Weber. 
alan Doon; capital, $10,000; Pres., | .arnon—Bank of Sheldon; capital, $10,000: 


MERRILL—Bank of Merrill; Pres., Randolph Presg., I. W. Conkling; Cas., W. G. Jones. 


Payne; Vice-Pres., W. W. Payne; Cas., W. MONTANA. 

J. Lawrence, TWIN BripGEs—Bank of Twin Bridges; cap- 
SWALESDALE—Bank of Swalesdale (J. T. ital, $25,000. 

Jenkens), NEBRASKA. 


TRAER—First National Bank (successor to | PLATTSMOUTH—Parmele Savings Bank ; cap- 
Brooks & Moore); capital, $100,000; Pres., ital, $25,000; Pres., A. M. Modisett; Vice- 
James Wilson ; Cas., R. H. Moore. | Pres., H. A. Dawson ;Cas., H.C. Dall. 

14 
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RUSHVILLE—Stockman’s Bank. 

St. PAuL—First State Bank (successor to 
First Nutional Bank). 

NEW JERSEY. 

DovEeR—People’s National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., James H. Simpson; Cas., 
Wilbur F. Morrow. 

NEW YORE. 

New Yorx«—Lawton, Flint & Co., 15 Broad 
St.——E. S. Mendels, Jr., & Co., 6 Wall St. 
OHIO. 

AUBURNDALE — Auburndale Savings Bank 
Co.; Pres., F. D. Suydam; Cas., F. E. South- 
ard. 

CoLumBus — City Deposit Bank; capital, 
$50,000. 

MEDINA — Medina County National Bank; 
Pres., B. H. Wood; Cas., B. Hendrickson. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
MIFFLINTOWN—Juniata Valley Nat. Bank 
(successor to Juniata Valley Bank); capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., Louis E. Atkinson; Cas., 

T. Van Irwin. 

New BLOOMFIELD—First National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., William C. Pomeroy; 
Cas., James T. Alter. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Rock H1iLu—National Union Bank: capital, 
$120,000; Pres., W. L. Roddy; Cas., R. Lee 
Kerr. 

TENNESSEE. 

J AMESTOWN—Fentress County Savings Bank: 
capital $10,000. 

TEXAS. 

Roby—Fisher County Bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
SALEM—Salem Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres, 
G. Payne; Vice-Pres., W. W. Jamieson; Cas, 
8. H. White. 
WYOMING. 
SARATOGA — Platte Valley Bank; capital, 
$10,000. 


CANADA. 

MANITOBA. 
RussELL—Dudley, Leese & Seaith. 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
Wo.LFBorRo—Union Bank of Halifax; Wn. 
C. Harvey, Acting Agent. 
ONTARIO. 

TORONTO—Natioaal Trust Co.; organizing. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

BESSEMER—Percy T. Whilden & Co.; title 
changes to Bank of Commerce; W. P. Gol- 
son, Cas. 

BIRMINGHAM—First National Bank; J. H. 
Barr, Acting Cas. in place of Tom O. Smith. 
——Berney National Bank; C. M. William- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

GADSDEN—First National Bank: 8S. W. Rid- 
dle, Pres. in place of W. H. Simmons. 

ALASKA. 

JuNEAU—First National Bank; C. M. Sum- 

mers, Cas. in place of W. H. Eddy. 
CALIFORNIA. 

HAYWARDS— Bank of Haywards; William 
F. Goad, Pres., deceased. 

WoopDLAND—Bank of Woodland; John D. 
Stephens, Pres., deceased. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD— Charter Oak National Bank; 
Robert C. Glazier, Asst. Cas. 

WATERBURY — Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank; 
David B. Hamilton, Pres., deceased. 

DELAWARE. 

SmyrRNA—National Bank of Smyrna; David 
J. Cummins, Pres., deceased. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTTN—Washington Loan and Trust 
Co.; Andrew Parker, Treas. in place of 
John R. Carmody, resigned; Robert A. 
Chester, Asst. Treas. 

GEORGIA. 


“LavontA—Bank of Lavonia; capital, $25,- 


000; W. S. Witham, Pres.; E. K. Farmer, 
Cas. 




















ILLINOIS. 

BEARDSTOWN — First State Bank; Henry 
Garm, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

CuicaGo—Oakland National Bank of Hyde 
Park; L. S. Kenicott, Asst. Cas. 

East St. Lours—First National Bank; Jno. 
J. McKean, Jr., Acting Cas. during ab- 
sence of J. M. Woods, Cas. 

PITTSFIELD—First National Bank; Clark P. 
Chapman, Pres., deceased. 

RUSHVILLE — Bank of Schuyler County; 
Thomas Wilson, Pres., deceased. 

STAUNTON—Wall & Panhorst; H. W. Wall, 
deceased. 

TuscoLa—First National Bank; F, W. Han- 
mett, Cas. in place of E. B. Rogers. 

INDIANA. 

GOSHEN—Salem Bank; John W., Irwin, pro- 

prietor, deceased. 


| HartForD City—Blackford County Bank; 


Charles W. Cole, Asst. Cas., resigned. 
INDIANAPOLIS—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Christian F, Bals, director, deceased. 
MuNcCIE — Merchants’ Nationa) Bank; 010 
Asst. Cas. in place of A. L. Shideler. 
IOWA. 
BRIDGEWATER—Adair County Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Lewis Linebarger, Pres., 
A. A. Wright, Cas.; 8S. E. Wright, Asst. Cas. 
Des Mornes—Des Moines National Bank; 
Henry Riegelman, director, resigned. 
Doon—German Savings Bank ; reported will 
reopen, 
KANSAS. 
ARKANSAS City — Farmers’ State Bank; 
Geo. A. Kimmell, Cas., deccased. 











Atcu1son—Atchison National Bank; Milton 
Barratt, Pres., deceased. 

EL DorApo—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; Robert H. Hazlett, Pres. in 
place of N. F. Frazier; A, E. Nuttle, Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. H. Gardner; H. H. 
Gardner, Cas.in place of Ed. C. Ellet; W. 
F. Benson, Asst. Cas. in place of Jno. T. 
Evans. 

SenEcA—National Bank of Seneca; James 
H. Gleason, Cas. in place of J. A. Gilchrist; 
Ray A. Thompson, Asst. Cas. in place of 
James H. Gleason. 


KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT—Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky ; 
A. W. Overton, Cas. in place of Grant 
Green, deceased. 

LEXINGTON—Third National Bank; J. H. 
Shropshire, Cas., retired. 

MILTONVALE—Drovers’ State Bank; J. W. 
Catlin, Pres.; Jno. B. Morris, Cas, 

Ness City—Citizens’ State Bank; J. C. Hop- 
per, Pres.; John Engle, Cas.; Estella Platts, 
Asst. Cas. 

OWENSBORO—Deposit Bank ani Owensboro 
National Bank; to be consolidated under 
title of National Deposit Bank. 

RUSSELLVILLE—Bank of Russellville; arti- 
cles filed asking for reduction of capital 
stock to $40,000. 

WILLIAMSTOWN—Bank of Williamstown; 
capital stock reduced from $100,000 to $50,- 
000. 

MAINE. 

GARDINER— Merchants’ National Bank; Ce- 
lon LeB. Gooden, Pres. in place of David 
Dennis; no Vice-Pres. in place of A. M. 
Spear. 

MARYLAND. 

CRISFIELD — Somerset Savings Bank and 
Loan Association; J. L. Carman, Vice- 
Pres. in place of Washington Bowie. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ApAMs—Greylock National Bank; Job Kelly 
Anthony, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Roston—Old Boston National Bank; Henry 
W. Pickering, director, deceased.—Lin- 
coln National Bank; Frank M. Ames, di- 
rector, deceased.——Shoe and Leather Na- 
tional Bank; Walter F. Ford, director, 
deceased. 

NortH ADAMS—Berkshire National Bank; 
corporate existence extended until August 
28, 1918. 

NORTH ATTLEBORO—North Attleboro Na- 
tional Bank; Andrew E. Jencks, Cas. in 
place of E. R. Price; no Asst. Cas. in place 
of Andrew E. Jencks. 

SPRINGFIELD—Second National Bank; Wil- 
liam P. Porter, Pres. in place of Gurdon 
Bill; Gurdon Bill, Vice-Pres. 

MICHIGAN. 
CORUNNA— First National Bank; Patrick 


Gallagher, Pres. in place of Wm. D. Gar- 
rison, 


NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 
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DETROIT —First National Bank; A. W. Clark, 
Asst. Cas.— Home Savings Bank; Edwin 
F. Conely, lst Vice-Pres, in place of Joseph 
Taylor, deceased; Ralph Phelps, Jr. and 
Julius W. Haass, elected directors. 

JACKSON—People’s National Bank; B. M. 
DeLamater, Vice-Pres. in place of W. R. 
Reynolds. 

LAPEER—First National Bank; H. D. Rood, 
Pres.; Edmund Brownell, Vice-Pres. in 
place of H. D. Rood. 

TRAVERSE City — First National Bank; Frank 
Welton, Asst. Cas. 

West Bay Ciry—Lumberman’s State Bank ; 
James Davidson, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Spencer O. Fisher. 


MINNESOTA. 

J ANESVILLE— Waseca County Bank; capital, 
$15,000; James Slocum, Jr., Pres.; A. M. 
Slocum, Cas. 

MANKATO—First National Bank; reported 
will reduce capital stock to $100,000. 

Norwoop—Bank of Norwood: Geo. J. Brad- 
ley, Cas. in place of A. M. Slocum. 

HAMMOND—Hammond State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; M. J. Moldoon, Pres.; W. W. 
Churchill, Cas. 


MISSOURI. 

Forest Crry—Bank of Forest City (successor 
to the Frazer & McDonaid Bank); Thomas 
Cottier, Pres.; Erwin M. Austin, Cas. 

HAMILTON— First National Bank; Dan Booth, 
Pres. in place of P. A. Switzer; R. J. Mur- 
phy, Cas. in place of W. W. Anderson; C. A. 
Martin, Asst. Cas. in place of R. J. Murphy. 


NEBRASKA. 
DAVID City—First National Bank; F. E. 
Schaaf, Cas. in place of J. G. Ross. 


NEW. HAMPSHIRE. 
MANCHESTER — Amoskeag Savings Bank; 
Moody Currier, Pres., deceased. 
MitFrorpD—Souhegan National Bank; F. W. 
Sawyer, Cas.in place of F. T. Sawyer, de- 
ceased; no Asst. Cas. in place of F. W. 
Sawyer. 
WINCHESTER—Winchester National Bank; 
J. Grace Alexander, Asst. Cas. 


NEW JERSEY. 
W ASHINGTON—Washington National Bank ; 
R. M. Petty, Vice-Pres. 


NEW YORK. 

BROCKPORT—First National Bank; Geo. C. 
Gordon, Pres., deceased. 

CARTHAGE— First National Bank; capital 
stock reduced from $100,000 to $50,000. 

CLtyDE—First Nat. Bank; William S. Hunt, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Dospss FERRY—Greenburg Savings Bank ; 
Charles E. Storms, Sec. and Treas. 

GRANVILLE— Farmers’ Nat. Bank; H. H. 
Searles, Cas. 

New YorkK—National City Bank; Rosewell 
G. Rolston, director. deceased. —— Van 
Schaick & Co.: J. Heron Crosman, admitted 
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to firm.——Atlantic Trust Co.; Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., Asst. Sec.——Lewis G. Tewks- 
bury & Co.; succeeded by Fitts, Frary & 
Hampson.—— Kerr & Co.; Chauncey F. 
Kerr, deceased.——Poor & Greenough, John 
Greenough, retired from firm; Charles E. 
Berner admitted to firm.——Phenix Nat. 
Bank; Geo. M. Coffin, Vice-Pres.——New 
England Loan and Trust Co.; Wilbur F. 
Bartlett, Sec. and Treas., deceased.—— 
Rudolph Kleybolte & Co.; removed to 1 
Nassau St.—Mechanics and Traders’ Bank; 
Max Jagerhuber, elected director. 

Port JERVIS—First National Bank; Charles 
Brox, Vice-Pres. in place of John B. Lay- 
ton, deceased. 

ROCHESTER—Traders’ National Bank; Simon 
L. Brewster, Pres., deceased. 

OHIO. 

CoLuMBuUsS—Central Ohio Savings Bank and 
Trust Co., C. 8S. Cherrington, Vice-Pres. in 

place of J. W. Dusenbury; J. W. Dusenbury, 
Cas. in place of L. L. Lang, resigned. 

MEDINA—Old Phoenix National Bank; Blake 
McDowell, Cas. in place of B. Hendrickson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BLAIR’s M1iLus—Tuscarora Bank; J. M. Blair, 
Pres.; J. J. Clarkson, Cas. 

DILLSBURG—Dillsburg Nat. Bank; corpor- 
ate existence extended until Aug. 31, 1918. 

MEADVILLE—New First Nat. Bank; W. B. 
Fulton, Asst. Cas. in place of J. M. Dunbar. 

MECHANICSBURG—First Nat. Bank; James 
A. Brandt, Cas. in place of A. C. Brindle; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of James A. Brandt. 

MILTON—Milton Nat. Bank; H. R. Frick, 
Cas. in place of R. M. Frick, deceased. 

PHILADELPHIA—Nat. Bank of the Northern 
Liberties; L. C. Simon, Cas. in place of John 
Rapson; E.S. Kromer, Asst. Cas. in place 
L. C. Simon.——Union Trust Co.; capital 
stock reduced to $500,000. 

PHOENIXVILLE — Farmers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank; Mahlon Miller, Vice-Pres., 
deceased. 











PiTTsBURG—Iron City National Bank; John 
C. Stevenson, Vice-Pres. 

W ASHINGTON—Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; A. C. Warne, Cas. in place of 
Walter L. Whiting, resigned. 


TENNESSEE. 

CLARKSVILLE — Northern Bank of Tenn.; 
W. B. Anderson, Pres. in place of D, N. 
Kennedy. 

NASHVILLE—American National Bank: N .P. 
Le Sueur, Cas. in place of A. W. Harris, de- 
ceased ; no Asst. Cas. in place of N. P. Le 
Sueur.——Fourth National Bank; capital 
reduced to $600,000. 

LeENorr City—Lenoir City Bank; Ronald P, 
Eaton, Cas. in place of C. B. Hall. 

TEXAS. 

BROWNSVILLE—First National Bank; Wil- 
liam Kelly, Pres. in place of G. M. Raphael; 
M. B. Kingsbury, Vice-Pres. in place of 
William Kelly. 

CLEBURNE—National Bank of Cleburne; J,§, 
Corley, Cas. in place of E. T. Kelly. 

McGREGOR—First National Bank; Jno, P, 
Cooper, Asst. Cas. 

McKINNEY—Collin County National Bank; 
T. C. Goodner, Actg. Cas. during absence 
of J. L. White, Cas. 

VERMONT. 

BENNINGTON—Bennington County National 
Bank; no Pres. in place of S. M. Sibley, de- 
ceased ; corporate existence extended un- 
til August 7, 1918. 

VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND—State Bank of Virginia; W. E, 
Tanner, director, deceased. 


WASHINGTON. 
SPOKANE-Exchange National Bank; I. N. 
Peyton, Pres. in place of Jacob Hoover, de- 
ceased. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
FAIRMONT—People’s Bank: John B. Crane, 
Cas., deceased. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


CONNECTICUT. 

HAZARDVILLE—Hazardville Banking Co. 

ILLINOIS. 
W AVERLY—Bank of Waverly. 

INDIANA. 
NEW PArIs—Exchange Bank. 

KANSAS. 
BURDEN—Eastern Cowley Banking Co. 
WILuis—J. D. Harpster; in voluntary liqui- 

dation. 
MICHIGAN. 

MIDLAND—State Bank ; out of business. 


MINNESOTA. 
Hovuston—Exchange Bank. 
NEw RICHLAND—Bank of New Richland. 
PRESTON—Fillmore County Bank. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
ROSEDALE—Bank of Rosedale. 








MISSOURI. 
HANNIBAL—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation August 1. 
Kansas Crtry—Citizens’ National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation July 28. 


NEBRASKA. 
St. Paut—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation August 1. 


NEW YORE. 
NORTH TONAWANDA--James H. Rand Bank- 
ing House; in voluntary liquidation. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Rock H1tu—First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation August 31. 
WISCONSIN. 
MILWAUKEE—Central National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation August 1. 

















MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, September 3, 1898. 

The signing of the peace protocol by the United States and Spain on August 12 
was the all-important event of the month. It caused a suspension of hostilities, a 
return of many of our soldiers to the United States, and a prompt curtailment of 
some of the heavy expenditures of the Government. The day after the signing of 
the protocol, on August 13, Manila was captured by the American forces under 
Admiral Dewey and General Merritt, news of the signing not having reached the 
Philippines. The assurance of peace has given a spurt to confidence and there is 
witnessed already a general revival in many lines of business. 

The stock market was the quickest to take advantage of the improved sentiment 
inspired by the restoration of peace. Both stocks and bonds were very active and 
made extraordinary advances. More than 12,000,000 shares of stock and nearly 
$100,000,000 of bonds were traded in, which is considerably more than in August, 
1897, and compares with about 4,000,000 shares and $19,000,000 bonds in August, 1896, 

It is possible to gain some idea of the effect of the war upon values in Wall street 
from a study of the following table. Prices of stocks had reached a low level on 
August 10, 1896, but then began to advance until September 17, 1897. There were 
subsequent reactions and recoveries until February 15, 1898, when the Maine was 
sunk in Havana harbor. The market broke on the news and again on March 26 the 
day following the presentation of the report of the committee which investigated 
the disaster. On April 21 the war with Spain began by the dismissal of our Minister 
from Madrid. We show the prices of twenty-five stocks on each of the dates men- 
tioned and also on August 12 when the protocol was signed and on August 31: 


Aug.1 10, | Sept. 17, ” - ng — Apr 41, | Aug. 12. | Aug.31, 
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Average......... oi: apaae tins 4536 | 681g | 6636 | 56% 
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The stock market had advanced 281, per cent., from 453g to 6814, between August 
10, 1896, and September 17, 1897, but had declined to 662g on February 15 the day 
before news of the Maine disaster reached here. When the report on the disaster 
was submitted to the President the market had declined to 56%, and on April 21, 
1898, when war began, the average of prices was 5634, or 1134 per cent. below the 
high average of September 17, 1897. Actual war, however, had no depressing influ- 
ence upon the stock market as witness the advance of 10% per cent. between April 
21 and August 12. Since the signing of the protocol the market has advanced a 
little more and on August 81 the average of closing prices was 6814, or exactly the 
same as on September 17, 1897. The war may have kept prosperity back a year, 
but long before peace negotiations were in sight, our victories in war deprived the 
hostilities of any pessimistic influence. 

As the month closes there is witnessed a hardening of the money market quite 
unusual in recent years. At this time of the year a demand for currency to move 
the crops always has some influence, but this year the supply of money in the West 
is so large that the demand upon New York banks ought not to be very heavy, 
Still the proportion of legal tenders held by the banks is so small as to cause consid- 
erable inconvenience in making shipments of currency to interior points. The banks 
have less than $55,000,000 legal tenders and over $148,000,000 specie. A year ago 
they held $102,000,000 legal tenders and $92,000,000 specie, and on September 1, 
1896, $74,000,000 legal tenders and $49,000,000 specie. The small supply of legal 
tenders is an embarrassment to the banks although the fact is not to be lost sight of 
that the reserves have fallen to but a little in excess of the twenty-five per cent limit. 

The absorption of money by the United States Treasury is one of the most 
important influences in the present situation. From the time the bill to create the 
new loan was enacted the Government has been receiving money faster than it has 
paid it out. While the ordinary revenues fell short of the current expenditures the 
payments for bonds more than made up the deficit. The revenue bill was signed 
by the President on June 13 and subscriptions for the bonds invited on the same day, 
The subscriptions closed on July 14. The cash assets of the Treasury on those dates 
and on August 31 are shown as follows: 




















June 13. July 14. August 31, 
Net ont. ET STERN oe oC DY CSN BER OIEMEEN rear EDEN $165,911,401  $175,627,766 | $216,287,616 
SE nck cchpccetnccsocvesansevecessecsseusessveeeseses 7,543,059 11,011,325 | 10,381,908 
a es whan dmadensanehes 29,610,099 42,565,762 54,130, 
RE ERS REE EE EA EEN 18,933,015 26,423,943 | 24,468,997 
I co dcninibeceticcsvinesnesecsisew | $22,000,574 $255,628.796 | a 
oe LAE EERIE SLE 27,998,724 53,352,093 65,254,169 
ES are Een gC oe NA ONE SA BIO ELE Res $249,999,208  $308,980,889 | $370, 523, im 
Gammaal ‘iabilities eulsiMideenkdskbereenineatonktdadabanaeed 60,300,445 71,199,572 | 1, 708,37 
IL i a cs sapien ban dbeanrdesuadabed | $189,698,853 $237, 781, 316. $205, 814, 806 


——— 





In one month after the subscriptions for bonds were invited more than ia eal 
cash went into the Treasury besides $25,000,000 that the Government deposited in 
National banks. Since July 14 nearly $50,000,000 more cash has gone into the 
Treasury while $12,000,000 was deposited with the banks. The extent of the con- 
traction of currency through Treasury operations is apparent in the increase in cash 
in the Treasury from $222,000,000 on June 18 to $305,000,000 on August 31, an 
increase of $83,000,000. The deposits in National banks have increased $37,000,000 
in the same time, making the increase in the total cash assets $120,000,009. The net 
cash balance increased $106,000,000—all in about eleven weeks, 

Further contractions may be expected, but as a consequence of the payment of 
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subscriptions for the three per cent. bonds. Then as the extraordinary expenditures 
for war purposes are reduced, the proceeds of the war revenue law will bring a 
surplus into the Treasury, and the problem of getting rid of the surplus will again 
be a pressing issue. 

The Government has appreciated the influence that the Treasury absorptions are 
having, and the Secretary has made the announcement that on September 10 he will 
anticipate the payment of the interest due October 1 on the four per cent. bonds, 
This will release about $5,600,000 three weeks earlier than if the checks were kept 
back until the date of maturity. 

Asa further method of relieving the money market the Secretary of the Treasury 
has issued a call offering to redeem the balance of Pacific railroad bonds amounting 
to $14,004,560. These bonds mature on Jan. 1, 1899, but the Government will redeem 
them at a rebate of 4g per cent. of their face value during the month of September. 

The ques'ion of meeting the demand for currency in the West and South is more 
pressing than it would be if the Government were not taking so much money out of 
circulation. Not only is the money being withdrawn from circulation but the 
legal-tender notes as already noted are being reduced in volume. From August 
until about November 1 the New York banks are usually called upon to supply 
considerable currency to their out-of-town correspondents. The following statement 
shows the outflow of legal tenders, specie and cash reserves at this season of the 
year since 1887: 














Legal Tenders. Specie. | Tctal Reserve. 
| 
1888—August 4 to November 10........| Dec. $13,042,300 Dec. $2,004,900 Dec. $15,047,200 
1889—July 27 to November 9........... ** 17,894,600 Ine. 1,130,500 ** 16,764,100 
1890— “* 26to October 1l............. ** —-12,965,800- m 9,530,600 ” 3,435,200 
1891—August 1 to November 7......... ** 24,907,100 _ * 15,342,000 ”: 9,565,100 
1892—July 30 to November 19.......... “© 24,9 9,200 Dec. 13,948,400 ** 38,897,600 
1898—August 19 to October 21......... Ine. 30,167,000 Ine. 37,365,700 Ine. 67,582,790 
184—-  “ 18to October 6.......... Dec. 8,379,300 - 1.186.700 Dec. 7,192,600 
1895— “ 17 to November 2........ ** 84,032,300 Dec. 1,480,400 ** 85, 512.700 
189%6— “ 1 to November 7........ ** 82,010,200 Inc. 17,447,900 ‘© - 14,562,300 
1897—-  “*  28to October 9.......... ** 32,417,300 7 1,320,400 ** 81,096,900 
1898—  ‘* 6 to September 3.,...... 7 5,457,700 Dec. 20,609,700 ** 26,067,400 








Exceptin 1893 the banks have lost legal tenders between August and November 
every year in the past ten years, the decrease ranging from $8,000,000 to $32,000,000 
ina season. Frequently the legal tenders are to a greater or less extent replaced by 
specie, but from about tbe middle of August until near November 1 the banks may 
reasonably expect to lose currency. This year and in the four weeks since August 
6 the banks have lost nearly $5,500,000 legal tenders and $20,600,000 specie, a total of 
$26,000,000. With more than a month, possibly two months, of a drain to satify the 
interior need of money, the question is a vital one to the banks how they will meet 
the demand. 

Both the banks and the United States Treasury are in a way overwhelmed with 
gold. While the Government is willing to exchange small notes for notes of large 
denominatio: s, it does not care to exchange them for gold. The banks have raised 
the question whether the Treasury Department ought not to resume the issue of 
gold certificates. The Secretary is reported as expressing some doubt as to his 
authority to issue these certificates after having once suspended their iss::e. 

The Treasury now has $258,000,000 in gold while against it there are only about 
$35,000,000 of gold certificates outstanding. When in April, 1893, the issue of gold 
certificates was suspended, the Treasury held $218,000,000 gold ; but against it were 
outstanding $111,000,000 certificates. There were over $163,000,000 of gold certifi- 
cates in circulation in January, 1892; and from 1888 to 18938 they never fell below 
$100,000,000 in amount. As the law provides that certificates shall not be issued 
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when the gold reserve in the Treasury falls below $100,000,000—and the reserve ig 
now $118,000,000 in excess of that sum—unless the lawyers find something in the 
law to prevent it, the Secretary might resume the issue of the certificates and put 
an end to a serious inconvenience. 

The Treasury is itself a victim in this case. Nearly sixty per cent..of the total 
receipts at the New York custom-house is now paid in gold, and since April 1 the 
proportion has ranged from fifty-two to seventy-three per cent. Less than a year 
ago barely one-half of one percent. of the customs revenues was paid in gold, the 
payments being made about two-thirds in United States notes and one-third in silver 
certificates. Now, about forty per cent. is paid in notes and certificates in about 
equal proportions. 

The Treasury is suffering from an embarrassment of riches, a condition which at 
least will assure the country exemption from any panic such as only about two years 
ago was disturbing the country and its industries. ° 

The general business situation is steadily improving and the volume of trade 
operations is approaching record-breaking figures. The bank clearings in August 
were nearly twenty per cent. larger in New York than in August last year, and 
nearly ten per cent. larger in the rest of the country. The past month makesa 
favorable comparison with any corresponding month in previous years. 

Another favorable indication is the large decrease in mercantile failures. For 
August these, as reported by ‘‘ Dun’s Review,” were 748 in number, with liabilities of 
$6,078,655—the smallest in any month for five years. Last year there were 921 fail- 
ures with $8,174,428 liabilities ; in 1896, 1,107 failures with $28,008,637 liabilities, 
and in 1895, 1,025 failures with $10,778,399 liabilities. 

THE Money MARKET.—Rates for money in the Jocal markets have been harden- 
ing of late and influences have been at work to produce at least a temporary strin- 
gency. Not the least active factor in the money market is the United States Treas- 
ury, which lias been taking money out of circulation for its new bond issue. In the 
last three months the Treasury cash balance has increased $113,000,000, while the 
public deposits in National banks have increased only $37,000,000, making $76,000,- 
000 that has gone into the Treasury. This contraction comes at a time when there 
is usually an active demand for money in New York to ship West and South. The 
scarcity of notes has compelled the shipment of gold coin to some extent to meet 
the interior demand. An active speculation at the New York Stock Exchange also 
affected the demand for money. It is not probable that rates for money will reach 
a very high figure as the indications point to a large import movement in gold 
whenever the money market here shows signs of stringency. 


Money Rates In NEw YoOrK Clry. 


April 1, | May 1. | June 1. July 1. ae. 1. | Sept.t. 











Per cent. ‘Per cent. ‘Per cent.| Per cent.| Per salt Per cent. 
1 —14 {1 —1% | 2 








Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 1%—5 2144— 34) | —13%4 —2% 
a % “yee banks and trust compa- | 
ES Ey ene Ee 2 a | 4 — e-2 1%- %e— =| & 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
iit sn crenspedinaessibeddthanubete 4-4% 6 — 426 | 216 — | 2%— 2% -3 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | 
PB Gs cncccccccssccssvcscsens 5 —6 6 — 3 — | 24-3 2164—3 346—4 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 | | 
EMOMERS. «0. cccccccccccccccccccccccss 5 -—6 6 — | 3% - (3 —38% 3 —3H 4 - 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills | | | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 5 — (6 — |8%- | 8 —B% | 84-38% 4 — 
Commercial paper nb ath singie | | | ; 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 54—6 644-7 | 4 —4% | | 314-4 | 334-4144 | 4 —9 


Commercial paper, good single | | 
names, 4 to 6 months............... 64-7% 7 -9 5 _ an 4445 | | | 44%-5K 5 6 








At the close of the month call money ruled at 2 to 21¢ per cent., the average rate 
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peing about 2144 per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 214 per cent. as the 
minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at 3 per cent. 
for 60 days, 314g @ 4 per cent. for 90 days to four months, and 4 per cent. for five to 
six months. For commercial paper the rates are 4 per cent. for 60 to 90 days en- 
dorsed bills receivable, 4 @ 5 per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single 
names, and 5 @ 6 per cent. for good paper having the same length of time to run. 
New Yor«k City Banxs.—About $18,000,000 specie and $6,000,000 legal tenders 
went out of the New York Clearing House banks in the last five weeks. The pay- 
ments for the new bond issue of the Government and the interior demand for money 
to move the crops have both affected the bank reserves. The surplus reserve is 
now below $15,000,000, a decrease of $47,000,000 since July 2, and the smallest held 
since December 24 last. Deposits increased early in the month and made a new 
high record on August 20, the total exceeding $765,000,000, but in the last two weeks 
there has been a reduction of nearly $13,000,000 in deposits. Loans continue to 
increase and now exceed $672,000,000, the highest amount ever recorded. Until last 
December the loans never were as much as $600,000,000. In the last month loans 
have been increased $35,000,000 while deposits have increased less than $11,000,000. 































NEw YORK City Banks—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Legal | ee ee | ircula- , 
Loans. Specie. Frome Sl | Deposits. 7 —— | — a 








Aug. 6...' $649,499,800 |$168,988,000 $60,1 167, 900 $757,051, 600 | $39,893, 000° ‘sit 273, 800 | t. 158,300 
* 13...) 659,411,200 166,224.400| ~ 57, 076, 100 | 760,754, ‘600 33, 111,850 | 14,231. 100 | 778.612,700 
* 90...) 666,743,400 | 164,573,200| 55,519,500 | 765,013,800 | 28,839, ‘250 | 14,202,000 | 843,316,500 
* 27... 672,091,800 00; 55,433,200 | 7260/234.490 | 31343300 | 14,123,300 762,017,000 

Sept. 3... 672,173,900 | 148,378,300} 54,710,200 | "52,389,800 | 14,990,050 | 14,080,500 | 438,054,800 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH 





book 



































| 
1896. | 1897. | 1898, 
MONTH. eee ta ¥ ae 
, urplus | , Surplus , Surplus 
Deposits. Suaree. | Deposits. ienaves. Deposits. Reserve. 
hie deoad | $501,089,300 $15,939,675 | $530,785,000 $33,286,950  $675,064,200 $15,788,750 
February 490,447,200 39 331,800 59,148,250 722,484,200 5,609,450 
i soveséus 489,612,200 24,442,150 573,768,300 57,520, 729,214,300 22,729,125 
April.......... | 481,795,700 | 17,005.975 | 569,226,500 |  47.666.575 682,236,800 | 35,720, 
NS saves adit | 100 2,944,275 576,863,900 | 48,917,625 658,503,300 44,504,675 
Ns i aisuaaiiats | 498,874,100 22,230,675 575,600,000 46,616,100 696,006,400 53,704,600 
I deca saat ail 046, 20,328,275 604,983,700 41,384,875 750,074,600 62,013,550 
August........! 485,014,000 17,728, 623.045,000 45,720,150 741,680,100 41,904,475 
September....| 451,934,800 8,836,200 636,996,000 39,517,700 752,389,800 14,990,050 
October....... | 454,733,100 | 16,526,025 | 619,353,200 | 15,550, 
November ....| 446,445,900 | 17,463,225 | 625,339,000 | 24271800 
December.. “e 490,634,300 | 31,411,625 | 666,278,600 | 22,122'950 











Deposits reached the highest amount, $765,013.800, on July 9, 1898, loans, $672,173,900, on 
September 3, 1898, and the surplus reserve $111, 623,000 on February 3.1 894, 


Non-MEMBER BanNKS—NEW YorK CLEARING-HOUSE. 




















! | | 
| ; | 
| | | Legalten- Deposit | Deposit in| 
Dates, |Loansand | peposits.| Specie. | derand With Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus. 
Investments. bank notes, %9-House | hanks. | 
| | agents. | 
} 

Aug 6 ere $59,010,100 | | $66,925,400 $3,717.400 | $3,896,100 | $9,031,300 | $4,263,800 $4,177,250 
gy ee 59,303,400 | ~67:290,200 | ~ 3,780,500” 4.124.800 ~9:353;500| —3(917°700 | 4/353°950 
= ee 59,531,500 67.346, 700 3,674,400 | 3,997,500 9,175,100 4,221,400 | 4,231,725 

coon 59,686, 67.129:800 3,703,500 3,997,400 8.633.200} 4.190.900 3,742" 

Sept.3...... 60,002,300 | 66,871,300 3,571,800 | 3,844,300 8,138,900 4,263,700 | 3,100,875 





Boston AND PHILADELPHIA BANKs.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables: 
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Boston BANKS. 





Circulation.) Clearings, 





, } 
Dates. Loans. Deposits. | Specie. | —. 

BR Bas cces $179,487,000 | $189,852,000 | $15,061,000 | $5,249,000 | $6,008,000 
© TB. cove. 82,628,000 | 191,792,000 15,155,000 5,315,000 6,011,000 | 
ve, SP 182473000 | 19886000 | 14890000 | 504i; 6,019,000 | 
OS aksesss 184,471,000 | 193,720,000 | 15.540,000 | 4,943,000 | 6,119,000 | 

Sept. 3........ 187,092,000 | 196,376,000 16,767,000 4,672,000 6,192,000 | 





































PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 











Dates | Ioans, Deposits, Tatscrve Money | | Cirewlation, Clearings, 
Sh ORR Rapp Briones | $115,974,000 | $130,577,000 $40,662,000 | $5,878,000 
2; | CORRES: ane "117,414,000 | ~ 132,118,000 40.715.0°0 | 5,879,000 
at CRaaaR SRS | "361,000 | 134,628,000 Al. 28. 000 5,891,000 
tt, pe: | 118,477,000 | 132,257,000 | | 5.894.000 
SSSA ia ager | 196, 133,359,000 39 rt “000. 5,928,000 












ee 
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EUROPEAN Banks.—The movement of gold was favorable to the Bank of 
England during most of the month, but latterly some gold was taken from the Bank 


for shipment to the United States and Germany as well as to the interior. 


erable gold has been imported from Australia. 


Consid- 


The Bank lost about $1,500,000 in 


the past month, while the Bank of France gained nearly $2,500,000, and the Bank of 


Germany, $3,500,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 























January 1, 1898. | August 1, 1898. 
| 
| 
Gold. | Siwer. | Gold. Siler. | Gold. 
England.............| £80,458,493 |............. | £35,283,046 |............ "235,008,218 |. 
casas wees) 78,114,972 | £48,230,367 | 74,878,817 | £49,520,824 | “7 367,586 
Germany............|  29.816,000/ 15,102,000 | "511,000 14,688,000} 29,2 5,000 
Austro-Hungary...| 36,475,000 | 12,334,000 064, 12,637,000 | 34,998,000 
Se REN | 9,431,000 | 10,300,000; 10,213,000} 5,338,000! 10,514,000 
etherlands ........ | 2,629,000 | 6,820,000 | 701, | 6,928,000 ~~ 4,309,000 
at. Belgium....... | | 1,612,000 | 2,949,000 1,474,000/ 2,853,000 
Totals. ......:00 | £189,243,465 | £94,198,367 | £190,590, 863 £90, 585,824 | | | £192,310,204 
| 


moscsoantaid 1, 1858, 


| 


Silver. 
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; = So Oras or 
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- * 
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Money Rates ABROAD.—In some of the principal European money markets 
rates have become somewhat harder, although the Bank of England still maintains 





Money RATES IN ForR#IGN MARKETS. 





London—Bank rate of discount..... 
Market rates of discount: 
60 days bankers’ drafts...... 
6 months bankers’ drafts... 
Loans— Day to day........... 
an open market rates Seedbobsucds 


rlin, 
Hamburg, 
Frankfort, 


Amsterdam, 

St. Peterebu rg, 
Madrid, 

Copenhagen, 


ee 
ee 
oe 
6s 
ee 


66 


eeeeeeeveeeene 














Ms 


Ys 
1 

1% 
3” 


Mar. 18. | Apr. 1. | Apr. 29. | June 10. [ July 8. | Aug. 19. 
| 

8 | 8 4 3 26 

24-3 | % 3 1 1 

‘Pas awe tl om 5 | ie ye 
13; | 1% 2 | 134 134 
2% | 24 | 3% 384 
2% 234 | 334 3 338 
2%, 24 | 384 3 356 
Es 296 | 228 zh Bs 
5 84 | 434 54 | 5 
4 5 5 | wa 
4 4/4 4% | 46 





its rate of discount at 214 per cent., and the Bank of France, 2 per cent. 


of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 1% per cent. against 


Discount 





iniv Meaytes 
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14 @ 15 per cent. a month ago. The open rate at Paris was 1344 @ 1% per cent., 
the same as a month ago; at Berlin 314 @ 334 per cent., an advance of 14 per cent., 
and at Frankfort 3144 @ 33 per cent., an advance of 1g per cent. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





























May 11, 1898.| June 15, 1898, July 13, 1898.| Aug. 17, 1898. 
Circulation iain b’k post bilis).......... £27 556,645 2a 310, 025 | £28,106,255 | £28,012,030 
SD UPON. oscnsds ct tvstasoninsqdiee 11,403,473 11,494,625 7,278,369 7,802,908 
Other deposits........sccccccccccvcevescees 43,516,141 44,908,893 46,877,855 42,440,103 
Government securities. ..........0..eeee0- 18,187,953 13,328,051 13,791,630 13,858,643 
Other SOCUTITICS. ....cccccccccvccsccccvecss 35,775,252 36.278, 747 33,463,378 30,774,206 
Reserve of notes and COIN...........+e0.- 23,812,767 27,689,102 25,040,372 23,772,837 
reds Wns hel ke cia déadcdeeuseas 34,569,412 38,155,127 36,346,627 34,984,867 
Reserve to liabilities, ...........cseeeseee. 4314% 4848% 4614% 4714 
Bank rate of discount................. os 4% 3% to 
Market rate, 3 months’ bills.............. 334% 14% 144% 14%,.@144% 
Price of Consols (254 per cents.).......... 111 is 11 Wie 1054 
Price of silver per OUNCE...............+- 267,d. 2634d. 2714d. 2714d. 
Average price of wheat............... eens 42s, 4d. 45s. 4d. 36s, 106 33s. 8d. 














ForEIGN ExcHANGE.—Early in the month sterling exchange was strong and 
advanced quite steadily. Since the middle of the month however rates have de- 
clined showing increased weakness as our local money market became more strin- 
gent. Some long sterling is being sold against future shipments of grain and cot- 
ton, but the present movement of those products is very small, making spot bills 
scarce. Some gold has arrived but the bulk was in transit for Cuba. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





BANKERS’ STERLING. Prime | | Documentary 

















| 
. Cable 
Week ended commercial. | Sterling. 
60 days. | Sight. transfers. Long. | 60 days. 
Aug. 6........00.! 4. £334 @ 4.84 | 4.854% @ 4.8534 | 4.8534 @ 4.86 | 4.8314 @ 4.8314 | 4.8234 @ 4.83 
ae 484" @ 418444 | £8518 @ 4.8554 | 18554 @ 4.86 cae O aoe | % @ 1 834 
Hc PRG tg | 848 Ct | TES thy Eg Lee tag 
eoccccecees ( O00%4 ” . 4 " x 4 | t m 
Sept. 8...002277"") 4824 @ 4.83 ? | 4.804 @ 4.85 tase  L85he | £884 © a8ke 481% @ 4.8214 





NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—The new 3 per cent. bonds of 1898 already 
appear in the list of bonds deposited by the National banks to secure circulation, 
At the close of August there were $6,373,760 of these bonds used as the basis of 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 





May 31, 1898. June 30, 1898, July 31, 1898, Aug. 31, 1898, 











Total amount st outstanding... So pesccescocces | on, 612, 5 $227,816, 702 | $226,696,870 | | oa2t. 178,615 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 96,155,935 197 078,092 = 692, a | 197, 985 
Circulation secured by lawful money.... | BL Ase 910 | 30, 738,610 31,004,185 30, 402'9 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : | | 
Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent.......... | 3,665,000 | 3.665,000 3,665, 000 | 3,106,000 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ | 22,263,000 | 22, 260,500 22.1 104,250 | 22,005,750 
1907, 4 per cent........ | 147,387,100 | 147,728,600 147, ‘304, 100 145,335,600 
Five per cents, of 1894.. ............... 17,703,650 | 18,341,150 17, 906, 150 | 17,461,400 
Four per cents. Of 1895............00e00. | 28,359, 150 28,206,150 2. 546, 150; 26,213,650 
OS GUE Skid dscchchnccssl ‘saeden cass | snciaothesas tT oianiesade 6,373, 760 
DOO. ccniinnnséiaiediash emcee. a ~ $219, 377,900 | $220,201, 400. $218,525,650 $220, 496, 160 





p The National banks — also on p Sones the following bonds to secure public Cope. : : 
metie Railroad 6 per cents., $477,000; 2 per cents of 1891, $1.609,300; 4 per cents of 
“46,000; 5 per cents. of 1894, $6,735,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $9,131,000; 3 pe per cents, of 1898, 
7.662.000" 'a total of $46,860,660. 
The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $83,035 


circulation, while $7,662,000 additional were in use as security for public deposits, 
making more than $14,000,000 now known to be in the possession of the National 
banks out of a total of about $75,000,000 now reported by the Secretary of the 
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Treasury as outstanding. There was an increase in note circulation last month of 
$481,745, but an increase in circulation based on Government bonds of $1,083,919 
partly offset by a decrease in the deposit of lawful money to retire circulation of 
$601,273. 

GOLD AND SILVER CorInaGE.—There was a considerable increase in amount of 
gold coined at the mints in August, the total for the month being the largest for 
any month since March, 1897, aggregating $9,344,200. The coinage of silver 
amounted to $2,350,000 of which $1,698,000 was in standard dollars. Of minor 
coins $163,786.25 were minted, making the total cvinage in August $11,857,986, 25, 

UNITED StatTEs Pusiic Dest.—It is evident from the public debt statement 
that the Government is still in possession of the proceeds of new bonds that have 
not yet been distributed. The statement for August shows $74,845,020 of the new 
bonds outstanding, but the total debt, less cash in the Treasury, has increased less 
than $35,000,000 although the revenues last month were nearly $14,500,000 less than 
the disbursements. On June 1, 1898, the net debt was $1,037,773,760, while on 
August 1 it was $1,012,870,718, an apparent decrease of nearly $25,000,000. Since 
June 1 however the deficit in revenues has been more than $59,000,000, making a 
discrepancy of $84,000,000, or nearly $10,000,000 more than the amount of new bonds 
now reported in the debt statement. With the last of the 3 per cent. bonds issued 
Wwe may expect to see the net debt go above $1,100,000,000 after the Government 
has paid all its war obligations. With a reduction in the war expenditures the pres- 
ent revenues will provide a considerable surplus which will rapidly reduce the net 
debt : 


UNITED STATES PuBLIC DEBT. 








| Jan. 1, 1898. | July 1, 1898. | Aug. 1, 1898. | Sept. 1, 1898, 











Interest bearing debt: | 














Funded loan of 1891, 2 per SE. wcccunes | $25,364,500 $25,364,500 $25,364,500 $25,364,500 
1907, SFR ene oes | 659,641,500 559, 646, 050 | 659,646,700 | 559,646,850 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... | 44,220 41,520 | 41,130 | 41,030 
Loan of 1904, 5 per. ig gdh icons _ 100,000,000 100,000,000 / 100,000,000 | 100,000,000 
Lederénconsaceeses| . Ge 162,315,400 | 162,315,400 | 162,315,400 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ S eadoseenulaet “sbeiabsesen | sdapeudeinbs 74,845,020 
Total interest-bearing debt...........| $847,365,620 "$847,307 470 $847,367,730 | | $02,212,800 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1,330,270 1,262,680 | 1,260,050 | 1,259,030 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes..... | $46,735,363 346,735,013 346,735,013 | 346, 135, 013 
National bank note redemption acct..| 32,268,146 30,493, 147 | 30,677,676 | é 266,206 
Fractional CUFTENCY.......cccccccscccces | 6,886,937 6,884,752 | 6,884, 152 | 6 eon 
Total non-interest bearing debt..... - i $385,890,446 $384,112,912 $384,297, 441 ~ $383, 885, 5,971 


Total interest and non-interest debt. | 1,234,586,337 | 1,282,925,222 | 1,307,357, ‘802 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the treasury : | 

















Gold certificntes...........0.ssseeccceees | 38,128,149 37,420,149 | | $7,287,149 37,119,149 
a dat ks 2s re | 887,925,504 398,556,504 398,922°504 | 401,107,504 
Certificates of deposit.................. | 44,555,000 26 "605,000 | | 28,075,000 20,560,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 ..............000. | 106,348,280 101,207, 280 | 100,213,280, 99 260,280 
Total certificates and notes........... | - $576. 956,933 $563,788, 933 $559, 497, 933 | $558,046, 6,983 
EE REN en | 1,821,543:270  1,796,328.508 | 1,792,423. 155 | 1.865, 404,785 
of in the he | | 

TT Se aa mee a | 861.891,370 835,466,567 | 890,069,963 | 927,144,646 
Demand liabilities...................000. | 625,916,601 629,808,997 | 635,225,748 | 632, 657,562 
REEL SE aa nee mTOR we | $285, Ait, 769 $205, 657,570 | $254, 844,215 | $294,487,084 
a NR SR | 00,000,000 | ~ 100:000;000 | ~ 100,000,000 
nn sseuenee | 138 TA 769 108° 657, B70 | iA 844.215 | 194,487, 064 
EE EM Ye cn ON A Di | $285,474,769 | $205,657.570 | $254,844,215 $204, 487, 084 


Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. | 999,111, 568 1, 027, 085,493 | | 978,081,057 | 1,012,870,718 











ForEIGN TRADE.—There was a very large falling off in exports of merchandise 
in July as compared with previous months, the total value being less than $72,590,- 
000, but that is nearly $1,400,000 larger than in July, 1897, and the largest for the 
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corresponding month in any recent year. The imports continue small when their 
yolume should be increasing, and the total value was only about $50,674,000. Con- 
sequently we have another large export balance, nearly $22,000,000, making since 
January 1 a net balance of $317,000,000 as agairst only about $54,000,000 last year. 
We imported a little more than $1,000,000 gold in July, making nearly $87,500,000 
for the seven months ended July 31. It is probable that there will be enough gold 
imported during the coming four months to make the total for the calendar year 
exceed $100,000,000. Our exports of silver have fallen off considerably and were 
only $1,853 000 in August and $13,558,000 in the seven months since January 1. 












EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


























































MERCHANDISE. | | 
oo ) | Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 

° Exports. — _ Imports. Balance. | | 
re $69,113,857 | gea.190,007 _Exp., $5,927,790 | Imp., $5,776, 401 Exp., $4,007,976 
Tc ccccesssccesened 52,614,176 | 65,302,066 | Imp., 12, 687, 39 Exp. ki 12,752, Bt 1,400,838 
Mic occccccceesvedees 56, at 646 | 16, 3. 6s 3,086,643 
Seneccee ced scenabe 67,717,789 | 52, 108, 552 | Exp., 15600231 | ie 10°263450 go 3,128,045 
1897 PTYTTETICU Ti 71,103,968 53.6 7 4,759 | 17,429,209 | 6s 4,523,918 | 66 2,011,290 
1898....+.0--++eserees 72,486,853 | 50,674,366| ‘* 21,812,487 Imp., 1,116,517 ‘* — 1,858,591 

SEVEN MONTHS | | | 
Meccoccees sonntes 457,511 34 520,383,575 | a -» 62,872,231 | Exp., 56,182,494 Exp., 13,987,176 
iG ecccccesanebdens 457,043,454 ry 272 | Exp., 55,798,182 | rT 72,029,304;  * 17,343'325 
Mba scocccesssecesee 443,406,784 | 464,625,876 | Imp., 21,219,092) ‘* 11,857,411| “ 16,629,978 
Tecscccosesenetehe 512,329,786 | 221 ‘7164, 109 | Exp., 99,565,677 “ «27,810,349; “ 18598125 
ae 560,872,280 | 506.481,172| “ 54,391,108; “ 23,391,986) ‘* 15,117,780 
Bib bcccccccosesnewes 694,028,634 376, 895,773 317, 132; 86] | wi Imp., 87,487,821 ‘“* 13,558,549 








GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The revenues were about 
$2,000,000 less in August than in July but there was also a decrease of $18,000,000 
in expenditures by the Government. It will occasion some surprise to learn that a 
reduction in disbursements should follow so quickly the signing of a peace protocol, 
but war expenditures are reported at $9,600,000 less than in July and expenditures 
for navy at more than $2,000,000 less. Ordinarily the Government disburses more 
in the first month of the fiscal year than in the following month, but we usually look 
for the decrease in the civil and miscellaneous. This year there is a decrease there 
of over $4,000,000. The revenues are now about double what they were a year ago. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 























RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
August, Since August, Since 

Source. 1898. July 1, 1898. Source. 1898. July 1, 1898. 
Rs 216.249.6999 $31,419,380 Civiland mis........ $7,782,315 $19,843,702 

Internal revenue... | 24 015.935 50,186,632 icitd soosasedtues 25,163,236 59,937, 
Miscellaneous....... 1,517,073 4,023,804 tech nticnihe woah 6,386,277 14.900, 557 
ema bbeendseecenns 1. pony of te 

' ° 7O"F ~ ensions...... aaa 084, 
; “age cces peeees $41,782,707 $85,629,816 ——— 3,078,070 8 663° 962 
~s of expendi- 

ures....... 2 na | $14,478,010 $44,804,877 Pos ine ccs + $56,260,717 — $130,524,193 








UNITED STATES TREASURY Casi RESOURCES. 





























May 31, June 30. | July 30, | August 31. 
Net cabs vousngdbabcendepedcdussmesedbecedosmaun $171,922,142 | $166,473,138 | $120, 803, 578 | $216,287 ,617 
NN. «.cunidiptiathidauiss ciiaiionitdeiameuin’ 9,006,464 10, "1 0! 13 909, 103; 10,381,908 
EE EEE AER OOS 30,208,559 606.7 769 | 46,630,137 54,130,487 
Miscellaneous assets (less current liabilities).| *40,051,586 | *45,754,222 | *46,938,754 | *50,239,373 
Deposits in National banks..................- 28,731 883 36, "300, 722 | | 57,582,929 65,254,168 
Available cash balance............seeeee0 $199,807,462 | $.201,530,722 | | $260,936,993 | $295,814,806 7 








* Excess of liabilities. 
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Unitep States GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET Goi y 
THE TREASURY. 



































1897. 1898, 
MONTH. Nef*Gold | ae Net Got 
Receipts. Far in Receipts. | aaeee- | in ‘ 
- | Treasury. | ’ | Treasury, 
PRET ocssccedsssseces $24,316,994 | $30,269,389 | $144,800,493 | $37,333, 628 | _ $36,696,711 | $164,236, 
DOOM ccccsccccoceccs 24,400,997 | 28,796, 148,661,209 | 28, ose 358 | 26,599,256 vores 
EF cnsee cecascounaes 36,217,662 | 27,212,998 152,786,464 31,882,444 174,584,116 
gb sks cbvsdedtoseege 37,812,135 | 32,072,097 | 153,340,889 33, 012 | 44,314, 181,238, 137 
DEE beceontscsvaveedveuss 797, 29,109,259 | 144,319,562 30,07 4.818 | 47,849,909 171,818,055 
Mistcévscedhcsessebes 36,584,708 | 22,934,694 | 140,790,738 | 33, “509, B13 | 47,852,281 | 167. 004,410 
i etuseseces conpewunas 027, 50,100,909 | 140,817,699 43, 847, 108 .263,475 — *189,808,578 
rrr 19,028,615 | 33,588,047 144,216. 377 | 41 ‘782, 707 | 56,260,7 
September...........0+: ,933, 25,368,815 | 147,663,105 | | 
i chccccnecscedvens 24,391,415 | 33,701,512 | 158, ‘578, 147 | 
November........sccee. 43,363, 37,810,839 157, 363, 851 | | 
PPG cs ccdcoksnesen 59,646,698 634,092 160, 911, BAT | . | | 











* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 


MOoneEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UnrITED StatEs.—While the total volume of 


money in the country is rapidly increasing, the money in actual circulation is decreas. 
ing in consequence of the flow of money into the United States Treasury. There 
was a loss in circulation last month of $17,000,000 making a total of $51,000,000 since 


July 1. 


There was a decrease in gold of nearly $15,000,000 and in United States 


notes of more than $7,000,000 while silver certificates increased nearly $4,000,000, 


MoneEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 




















Jan. 1, 1898. | July 1, 1898. | Aug. 1, 1898. | | Sept. 1, 1398, 
EN Oe Pe viinnmaaan $547,568,360 | $660,959,880 ones, 246, 054 630,698,166 
I, cin cspesakodbasedendsedeiton 61,491,973 57,259,791 57,298,336 | 57,738,813 
EEE ICIS OR ar Fae 65,720,308 64,323,747 63,994,457 | 64,759,523 
i i 1 i cshaceseieeadéecseeee 36,557 ,689 35,820,639 35,693,679 35,473,009 
CIE, 5 csc ciccenateneseees ook 376,695,592 390,659,080 389,119,436 392,990,373 
Treasury notes, aes July 14, 1890......... 103,443,936 98,665,580 95,735,553 94,920,654 
United States motes,.........cseccssees 262,480,927 286,572,329 278,084,187 272,395,581 
Currenc certificates Act June 8, 1872... 43,315,000 26,045,000 21,975,000 20,280,000 
RE 223,827,755 223,129,703 222,056,642 222,845,926 
ERE ED a PE $1,721,100.640 | 1,843,435,749 |$1,809,198,344 $1,792,096,54 
Population of United States............. 73,725,000 74,522,000 74,656,000 74,790,000 
Circulation per capita.............eseeee: $24.74 $24.23 % 











MoneEY IN THE UNITED StatTES TREASURY.—The United States Treasury gained 
net $31,000,000 in cash holdings last month of which $29,000,000 was in gold. The 
Treasury holdings of cash have increased $70,000,000 since July 1 of which 
$50,000,000 was gold and $20,000,000 United States notes. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
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paren y 7d EEE nkaeoe re 


United Sta 


in hina eckinn ea ieaenn 


Total 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 


outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury..........ccccecccees 

















Jan. 1, 1898, | July 1, 1898. | Aug. 1, 1898. | Sept. 1, 1898 
151,910,176 | $104,775,284 | $125,843,472 | $148,201,497 
' 5 , 98,049,765 . 204, 105,175,997 
394,327,049 .736, 405,013,186 | 406,266,200 
102,284,736 98,195,494 97,871,697 96, 141,287 

10,679,899 12,087,682 11,995, 10,993,449 
84,200,089 108, 68,596,829 714,285,435 
5,186,886 4,770,474 4,732,423 Paste 
$794,147,895 | $782,734,117 | $813,888,611 | $845,479,548 
560,012,217 | 551,190,299  542,523,668| 543,664,006 
$234,135,678 | $231,543,818 | $270,814,943 | $301,815,512 
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AOTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of August, and the highest and lowestduring 
the year 1898, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1897: 






























































YEAR 1897.' HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898. AUGUST, 1898. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. “er Low. Closing. 
sahiece, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 17 9144| 185¢—Feb. 104% Apr. 21 184 1 
me Rp 35% 17 | 374%—Aug. 27 —Mar. 12 8436 th 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 21 9 214—Ju 17 
Bay State Gas.......--..++000: 168 % — 21 ta St ri "334 "os 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 3756 1 6934—Aug. 22, 385 —Mar. 12) 6954 57% Prt 
Canadian Pacific.............. 82 46 9044—Jan. 20 — 8614 
Canada Southern.............. 624% ae 573g—Feb. 5 ua — spr a 56 53K 5334 
Central of New Jersey........ 10384 68144; 9844—Jan. 7 8644—Mar. 26 6 89 90 e 
Central Pacific.........cceceee: 18 7 2244—Aug. 31/ 11 —Apr. 23! 224 16% 21 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... | 27% 1556| 26 —Aug.17| 17%4—-Mar. 26| 26 2% : 
Chicago & Alton.............. 170 1 166%—Jan. 14/150 —Mar. 14/ 109% 15 15946 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...... 10214 6934 12 —Aug 18 | 85%—Mar. 26| 120. 10534 «117 
Chicago & E. Dlinois.......... 61 37% —June 1| 49 —Apr. 19| 6234 5746 5934 
hicto Btertedeenese eens 13 93 1i3¢—Feb. 1l102 oer P| we 107° 100% 
bocedeheeendeewes seen 4 Tee See ree Tee ee! oe herr 
Thicaro, Great Waseca... 2036 18° Aug. 22 é—Feb. 24 is sii 
Chic., Indianapolis ssioameseionne 13 6 1U36—Aug. y ial =| 10 r On 
: preferred. 3814 26 | 38g—July 27| 23 —Apr. 16| 36% 30% 33 
Chic., Milwaukee & ‘St. Paul.. i 188% 1144¢—Aug. 21 8344—Apr. 21| ll4%e 99% 112% 
Chicago Piero... 18244 10138 136%—Aug. 23 1134 — Mor: : 136% ial 135 
cuoigo, Rents Mads.” | a ag | ee 1 ee ole a a 
oe — = 1 
Chic., St. a —_ Sam say & Om.. | 8 47 . ia site po 17 63 har ip 1 83/8 rts: 
Seeitiainie ne A 133 |155 —Feb. 28 jan 1 
Clev., Cin. Chic. & St. Louls.. 414 21%) 4744—Aug. 16 13 —— 2 ray ri K 
prefe 8644 63 90}4—Aug. 16; 7744—Mar. 9| We 86 90 
Col. Coal & Iron Devei. Go. 2 %—Jan. 283; Y%—Apr. 7| _% 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 27% 1 Jan. 11; 17 ae 12| 26% 1 os” 
Col. Hocking Val. & ‘Toi--..::) 18 Rt SA-Feb. 10 43,—July 30! 64 4% ‘6 
pieeeseruces| ‘eb. lj —Jan. 7| 3 2 2 
Consolidated Gas Co....222.7, 241% 13614 | 20544—June 9 | 167 —Mar. 26| 134 18446 18814 
Delaware & Hud. Canal C ; 
Delaware, Lack. & Weshaun.. 164 146 igre, 4 re Payend a 152 150 ier 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 14% “DIg| 1456—Aus. 31 | 10%-Abr 3b} 1456 1814 15g 
preferred............. 5016 5644—Aug. 27; 40 —Apr. 21| 56% 5056 5534 
Edison Elec. Ilum. Co., N. Y.) 1324 10134 | 185 —Jan. 20,119 — 1 3236 
Re eeteerentanane 19 | eg—Feb. “4h Abe os ‘14 “1a 
2 PRO | aR 215¢ Feb. 4m. S| 0. Big 
Evansville & Terre Haute....| 20° ost Aus 30 igh Abr *) 294 26 Th 
Express Adams................ 135 147144 | 180 —Fe 4 10 + ayn 29 liv 102 tig . 
»  American..... snare 119% 10% 140 —July 20/ 116 i 5| 137 180 ig . 
» United States........ 45 —Feb. 9| 388 —Apr. 14!) .44 41% ribs 
Wells, Fargo......... oy 125 —Aug. 31 11244_Ma - 6) 125 = 120 15” 
Great Northern, preferred... | 1a _* 180 —June 30 | 122 —July 1| 18856 129146 136 
lowa SS parece aie ea é iy ea ° —Ape. #1) ie - 
panies pasenceeuens 13% 23 373 Bx 3 6 Mgt DS aie apie 37° 
Laclede oc ceccscvecsovececes 4934 22 543g—Aug. 9 3744—Mar. 25| 5456 5ul4 OM 
preferred 27777": 96 70%4| 9644—Aug. 8| 5 —Mar. 12| 64 9% 3 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 2216 13 | 23446—Aug. 22 1246—M . 14| 2% 1 
preferred ............ T05e 58144 | 838 —Aug. 19 “Mar. 14| 83 is 1896 
Lake amir Meeeuseretonsanbees 18h 1 ms —Aug. 4 10%4—J ay. 4| 198 19/4 193 
Loulsville & Naahvilie.......-| 6376 406 | OOtg—Jans 91 | 44 —Apr. 21| Oe Bae Bp 
Manhattan consol-;....0001.0 113 8134 12054 —Jan. 14| 91 = Ape 6 | 108%% 93% 958 
ichigan Central..............| 111% 907 1143 Feb, 3 "Soho Mar. 2 109 iO 108% 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 31% 16 30%—Feb. 15| 24 Mar. 11| 20% 5 . 
"Ist bret auaeabaubitias 90° 7734| 91 —June 27| 84 —May 14| 90% 89 9054 
ER, | eneemehes 623, 46 °| 63 —June 8 —Mar. 26| 615% 5914 60% 
monet, = y Sow & Tex.. 16% 10 | 144—Jan. 26| 10 —Apr. 13| 12% il 
laibbe eiana 42 243%4,' 41 —Jan. 28) 2834—Mar. 12' 37% 344 36 





ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 
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re aaa, 
AUGUST, - 


High. Low. Closing, 
28g 


Year 1897.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898. 

High. Low.| Highest. | Lowest. 
Missouri Pacific. .........s.s0. 40144 10 3854—Aug. 11 | 22 —Mar. 12) 3885, 
Mobile & Ohio..........eeeeee a 60 soid8 aoe Bele 7 | 2434—Apr. 19 | 29 
N. ¥. Cent. & Hudson River...| 11544 9244 | 120%4—Aug. 8 | 105 —Mar. 26 | 120% 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis....; 17% ll 155g—Jan. 31) 115¢—Mar. 14 | 14%4 

" - a phucéane 814g 675g, 76 —Jan. 31/; 65 —May 10 | 

" a0 pee ferred... 4346 24 40}4—Jan. 29) 28 —Mar. 25 | ; 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartf'd. 186 160 19644—Aug. 18 |1784—Jan. 7 | 19644 
| ey ‘Ontario & Western.. 1234 18% —Feb. 2 | 133g—Apr 25 | 16% 
N.Y ., Sus. & Western 20 644; 18 —Jan. 5; 8 —Jan. 8| .... 
- om - a i¢pnendans "4 1874 4 Sy | 1 te eon a | iéig 

orfo ss cani cena 4 i —Feb. | pr. 

*  preferred............ 4846 17 | 5644—Feb. 7| 424%—Mar. 12| 56 
North American Co........... 356 V4—Aug. 23; 4144—Jan. 15 734 
Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 11 4144—Aug. 26; 19 —Feb. 24] 41% 

, pref tr. receipts..... 61 7834—Aug. 31; 56%—Mar. 12| 783% 
Oregon Railwa & Nav....... 41 10 | 614—Aug. 22) 354—Jan. 7/| 61% 

. coed peeesenunees " 377 7i4o—Aug. 31| 65%—Mar. 29| 77% 
Oregon short L Pehicseceesenes 4 10%) 3734—Aug. 27| 1934—Jan. 3] 37% 
Pacific Mall... occccccccccccess —Aug. 22; 21 —Apr. 21] 3536 
Pennsylvania R. R............ 119 4 184 Feb. 7 | 11034—Mar. 12} 119% 
Pitts., Cin. Chic. & St. Louis. ors | 47}44—May 1/ 38%—Jan. 5] 46% 

’ referred...........- 70 rr 71 —Feb. 7| 57 —Mar. 23] 66% 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 18 152 |216 —July 5/165 —Mar. 12} 211 
Reading Voting Tr. ctfs...... 2944 1644 | 23854—Jan. 6)/ 15146—Mar. 25| 20 

"Ist tprefered........ 5794 38ig| 544g—Feb. 3| 36°—Mar. 12| 46 

hadeobanes B5%% 226 | 29 —Jan. 6) 18%—Mar. | 23 
Rome, Wat. POadena’ SS 12244 117 | 12. —Aug. 31 | 11644—Mar. 26| 125 
St. Louis & San Francisco....| 9 4 9 —Aug. 25| 6 —Mar. 2| 9 

» Ist preferred........ 5934 37 6314—Aug. 22/ 5244—Mar. 12| 6814 

» 2d preferred......... 274% 12 | 34%—~Aug. 44 Feb. 24| 34% 
St. Louis & URWESTEEN. ... 7 1 644—Aug. 10; 334—Jan. 24} 6% 

nnd bandos 143g 316| 1446—-Aug. 18| 734—Mar. 12| 144% 
St. Paul PT Duluth chebekansar -| 3 B@ 27 —Aug. il 184%—July 6]. 27. 
pre referred............ 8716 75 90 —Aug. 3/ 78 —Apr. 20} 90 
St. Paul, linn. & Manitoba..| 125 114 | 171 —Aug. 2% Jan. 12| 171 
Southern Pacific Co........... 134 | 2234—Aug. 26; 12 —Apr. 138| 2234 
Southern Railway............ 124 7 10 —Aug. 28; 7 —Apr. x1] 10 

»  preferred............ 383g 22%) 367%—Aug. 27| 235¢—Mar. 26} 36% 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co....| 35% 17 3446—Aug. 22) 17 —Mar. 12| 34% 
Texas & Pacific................ 15 s 1654—Aug. 24| 8%—Mar. 12| 1654 
Union Pacific trust receipts. . 2734 364—Feb. 1) 164—Mar. 25| 34% 
Union Pac., Denver & Gulf.. 1134 104—Feb. 18} 514—July 28 614 
Wabash Dt cibeuidsnsecewnes 934 4 94—Aug. 31| 4%—Aug. 3} 9% 

referred. ........00. 2486 11 HS 2444—Aug. 31| 14144—Mar. 7| 244 
Western Union..........2.222 9634 77 957g—Aug. 17/| 82'4—Mar. 26} 95% 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 2 4—Jan. 11 ge ~July 221 2% 

ae. eee Bs: 16 “Jan: 12 | July 9| 15% 

Wisconsin Central ............ “136 1 34%—Jan. a ‘Jen 6; 24 
*“*INDUSTRIAL” |STOCKS: 

American Co. . Oil Co ace aateice 2% 9% | 3934—Aug. 26/ 154—Mar. 25| 3954 

eal 8046 5214| 903g—Aug. 22) 66 —Mar. 14| 90% 

American Spirits Nite Go. 15% 644| 15%¢—June 9 “84—Jan. 20| 15% 

?  preferred............. 1B | fide. 25 | 16 —Mar. :6| 4134 
American Sugar Ref. Co.. 15944 1091¢ | 1467,—Aug. 26 | 1074g—Mar. 26 | 146% 

0 (RR 12146 10 116 —Jan. 6/103 —Mar. 25| Like 
American Tobacco Co........ 147 —Aug. 26| 8334—Jan. 24| 147 

e preferred............ 115 100 | 18544—Aug. 26 | 1124—Mar. 26 | 1354 
General Electric Co........... | 4134 285g! 4234—Aug. 31| 2914—Mar. 12] 4234 
National Lead Co.. ee ory | 3894—Aug. 23 2614—Mar. 26 

" referred............ 10934 8836 | 113g—Aug. 16; 99 —Apr. 22); 113% 
National Linseed Oil Cos. grr 2316 10 ay—Muy 23) 4 —July 28| 9 
National! Starch Manfg. Co... | 13 3 —Feb. 10; 5 —Apr. 25 8 
Standard Rope & Twine Co..| 11% 24 | 104—Aug. 5) 34—Jan. 3/ 10% 

} 
U.S8 Sanne EE | 104 6%) 8%—May 24| 514—Apr. 25) 83% 
referred......0000.. | 72° a | 744¢—Aug. 22| 5354—Mar. 26] 7 
U.8. Rubber Co.......0002.27. | 2514 | 48l6—Auy. 17| 14144—Mar. 12| 48% 
+ preferred..........1. | 768 bo | 1008f—Aus. 171 6O*o Mon: 12! 1008 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL. AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
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Notre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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ise Principal aia Int’ Last SALE. AUGUST SALES. 
Due. ae. Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Ala. Midland Ist gold 6s.......... 1928 2,800,000 |M&N|} 93844 Aug.31.’98 | 981% 26,000 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’8...........002- 1 7,000,000' Q J | 88 Aug.29,°98| 89 5 000 
. Top. & 8. F. 
tch Top& p& Bante Fe gen g 4’s.1995 |120,859,000 A & o Aug.31, 98 31,°98 | 9614 9436 | 3,065,500 
© i Te oar uly Fee ek La 
P oiinaliees. g. 4’s.....1995 ; 51,728,000 |NOV 71% Aug. 31° 8 7344 ‘7056 | 6,152,000 
9 QRictcoectetshsstans 15 cnesdhtee ST. b ccnsuedregenneses eed S6d0' 1 wedenese 
» Equip. tr. ser. A. g. 5’s1902 FS Ne? eee ok e006 ‘seee- 4 02bcecee 
» Chic, & St. L. 1st ‘g., 1915 Be tee 2 Oe  cacecen.oaccccces es ne . 
Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5’s, 1 1,500,000 |5J & J} 8246 Feb. 8,°06 | .... see | cccccecs 
Atlanta & Danville lst g. 5’s..... 1 1,238,000 |J & J 4 Aug. 9,°98| 99144 98 16,000 
Bt ee ee Cor ete CE OG | f 3,000,000 | & 0] 11358 Aug iggs | 1a gag | —-2h00 
Pp rus ° + ’ 
2 g.8'8...... ee see is 1925 11844 Aug.11.°98 | 11814 i163 24,000 
GIS oindticincdkes UE? oxi, 2 eee Se 
regi gistered.. setae $4! | F 10,000,000 |e & a! iiii4’ Aug. 1,368 | 11144 11134 | *** 3,000 
I OR I pag Apa Ree 
:  ‘TrustOo, ofs. ofdep....., iS” *“Atag. 30,708 | 11354 11134 | * 270,000 
GOD, B. BiB. esseevone ids | 117% Aug. 1208 1ITh6 110g a 
ee & =)' 9 '.) Fo) & 0 re Aug 4 ? 
. dep'it.. | 11,988,000 |F & A 11444 July 20,08 benny ates 
’ ae om of = ary : 116% Aug. 10, 98 (116% 116% 8,000 
” n so oan Oo ext. @eeeeeeeeseeeeeses eee eeee | C8 eeeeee 
,£0,1985,at 4 Tr. Co, ofs 1,161,000 |A & 0} tor rrre 7 Ae Op Aon 
P sterlin oano ue hagetedéeseosseeen éan oaee’ dL -weeseods 
1002 Trust Co. cfs... | £1,921,800 |M & 3) **7rr Terres Sg NM 6 OA ! 
" steriin oan o BO 1) 28 Ont OFF lar a. wr] coccccecococcoccosce eee seeoe | eoooesodge 
1910 Trust Co. ofs....-.. || £1,900,000 1 OW) voc ccccccccccnse et eas © Seenaeee 
2 % rm . on eeeeesAVOUE | FF QR SWwWiinr @& wal te eee eer eer ee eters eee eevee | @eeeeeee 
“Brust Co ay iad 63 7 8,500,000 [5 & Di rrr See ade REMIND 
» gterling oan 0 See eneiin st a el sseeeesweentenss eeaae Seed <ibdkinds 
(Philadelphia Branch), | 7 ©7»400.000|4 & 0} ***"""rr"r"rrrrs ‘wa Ro Seb x 
: © ger. GS Me OC Bee Gelb «fF be cccccccccscsces CIETY PAE I 
oo & O. & Chic.) Tr. + 21,382,200 i Re i ccotaienenneeen od anne 4 eceteces 
Balti. Belt, Ist .#, Sis int. géd., i000 6,000,000 |M & | 100“ Auy.15,'88 | 101 ° 100° | ©" 37,000 
W. Virginia & Pitts [stg 4,000, A&oilll Dec. i = oun! gabe © enemas 
Monongahela River Ist g. g. ,5’8 1919 700,000 |F & A! 104% July 1 TREE AO, § OPES & 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g *s, 1 2,500,000 |M & 8) 104% Aug. 5, 198 104% 104% 5,000 
Colo. & Cin. Midi'a 1st at 416’s, 1939 235000,000 |J & J} 92% Aug. 80,992 ne cche T winededs 
Ak.&Chic.Junc.1st g. int. g. 5’s.19380 SMSC TIT keen dine | ssacceas 
© QUID GE. cictdceccsctes 1,500,000 |iM&N' 105 Aug. 9,°98/105 104 11,000 
Pittsb, & Connelleviilelste @s. 1946 10714 July 28,08 | .... 0... | ccncecee 
* Trust Co. cfs. of dep.. } ee re ieee | Seer Hi 
" - A, bas 1806 "Tr, Co. ots, eh sin G00 . . : cinesmisanesenhon esa’ * aha Te Ss detention 
nf on oOo. CIS SOLO 1d BD Al secccsccccscceses eceoe evcoe | eeccce ee 
B&O. Southwestin is Ist g. 414’s, 1990 10,667,0u0 ras 102 Aug.22, "96 10244 102 35,000 
, SUC. B. GB, ccccccccs ll, ie did. wine 2 kbeawaes 
» Ist ine: g g. . ser. **A”’ 2043 araeee NOV zig June 8 o ieee nal Sonews ee 
Me xg PERRET ,655, DEC une 6,’ atiee. : want Bi weedeses 
B.& O. Sw. Term Co. gtd g 5's. ..1942 1,200,000 |[M & N) ...cccccccccccees a HTS a aE 
Ohio & Miss. Ist ay i ies 1947 ae y & J| 105 Aug. rs s 105 38104 109,000 
’ OE, eae Eas 952,000 | A & O| uly ee cee OT 
y ist Spr’gfield div. 7’s, 1905 1, 000 M&N) 1 Aug.23,'98 108 105% 70,000 
:- © KG Wiidssstinencs 1932 405,000 3 &D 98 Apl. 2,°92) .... .... haben 
Brooklyn City 1st con. 5’s........ 1941 4,373,000 ls & 3 ip” SN See 
Brooklyn E. Tr. Co. cfs ist g.6s°s, 1924| 3,464,000 |...... 94 Aug.30,°98| 9444 91 191,000 
" Tr. Co, ctfs., 2d g. 5’s. .1915 t 1,246,000 4 Peeeeesl e2eeeodeeoes cutee éane ened tt eaeseaee 
e _ all instal. paid............. wf eeeees 86 June27,’98 oeen T esedeens 
Seas. & B, B.Tr. 'r.Co.cfs. iste. 5's, 1942 1,357,000 a alah 70% Dec. 14,°97 vai’ E aakeacee 
al *@eeeeeeeneevene | JF i fF | © 2 Oe ee) @@eeeveeeeeeeeeean eee e*eee ;f; @@880808 . 
UnionEle. Tr, Co.ctfs.1stg.g.6’s, 1987 6,124,000 '...... 9334 Aug.24,’98 | 94 9044 268,000 
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Name. — Principal) Amount, | It's Laser Sars. | Avever Satme, 
7 Paid.) price,  Date.| High. Low.| Total, 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit eg. b's.. .1945 6,398,000/ A & 0} 10544 Aug.31,"98 | 106 10814| 401,00 
Brunswick & Western Isg.4’s....1938|  3,000,000/3 & 3| 74 sept. 1°96) .... 0 | 
Buffalo, Bock. & Pitts. g. g. Bs. 1987 4.407.000 a & s| 10734 Aug.30,"98 | 108 10644; 27,09 
as WH Wesco ccceecececesées r 9 JD) srcccesccceress eeee eoce | cocccecs 
paces? > eer ist 6’s.. 1981 1,800,000) ¥ & 4 od ed ai ‘98 sig? aos’ | “aan 
RAPER GS 920, 12434 
Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....19438 650,000 J & 3) 12144 May 26,96 lana: Béne — 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Ist g. 5’s, 1913 A&o|100 Feb. 27,°% 
#5 Ms ca ddiiinaceccnssd |} 1,211,500 | ME Nasdicocctuinnedeud eens. asco | calen 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 6,500,000'3J & p} 107 Aug.29,°98 | 10714 10634 20,000 
+ con. Ist & col. tst 5's...1984 | |g 495.q99 {| 4 & 0/191 JULY 29,98 | ee. sone | secsen 
ERP a a, pie ree scat oO + o, coos | crvvcees 
Minneap’s St. Louis Ist 7’s. g, 1927 | 150,000|3 & D a Aug.24,’95 jwoe | eon 
Ced. mos. = Falls & Nor. ist 6’s, 1920, , yy ae 0) ie —_ re cece | suse 
a Ss eereereeeeeeeeeees 9 o * ° eee 
anade "ST aes = int. gtd 5’s, 1908 | 13,920,000 |3 & 3} 1 184 Aug.25,’98 109% 10814 88,000 
2d mort®@. 5’8,.....cccceee 1913 ;Ma4&s/ 1 Aug.30,’98 - 10956 | 
Ms ccacecesess f 5,100,000 {xras) 10856 May 22°97 |... | 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga.c. g.5’s,1987| 4,880,000 | ma Nn} 92/4June30,°98 soe | ae 
Central R’y th Aan ma lok 6. Un 2008 t 7.000.000 |F a 11444 June 3,°98; .... .... | sdveiide 
/ 000... —— EE ein Dh ncaa sis nd0¢- enue. (ane 
; Gi Oe ia sickninnnn can M&N| 9046 Aug.31,°98/| 91 8944 | 1,202.00 
. con. g. 5’s, reg.$1,000 & $5,000 t 16,500,600 SOE esaceneude¢eece™ Sn'é 
» Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s,.....1945| 4,000,000 ocr 1| 41% Aug.31,°98| 43 "560,000 
; . 2d pref. inc. g. oa beiave'aiia 1945 7,000,000 |oct 1} 14 Aug. 19, 98 | 1444 12%) 108,00 
8d pref. inc. £.5's.......1945| 4000.00 oor 1| 64 Aug22,°98| 61g Sic) a 
. —— & Mos. Div. 7, asneno|s & 92 Jan. 6,98 
g£. eeererereeeeeeeeeeee ,) J J . eee | #88 eens 
* Mobile div. ist g. 5’s....1946 1,000,000 |\s3 & x} 99 July 6,98 | ‘swe | Su 
oe. Mid. Ga. & Ati. div. g 5s. 1947 GEBGO 1S BS Fl ccccccesccccces : ‘ » | came 
Heer a gnsoliiatedTs.,.1800| 3,696000| o3 |108 Aug. 9,°08| 103 103 | gm 
° convertible Dib ccsnant s08 1,383 000 u & N uss Dev. RY 9 ES | éeitiaeks 
” e _ Seen oe cece x N Bebe e600 | couknets 
eM seeeseen 1987 J & 3| 114 Aug.30,°98 | 11414 11214 | ** 83,00 
a registered ahd 43,024,000} |7o%) 7) 11334 Aug 23°98 | 11814 1186/2000 
Lehigh & —_ on, assd. 7’s.. ae Sy a — 4, Se aos 02 100%) 140,00 
mortgage 5’s.......... 691, EOS Tag Bee 
Am, Dock & lm rovm’t _ 5’s, il 4,987,000 | 3 & J/| 11356 haa. 18, 98 | 11334 11834 1,00 
| N. J. Southern int. gtd 6’s...... 1899 411,000 |3 & 3| 104 Nov. 13,96 sues ‘akeo | ‘uuu 
_— Seeger FO. .cfs,ex g.5’sA. prs sseses = - 4 18° = R sane scvecees 
P Beaaecrecscsssscccceediae|f 8810000) 5°55] onyg May B96 | 000 S002 | 
fe eeeeeeeneeseee¢e UVa |i J i . j@#@#@@#@#@#eef, ®@*#*##@e@e@¢ees@eeeeeesd . . *e eeeeveer 
» San vogue br. g 6’s..1900 rey sae 1 Ney ties et aN putas 
. = ar i Oo pt. : oo | eecvcees 
4 P pe) er & ee one. ctfs.. BED | pccccel prcccevescesesss 0 | seewapes 
Po iene 2,294,000 |A & 0/102 Mar. 19,98 | sogasiane 
al. £0. ¢ Odie. im g.7’s, 1918 4,358,000 |3 & 3/ 101% Dec. 6, | on 
Western Pacific bonds6’s...... 1899 2,735,000 | 3 & J3| 104 June 20,98 etne ones | see 
~" ges oe 6.6, wid “1038 #800000 nae 10314 Aug.30798 10844 103 | * 133,000 
nt. Wash. Tr. Co. cts. Ist g. 6’s.1938 1,497,000 | ...... Feb. 2,°0B | .... sees | covceens 
| 
Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s....... 1936 1,500,000 | 3 & 3/ 10834 Dec. 13,°96 ‘ | ‘ 
Oh te Ie Ee a il 
SS $PWRUOULDULGERSC BUIUN UBS.wcceces 9 , 
SR cccaccosers 1939 M&N/116 Aug.31,°98/116 115 | 116,00 
: gistered...............se0 {+ 25,858,000 |e Ni iid Feb 7°98 |... | 
6 on a m. &. 416’s peccccccecs 1992 t 23,722,000 ~ nee + Aug.31,.98 9% eed ‘2,601.0 
9 -Cikdovcecesencesons . . 30,’ “Ke 
. (R&A. .d. ) dst c. g. 4's, 1988 | 6,000,000 | & J) 104 Aug.81,798 | 105 104° | “30,000 
. at Mi scecncctkbnn eves 1,000,000'3 & 3, 90 Aug. 1,°98 wl “il Bc 
: SEER ee Bien d Smee 
© arm al. ist g. 5’s, ; M&S OC. ZLOB | nccc coc | coscvens 
. Elz. Lex. & B.S. g. g. 5’s, 1902 3,007,000 M & s 10844 Aug. 30, 98 103% 108% | a 
Chicago & Alton s’king fund 5.88 1,722,000 | 3 & , 118% Apr. 21,°98| . . 
ae a Riv. 1st 7’s. oor eyo F&A = — o 15,98 F cove | cocesces 
7 RAR 300, M & N! uly : sooo | Sue 
Miss. Riv. Bdge Ists. f’d g. 6’s. .1912 512,000 | a & 0} 105% Oct. 30,°95| . vaneu 
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NAME. 


Principal 
Due. 
























o, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.1908 
a 5’s, : + 1901 


sinking fund........ 

5's, debentures See 1913 
convertible 5’s.......... 1 
—— div.) sink. f’d 5’s, 1919 

PETIA 3 Se SP ner oe 1919 
Denver |, SS 1 

ES NEE NRS ES re AEE 1921 
Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 
Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 
TEPIStered,.......cccsecccece 


.& St. Jos. con. 6’s, 1911 


Han 
| Chie. Burl, & Northern, 1st 5’s.1926 
ee & A =" Ist s. f'd c’y. 6’s.1907 
ll bonds 


iat ¢ con. 6’s, gold...... 1934 


gen. om. 


Chicago & nd. Coal Ist 5’s. 

icago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 
| Chie Ind. & Louisv. ref. g. 5’s. .1947 
» refunding g. 6’s 1947 


 . a 1937 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Mil. & St. Paul ist 7’s $ g, R.d..1902 
Ist 7’s £... 902 


ist m. ge gt & D.7’s.. .1899 
& M. 7’s 


Ist m. C. 
Chicago = & St. Paul con. 7 s, 1905 
1st 7’s, Iowa & 


. 1908 


D, ex, 1 


Ist 6's" Southw’n ~~ fa 1909 


1st 5’s, 


La.C. & Dav 
lst So. Min. div. 6's. 


. 1919 
. 1910 


a H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 


Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
921 


1st Chic. & P. W. 5’ 
M. R. div. 


8,1 
5’s, 1926 


Chic. 
Mineral Point div. 5°8, 1910 
Ch 921 


ic. & 


Wis. & Min. d 


cont. si’k. 
Dakota & 


occcek 
ee 1 
Gt. 8. 5’s...1916 
1989 


g. m.g. 4’s, series A.. 


Mi & N. 1st M. L. 6’s, 1910 
Ist convt. 6’S.......... 1913 


Iowa Midland Ist mort 
Winona & St. Peters ” ook 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s. . 1905 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. 
z ie Pe Shore & W [st 5’s 


con. 


Ohi & Northwestern cons. 7’s. .1915 


” compas gold 7’s . 1902 
" gistered d. gold 7s. — 
, aes fund 6’s..1879-1929 
© MGs csecccconcescas 
, baachiea sas erssees 1879-1929 
* debenture 5’s.. . 1983 
" Piaekvsweenccense 
" 25 year deben. 5’s.....1909 
" ST cvuenatecactshes 
" 30 year deben. 5’s.....1921 
© «$i csvceccccsccnds 
* extension 4’s.....1886-1926 
, ER 
” gen. g. vA. pice saniees 1987 
Escanaba & L. Guperior Ist 6’s. .1901 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... a! 


. 8's. 


1st 5’s. .1909 
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Beesse 
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5 ESS 
= SS 


ES 
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28% 
§33 
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pPRHESpw 
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S825 
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Int’st| VAST SALE. AvuGusT SALES. 
paid | Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
yea'll6 Aug. 298/116 11 17,000 
A & O| 105 Aug24," 98 | 105 stg 19,000 
M & N/ 110%. Aug ,98;110 1 107,000 
M & 8/| 11994 Aug.30,"98 | 121% 112%; 801,500 
A&oO} lll po 998 lll iil 2,000 
A&0O/}102 Aug.26,’98 | 102 02 4,000 
F & A| 10144 Aug.26,°98 | 101144 100%; 29,000 
M&S8 Aug. 00 100 8,000 
F&A 1076 Jan. 18,96 adits wcase | sates 
M&N ug.3l, 100 62,000 
M&N a a. 9,°98 ee ey Opa os 
M&S Aug 24.98 123 123 23,000 
A&O 110% Aug.11,’98 | 1lu'g 110% 1,000 
5 Oi Ree et cncc *ccec 1 ccceccec 
s&bpi\112 Apr. 2.96 OE oe pee ae 
sili Anemos |S Bing! 
M&N ug. 1 107 23,000 
M&N ore 7.798 ty — coddeage 
J&J Aug. 19, "98/108 += 108 1,000 
J & 3| 115%Junel0, = SPREEs ee ee 
J3&3| 9 Aug.24,’98/| 92 91 14,000 
J3&3\/107 Aug.23,°98\107 105% 5,000 
§s&s' 147 Aug. 6,°98)147 147 3,000 
{J&s | 120 . §&, Ne EE BFR nT ‘ 
3&3/145 July 19,°98 RRR MRS pteinte ete 
J &J3\|141 Apr. 6, é neie: Seana 
3&3\/156 Aug.22,°98\156 156 32,000 
J & J| 151% Aug.30,'98 | 151144 148 35,000 
3&3/117 Aug.10,°98/'117 117 5,000 
2 Oi See Be nce: ccce. | eccctnce 
J & 3/120 ug.10,°98|120 120 4,000 
J & 3/128 Aug.15,"98 | 12914 1284 4,000 
J & J 09 t. 5,” eeee eeee * eeeesee 
Jad Lyssa oe so ERE OAS. re 
J & 3/ 117% Aug.26,98 | 11 11 52,000 
Jad Lisi Aug.12,'98 | 11 ll 8,000 
Jaail Apr. 16,°98 ‘tne A cdnoboas ° 
J & J 112 pr. 21,’ eee eee esee 
“2 > 5 oe 3S . | eres eerie ey: 
J&@&gill8 July 18,98 een” ite Eee eagins 
J&J 127% Jan. 27.98 eeee eeee e@eseeseee 
J&sil SL Saenger Serena 
Sg 31 ley Aus SI08 | tea, ees | santos 
J&JdI 4 AUg.vl, ’ 
Q J 105% Feb. 19,’98 eee — eeeeeeee 
J&p/120 Mar.18,98| ... sar’ | "Hag ‘ 
J3&p/\121 Aug. 1,°98 | 121 5,000 
QF 14246 Aug.16,’98 | 142 2,000 
J&pDj115 Aug. 19,°98 tie” Habe 5,500 
J & D| 1145 Aug. 8.98 11454 116 3,000 
A&O Aug.26,’98 21,000 
A&0O/115 July 13,’98 Bi a ol ak li 
A&O/l1ll Aug.18,°98/111 110 11,000 
A Oi Bey PL onccc. cece | ccccsece 
M&N/119 Aug.23,°98/119 119 1,000 
“Tit 2 “S . | eaeeers popes 
M &N| 109% Aug.30,°98/| 110 109 11,000 
M&Nil RR ERTS 5 SNR Ree 
A&O/116 Aug.26,°98'116 115% 56,000 
A ae joni y ead ORES Te pam 
FA 4 Aug 106 =O 1 6,000 
FA15/1038 Junel0,’96) .... — Shin eins 
— 103% Aug.27,’98 | 10344 10234 180,000 
Eh Pieper kesh Sods? dunce h obudanind 
D3 i Be ee  E ccce) ccce | cccccce 
F&A / f | ee renee - 
Sees ee, ae TET voce ccce: | cedecsce 
M & N| 127 i 
Ses ee. TEE ccc ccve | esccedes 
aT Se Ul) Eee poe 
M&S 19514 Ab T2308 15634 arte ory 
M &N 4 Aug.22,’ 4 135% 9,000 
F & A! 105% Feb. 24.97 dene geen -¥ seaauue e 
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NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











Last SALE. 


AUGUST SALEs. 


























NAME. Principa 
Due Amount 
. ext. & impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 4,148,000 
a Michigan div. 1st 6’s, .1924 1,281,000 
. Ashland div. ist 6’s....1925 1,000,000 
; » BE onssc cevccve bhnesen 500,000 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s as -- 1917 
f « 6's registered..........1917 2,100,000 
* debenture 5’s.......... 1921 1,950,000 
* registered..... sadeeus waite hcle nia Shia 
s faatie «8.888 + 45,023,000 
Des Moines é & a Dodge Ist 4’s.1905 1,200,000 
SSE RRMA 1,200,000 
" eal db 4s. 672, 
| Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s..1923 | | 2,750,000 
. EE is cesc tucson 1923 ie epee 
Chic., St. a Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s.1930 | 13,749,000 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 2,664,000 
Nort rth Wisconsin ist mort. 6’s..1980 800,000 
.{8t. Paul & Sioux os 1st 6’s....1919 6,070,000 
Chic., Term. Trans. 4s. .1947 13,000, 


Chic. ‘& Wa. Ind. ist ek. es g. 6’s.1919 
n’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 1 
Chic. & West a n : R’y 5’s...1921 























J 


gue 
#2 


* 


a 
: S885 


Cin.., ‘Ham.. & Day. con. s’k. f’d 7’s.1905 996,000 
ey . 1937 2,000,000 
Cin. , Day. & Ir’n Ist gtd. 'g. 5’s..1941 3,500,000 
City Sub. R’y, Balto. Ist g. 5’s....1922 2,430,000 
Clev., Ak’n & Col. and ¢.6's -1980 730,000 
Clev. & Can.Tr.Co.c fs. Ist 5s. for.1917 1,907,0C0 
Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St. L. gen.m. 4’s.1993 7,574,000 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1989 5,000,000 
St. Louisdiv. 1st — trust g.4’s.1990 9.750.000 
Sp’efield & ECOL di div. Ist g. 4’s...1940 1,035,000 
White W. Val. div. 4 - 4’s....1940 650,000 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. ‘4’s.1991 4,000,000 
Cin..Ind., St. L. & Chic. lst g.4’s.1986 t 7.685.000 
" ony ay sbetdeoneséessnns yh 
on. 6’s. 731,000 
Cin. Stauskyé&ciev. con. pa 2,571,000 
Ind. Bloom. & A e s..1900 1,000,000 
hio, Ind. & Ww. we pfd. 5’s.. 500,000 
Peoria & Eastern ist con. 4’s.. 8,103,000 
” INCOME 478........ 00000 4,000,000 
Clev.,©.,C. & ~ F ae hog ine 3,000,000 
" consol mo Moscave t 
» sink. fund 73 Seal 1914 8,991,000 ; 
* gen. consol 6’s........ 
registered.........-....... { 8,208,000 } 
Cin. Sp. ist m. C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 1,000,000 
¢ ev., Ye Mtah & Wheel’ es - — 4,300,000 
wen ahoning Val. go s j 
hs th etuléshaniendihin 2,938,000 ; 
Col. Miald y. Ist g. 2-3-4’s .. 1947 6,250,000 
ec ib nnstibtinededénen 1947 861,000 
Col., "Hock. al. & Tol. con. g. 5’s.19381 406,000 
o: a P.M. & Co. aga 2s. 7,694,000 
* gen. mort. g.6’s.. 2,000.000 
r i ee | eae 1906 852.000 
Conn. Demme Riv’s ist g. 4’8.1943 1,900,000 
erent Lack. & W. mtge 7’s. .1907 3,067,000 
cyanea, Bing. & N.Y. st 7's. .1906 1,966,000 
orris & Essex Ist m7’s........1914 5,000,000 
* bonds, _, 1900 281,000 
, ist caees grpensnenes wi 4,991,000 
. Cc. g Dive cadssesed 
” ts disatiecanies nin 12,151,000 
we Ba laste & & West’n. Ist 6’s...1921| 12,000,000 
.  %_ Sian 1923 5,000,000 
|g, See -1900 | 750,000 
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116 Aug.31,’98 
Mar. 23,98 


133 May 19,°98 
112 Apr. 217, 96 


131 Aug.16,’% 
130 


139 Aug.12,’98 
107% July 22,'98 
sane" poe oi hci 
— Aug 109 
Aug.17,’98 
2 Feb. 28,°98 
ig Nt 
—: 
100 Apr. 15, "97 


136 Aug.26,°98 
135 Aug.12,°98 
125 May 4. 88 
182 Auyg.15,’98 

90 Aug.3]1,’98 
106 June22,’98 
120% Aug.30,’97 

9816 Mar. 13,’93 
119 Oct. 26,°96 
108% Mar. 13, 97 
lll Aug. 24.°98 


1053¢ A pr. 17,°95 


79 ot 98 
20% Aug.29,’98 


104 Aug.23,°98 
ose July 26,98 
11934 Nov. 19,’89 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


107% Oct. 16,°97 
108 May 10, 98 
103. Apr. 14,97 
58 Aug.31,’98 
6846 Aug.31,’98 
74 Aug.10,°97 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 


102 Dec, 27,93 


122 Apr. 4,98 
1% July 23. 98 
140 Aug. 16, 98 
109 Nov. 23, "97 


139 June 2,°98 
13656 July 8°98 
uly 8,’ 
118% Nov. 17, 97 
108 Aug. . 95 | 108 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. 


AUGUST SALES. 




















NAME. et Amount. 
Delaware . ya sg ve 1917 
" st Penn. Div. c. 7’s... 
tO FOB awe sn econ nsieees ST + 5,000,000 } 
Alban usq. Ist c. g. 7’S8..... 
in y oo istered eeeeeeeeeeeee i 906 t 8,000,000 ; 
” , ee re 
ene § OuISOREd ones eonsags ¢ 7,000,000 } 
ns. arato 7 4, ew 
| 1921 | ¢ 000,000 } 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 730,000 
Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 1,219,000 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 $13,000 
Denver & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s...1936 | 28,465,C00 
» Istmortg.g.7’S.......6- 1900 6,382,500 
» impt. m. g.5’S........0+-.1928 8.103,500 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 628,000 
Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 900,000 
* C Tivcccmméndeesetasgeuts 1995 1,250,000 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1987 
, DEE -o cednageceuéscenade 6,734,000 
0 06 — Fic dihatinncecsane 1916 2,000,000 
Duluth, Red Wing & S8’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 500,000 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 4,000,000 
Er e, lst mortgage ex. 7’S........ 1897 2,482,000 
{ » 2d extended 5’s........ 1919 2,149,000 
» 8dextended 43's ea dee 1923 4,618,000 
« 4thextended 5’s....... 1920 2,926,000 
* 5th extended 4’s....... 1928 709,500 
*  Istcons gold 7’s.......1920| 16,890,000 
* Ist cons. fund c. 7’s....1920 3,705,977 
Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... 7,500,000 
) Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s.....1916 2,380,000 
Buffalo & "Samet m 6’s..1908 1.500.000 
© Ge dndcinsendbenseseoeess es 
Jefferson R. R. lst gtd g 5’s....1909 2,800,000 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s..... 1982 12,000,00.) 
N. Y.L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 1.100.000 
A oe 
Se . Doe mp. 
a i, ae Ee -;--1913 3,396,000 
» ie reenw’d Lake gt g 5’s.. 
| © Geibsiecdatessatencssoxes 1,452,000 
Erie R.R. lst con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 
f+ registered «.....+.++. ae 80,000,000 
« gen. lien 3-4s......... 
, ike cntsc.conctane 30,927,000 
N.Y., Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. 5’s..1937 3,750,000 
4 , |, (ins sbcdensieus 453, 
" ge n g ry mereeete see re wnerg 
* rm. Ist g. 5’s......... 
_@ Pye vee + + -0,000 each %,000,000 ( 
Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 
( Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 
Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 500,000 
Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 
* Ist General g5’s......... 1942 2,223,000 
* Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
*  §ul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1980 450,000 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 1,591,000 
Flint & Pere Marquette m 6’s. ...1920 3,999,000 
* Ist con. gold 5’s..........1989 2,100,000 
* Port Huron d Ist g 5’s..1939 3,083,000 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g5’s...1918| 3,000,000 
* Ist land grant ex. g 5’s..1930 | 423,000 
© MB OU. Biss cee sscece 1943 4,370,000 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. Ist g 414's.1941 1,000,000 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep. ist 6's. .1921 8,176,000 
ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 2,863,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 2,000,000 
eo. & Ala, mS Ist pref. g. 5’s...1945 2,230,000 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. Ist gtd. g.5’s..1927| 5,360,000 
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*| Price. Date. (High. Total. 
8|145 Aug.11,°98 | 145 10,000 
s| 1438 May 4, nei akednne 
Oo Aug.31,'98 | 125 8,000 
oO} 128% Feb. 12.°94 .... pnlewih os 
See ae ee ‘cice sees | Secccede 
O} 11644 Mar. 22,°07 |... coco | ccccccce 

Nj 14854 Aug.18,’97 wee 
N | a ener 
oO eeeeeeeeeee @eeeeei;t; #0880  #@#8808 jF;, #@#@80880860868686 
Sl nue iiuetiahbnna e ebk cake t eoukadba 
J eeeeeeeeeeoeeeeee | #0280 jc#ee | sa@eesee ee 
7% Aug.30,’98 | 9844 318,000 
1114 Aug.30,’98 rts, 68000 
Aug.25,’98 4 24,000 
9934 June 6,°98 eeee eeeseeee 
Se SUS indeed Seced 1 kencucds 
106% Aug.31,’98 | 106% 182,000 
101% July 238,°89 | .... cecce 
9214 Feb. 11,°98| .... ee 
112% Aug.29,'98 | 11244 10,000 
et Gre n05s scuk T iccecane 
119% Aug. 2,98 | 119% 1,000 
113. Aug.22,°98 | 113 1,000 
ba Sone eee $a. dude = Scadinee 
0446 June Pe te ee 
145 Aug.17,'98 | 145 3,000 
Re oe ag BO 
1388 Aug.24,’°38 | 138 1,000 
a Ge UE. Sédw eeensd occcaece 
1044 June 8,°98| |... ite 
11216 Aug.30.°98 | 11514 43,000 
ee Ssh nso. bane B dacasncd 
Deen DL. ssee:. wede dD consnede 
9354 Aug.31,°98 | 941% 2,072,000 
73% Aug.31,°98| 76 " 981,000 
108 Aug.29,"98 | 108° “"" 2,000 
924% Aug,25,’98 9,000 
Aug.31,’98 | 90 118,000 
109% SUPE Seon wean f evcoccte 
160" Alt 38,508 | 106°" "41,000 
12034 Aug. 6,°98 | 12034 10,000 
RS ES sneer 
Te ay st se ‘cabs eeacas 
ug.3i,” 87% . 

ee EE gn50- aaeed eeececs: 
DRIES seen Dass © peuasthe 
8 <Aug.31,°98; 88 25,000 
117 —- Aug.26,’98 | 11744 13,000 
9% Aug.30,°98| 95 60,000 
9544 Aug.30,°98 | 9534 24,000 
1038 Aug. 14,°96 ‘ eee eeeeece . 
804 May 14,°96| :... aiaicene 
Se EE: ite Cane Doo uie ns 
174 Aug.30,°98 | 7934 1,018,000 
62 Aug.29,°98 | 64 263,000 
96 Aug.29,’ 96 58,000 
88 July 18,°98 eeee eeeveeeee 
i a MT nies pend 5 chkeaboas 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. —Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Norsg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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Kings Co. El. series 





A. Ist g. 5’s. .1925 


Fulton El. ist m. g. 5’s series A. .1929 | 


Lake Erie ty Western Ist g. re. ait | 


mtge. g. ; 
N ae. Ohio ist gtd g 5's. 1945, | 


g. 5’s.. 


Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. 





ereeervreeeoeaeer eee eeee 








NAME. Amount 
Houston E. & W. Tex. Ist g 5’s. mead | 2,700,000 
tal outstanding 4.80000 
. 8 siduwebioa 
, SE... scseesobesens 1,500,000 
d [st gold 34's eocccccere 1951 2 499.000 
; Ey ch 
~ r 
; re. sis ig, ibd 2,500,000 
. col. trust 2- s- 4’s 
» col. tr.2-10 g.4’s rgst’d.. 4,806,000 
é co lat, een a 4’s. 1952 . 000 000 
2 PR Giencinnnsstenoocveioce _ 
* otk g.4sL.N.0.&Tex.1953 | | 
» registered ................ 24,679,000 
. pi nw Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 5.425.000 
. | EE RS — 
’ a isville div. g. 314’s. 1953 14,320,000 
; ieee |g. 3's....1951 
; registe ante ceoes rags: 4,939,000 
_— °  PRERIEP RR  R ) 
* eae ee ae atieedieeinks 6,821,0.0 
] C ere te ee 4’sg .1950 3,000,000 
Middle div. ae et 5’s......1921 600,000 
Sp’ < oa Istg 314’s,1951 2,000,000 
Chic., St. LRN. O. gold 5’s....1951 
"gold 5's, registered........ 16,555,000 
. ~ ° 314’s. eccccccccccceces 1951 1,352,000 
C9 FEMI. cccccccccsccccsses 
© —~ h. div. ted 4’s, 1951 3,500,000 
Belleville & Carodt Ist 6’s...... 1923 485,000 
St. Louis, South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 19381 550,000 
| Carbon nd’e & Shawt’n ist g. 4’s, 1932 250,000 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 1,824,000 
Indiana, & no peg 1s 'g. 4’s....1939 eye 
Internat. & Gt Nn ist. 6’s, gold.1919 $554,000 
3d & ens Seaneneert ta 2'718,000 
lowa Central og EE Bc ccccccns 6,572,000 
Kansas i & . & B. Co. Ist 
Ds dcepnineticeesereocent 3,000,000 
Kan.C.Pitt.£Gulf ist & col. g.5’s 1923 | 22,578, 


ze 
Se= 


+ 
* 


+ 
_ 


Bi : 
SEE 


Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s. 1906. 924,000 
Lake Shore eg - _, eee 1899 | 1,041,000 
, con. co. Ist 7’s......... 

* con. Ist ~ peoned.. on 9,529,000 
» ORG A GeO Ges c conc 
. con. 2d registered... .1903 8,986,000 
. g 3 re Pa eoscee ahs? eoscccse 1997 27,412,000 
Cin. Sp. ist st gtd S. ee “MS. 78,1901 | 1,000,000 
Kal., R. 1st gtd g. 5’s.. 840,000 
 abbnineg Coal R. R. 1st 5’s....1984 | 1,50),000 

Lehigh yy a. ) coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 
ec + 5,000,000 
Lehigh val. N, aS ist m. g. 4's. 1940 woeneened 


Lehigh V. ¢ Goal Co, Ist gtd g. 5’s. oo 110, 10,280,000 | * 


. regist 


2 >) | ee 





oe 





4 Sy Say gy iy ay yy sy ee ee 
8? GP Be Be BP Be Be BP RP Be Bp BP BP BP BP Be on Sy Sy Sy 
Dey eye ee agar ran AzArzOCOm 
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101% Aug. b . 
~ tobe 


Sanzandua 


PS ae ey ty yy yy yy 
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See week & Rae eee we ered wwe 
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4 8 
Bo 
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Aug. 13, 98 
104 Aug.li, 198 | J 
105% —? 9,°98 
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22 
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High. 





94144 Aug.51,’98 





aus.2 8, = 
1 July 28 
Mar. 16°08 
1846 Apr. 15,’98 
July 13,96 





115 * Fane 33596 | 
90 Nov. 12,’97 | 


Jan 
9414 Nov. 1° 95 
126 Aug.19,’98 
9044 Aug.31,’98 
Fs 98 


Aug. 27. 
105 Aug. 18, 98 





78 Aug.31,°98 
5744 Aug. 23,98 
49 July 9,98 


116 Aug.26,’98 





104 Aug.26,°98 | 104 


101 Aug.1§,’98 


Apr. 28,°98 


117 2.31,°98 


10644 Aug.24,98 
10534 Aug’.16,’98 | 1 
14 Dec. 1297 








eee eeereeeeeeeeeee 


09 July 1. 97 | 
92 Mar. 22,°98 | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




















NAME. iy Amount. 
Lehigh w= N. aa lst gtd g. 4’s.....1945 2,000,000 
Cort, & N. ist g.lst pfd 6's 1914 750,000 
BP ee : 1914| — 1,250;000 
tchfield Pp & W. ist g. 5’s...1916 400, 
i“ ee k & M., tr. co. ctfs. for Ist 
RS OT Ee 1937 3,145,000 
Long basa 1st cons. 5’s.......... 1931 3,610,000 
' a. —-. g. 4’ big tte eedewe = 4 OOO 
lo and gen. m. 4’s..... beac \ 
™ Fe rry ist g. OS. ..0-- 2S 1S OOD 
Y sears 
ve he k’ yo in ists. B'6, 1927 M5400 
N. oc g. 5’s, 
4 ~- EEC RT 1,060,000 
4N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g eee 1935 1,726,000 
ered * . — 1st 6’s....1911 250,000 
bncdethnedhedameed 1911 750,000 
Long Isl. R R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 1,075,000 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. 1st g. g’d 5’s....1948 200,000 
|Montauk Extens, ria, g. 5’s...1945 300,000 
Louisv’e Ev. & St. Louis 
*  Istcon.TrCo.ct. gold 5’s.1939 3,406,000 
» Gen. mtg. g.4°S.....0000- 1943 2,432,000 
Louie. a, Cecilian brch. 7’s..1907 490,000 
N. O. Ne Mobile Ist 6’s, 1930 5,000,000 
09 Fy Biicscncsactasesaces 1,000,000 
» E., Hend. &N. Y eo .1919 2,030,000 
. general mort. 6’s.....1930 10,058,000 
. Pensacola div. 6's... ..1920 580,000 
» §St. Louis div. Ist 6’s...1921 3,500,000 
@ 6 dsinccnsesocancess 1980 3,000,000 
» Nash, & Dec. Ist 7’s...1900 1,900,000 
» So. &N.Ala.si’g fd 68,1910 1,942,000 
: e con. gtd. g. 5’s......... 1936 3,673,000 
2 ti tied bsoausaturteeson oe eeepc 
» n £0 Brccccces 
» registered............ 1940 | 14,994,000 } 
" ay "& At. 1st 6’s, g. g, 1921 2,753,000 
» collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 
» L&N.& Mob.& ontg 
Ist. g. tae ek ih fea datel 4,000,000 
N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 2,096,000 
Kentucky Cent. g. 4°8........ 1987 6,742,000 
(L.&N. Louv.Cin.&Lex. g. 444’s, 1931 3,258,000 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 3,000,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 4,600,000 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 24,065,000 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s. ...1908 10,818,000 
Se Diicwenntewcsdocdsened 1899 4,000, 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1984 2,544,000 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6's, 1913 3,000,000 
ee. ~ ith gen. om. tr.g. ee 12,500,000 
way ; ae st con. g. 5’s, 
Nb natalie wa cineiabiiin’ 7,650,000 
Cou mb, xi oth ave. lst gtd g 5’s, 1998 3 000.000 
lex ave & av Fer Ist gtdg 5s, 1993 
register _— thie jarennéer 5,000,000 
Mexican Central. 
* con. mtge, 4’s,.......... 1911 59,011,006 
* Ist con. ince. 3’s.......... 17,072,000 
S iti ainicicddics 11,310,000 
* equip. & collat. g.5’s....1917 t 
Mexican Internat’] Ist con g. 4’s, 1942 4,635,000 
Mexican by at. 7 Ary _ pioseses 1927 11,416,000 
inc.6’s “A” 1917 coup.due ‘ 
March Le stamped 1% nee 12,265,000 


. ig 1917 





12,265,000 















































Int’st Last SALE. AvuGusT SALES. 
Paid.| price. Date. |High. Low.| Total.’ 
; mas; 91 Aug. am 98 91 91 4,000 
M&S eeeeeeeeeeeeeseece eeee eee eeeeece 
A&O eeeeeoeeeeee eee eee o eeee 
A& 0} 101 ey paaaioe 
3&3| 9 Feb. 25,98 | seececee 
QJ 
eeeeese 25 r. 29, | . eeeeeees 
Qa {118 July 12,98 ° ceeee 
Q J Ceeeeereeeeeseres | . e@eese 
J&D Pmt 4 ‘a Oi a 
M&S 4 Apr. snack tanennae 
J&D/| 91 Sept.27,’97 oi ene 
J&D 100 May 25,97 . eererenee 
M&S PTE cite ocde 0 ecwunese 
s 106% July ES pees ‘ 
A &0/| 107% Dec. 15,°97 bamincs ‘ 
OW Fe AMON ee ME ERA, TRB alone 
TG Bi Bere SU BO occce cece | ccccccee 
QJAN mov cnet aided cont ee  a 
ME Sail elie thn ei «tind vane Bain ok meee 
RRS SREY apaicaieg ; 
Ja@3\ 40 Aug.10,98| 4 38 30,000 
et Ge TT olccce. cose E ccccecce 
mM &8s/106 Nov.1l, = lai ei ME sa - 
Jas 12234 Aug.12,’98 12234 122 12,000 
Jad Lug. 2,°98, 108 108 1,000 
g3@bD/115 Aug.19,°98/115 115 1,000 
J&p/\119 Aug.l7,°98/119 118% 8,000 
M & 8/| 10844 Sept.24,°07 | 6... cece | cc ccuce ‘ 
M& 8/121 July ia a 
M&s| 67 May 26, seek Sabet ecccwoss 
ie Bi ee RET «. odce’- dace 1 écccncde 
A&O| 92% Sept.30,’ a, aE FRETS, 
F & A| 100% Aug.16,'98 | 1 1 5,000 
5 Hed ANE as "Ong "St | sok 
J&JI ug.ol, ,000 
oe" eS 
F&A 103% Aug. 2.98 | 103 a 40,000 
M & N/| 104 Aug.20, 98 | 10444 1 62,000 
M&S 1 uy 28 08 Oe oan 
F&A -24,°98 | 97 97 6,000 
Jad a1 — i 98 | 91 91 2,000 
M&N/|108 Jan. 18.°98 rhe. ama B® anoeaus ; 
RE ncttdeimentne: S : en eae h-aewecs P 
BADR BGR ste ccce | ccccs bee 
A&o} 9% <Aug.31,°98| 97 9544 | 144,006 
x & =| 117% Aug.29,°98 | 1174 11 000 
M&N 103%4 Aug.16,'98 10344 10384 yi 
| EERO SOs Ee |e aeeee oe 
ONE) SPORE ER Cina te 
yb] la Aue yg at] HB 
J&D ; : ’ 
J&pD/112 ¢ May 29.798 — — bh iinedniema 
M& S| 122 Aug.26,'95 122% 121% 23,000 
NSE tnt hacks cakeneecicash hake Gat inabenken 
a Ol ae Bee. Bee Saco. siete Ei c&cecoane 
ME Bl) ccccccccccccseece | cove cece | cecccens 
J&J| 63 Apr.25,’98 a Ia 
JULY! 19 Jan. 20,°96 jadilt veueabie 
JULY| 9 Jan. 30,96 inde é0ea: T kuenenes 
RE a ee a a I 
M& S| 7844 Aug.31,°98/| 78 7634 | 285,000 
J&D| 90 Mar. 6,°95 edison ; 
wes pee puneth ae Deere 
aA | 13 July 9,97 aes 
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NAME. Principal Int LAsT SALE. AUGUST SALEs. 
ae. ai." Price. Date. |High. Low.| Total, 
Mexican Northern 1st g. 6's.....1910 J&D| % Feb. 11,97 ae Be: 
Dcsisvedasebabhuess BENE. éabdccdssuciauns i + | seeeeee 
Michigan Cent. Ist con. 7’s....... 1902 M&N 115 Aug.19,°98;) 115 115 | 7 
* Ist con. 5’s............ = . M&N aoe Aue 16,798 ~_—e waned 2.000 
B . Piecctercevesoeséscined M& $| lhe BOD. G0, ID | tees tees | ce eeees . 
| b LE ccnncncdsseend 1981 M&S 131s June2l, 98 
i 1 . ls Min scccccccobcccel 1931 Q M Dec. 6, .. ee eer 
i ’ . Mane sewan 1940 J&J 106 Feb. 25, PE age cenes | . ccc 
mtge. 4’S reg... ....cccecee 3 & 3| MS JOM. 1,508] cece cece | cccecsc, 
| Battle C. Sturgis Ist g. g. 6's... 1989 J & D sabeecvessdevaseet Shae: <a00s | cccguan, 
i Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5's.1926 F & al hnteeainataiicg Cities asso | aaah 
; Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g. 7’s.1927 J & D| 185% Aug. 4,97 Sie | oan 
f ’ Pst con. g. 5’s....... ee M&N/108 Aug.31,°98| 108 107 45,000 
» Iowa ext. ist 6. 78 asnsied J &D 4 ag ed Geos | ccstuben 
fi »  fSouthw. ext. Ist g.7’s.. “1910 J&D We. waee esce | ccctecus 
i * Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 J&A 1214 rere chaos 
i Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5's..1936| | J eg) 10% MAr.26,87) 000 eee eee 
f stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. | sewecceseevesenes i> wese | soumena 
i Minn.. S. 8S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 t Je a! OL Appl. 2°05 | cece cece! cicccens 
»  gtamped pay. of int. gtd. | 8954 Jumel8,O1 | ..-. eee | ce eeees, 
i 
i Minn., 8s. = & 8.8. M., 1st c. g. 4’s.1838 | | Jeo pescddeuse t. 4600. e000 | cucteus 
: tamped pay. of int. gtd. { Coe eeeeroeseeeees | 8888 F998 weseeees 
it Minn. St. R’y Ist con. g. 5’s......1919 BH a] OF Deo. WW) see cee | socesens 
Us 
i Missouri, K_ & T. st mtge g. 4’s.1990 J&p| 9 Aug.31,’98 894 — 936,000 
iw 6 mtge gad, yh odesenume F & A| 6536 Aug. 31,'98 6614 636 2,079,500 
ik » Istextgold5’s.. ..... 1944 M&N; 88 Aug. 9,°98; 88 8 10,000 
ki » of Texas Ist gtd g.5's1942 M&s| 8714 Aug.31,'98| 89 8434 143,000 
i » Kan. C. & P. Ist g.4’s.1990 F& A| 7594 Aug.3198| 76 72 94.000 
He * Dal. &Waco Ist Ay} g. 5's1940 M & N) Aug.25,°98 | 84 83 6, 
i Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7's... 1906 M & N atime eemiiabens a 
it 
fl Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s........... 1908 TBD] cccccccrcccccccee | cece cece | covvsees 
Mo Kan. & East’n ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 A& 0 102 Aug.31,’98 | 102 994 81,000 
i Missouri, Pacific Ist con. g. 6's... .1920 M & . 106 Aug.30,98 | 10734 10454 734,000 
He " 7g gy vowebes 1906 M& N’ rt Aug. 5, 98 | 112 ~~ 5,000 
i :: eo 5'8.........1917 M & 8| 8634 Aug.29,°98| 8714 483,000 
) " SER ARES IES NO al i aii ices acted lates bine | eee 
ig " - collaterai gold 5’s.1920 | F&A! 80 Aug.26,°98| 80 77 189,000 
eo  -- “© - SE. ccencencenees WBA cccccccccccccccce | cose sees | cossenes 
Pacific R. oe "Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s. 1938 000,000 |M & s| 10834 Aug. 5,°98 10334 103834, 10,000 
4 2d extended g. 5’s..... 1988 | 2,573,000 | F & A’ 10734 Aug. 24.°98 | 1 1074 tie 17,00 
Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 | 750,000 |M & S| sovences ecbcmenseod 0066. gees | costname 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s. 1926 | OE ES ae sane | esnnnl 
St. L. & I’rn. Mt. Ist ex. 436’s...1897 4,000,000 |F & al 107° Aug.29,798 107" 107 1,000 
as UCU Ce 1946 | 6,600,000 | M & N| ites Sher 28,°98 pi gees. | soaute 
7 Ark’nsas b’nch ext 5’s1895 | 2,500,000 | J & D| EY TE Ents cee | sanniunn 
, g.con. R.R. & 1. r, 5’81931 | 18,274,000 |aA & 0 98% Aug.30,’98 100% 1388 394,000 
4 *  gtamped gtd gold 5’s. 1981 6,945,000 | 4 & 0 100 Aug.10,°98;100 100  — 10,00 
Mob. & am, prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 | 374,000 |J & 4 ssiabib iets qicliarlaiids ties plies bees. | women 
caccs “actex uewence: EE Be es os encenues caon | jalalll 
, ine. E- CBr cansesscovvcent 1945 | F00,000 |F & Fl] coccccccccccccce eee | copedenn 
». GRdecbateccswscuvacenceves | 500,000 | ...... SiomeeIeY séaa | occ 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 | 7,000,000 |3 & 3/122 Aug.27,°98/122 122 2,000 
" Ist ——— _, reer 1927 | 974,000 \3 & p| 119 Dec. 6,97 Stade | shes 
” gen. & SRE 9,547,000' Q zs | 81 Aug.31,°98; 81 78 411,500 
. " ontg RS "4 5’s. ioer q 4,000,000 |F & A} 102 Aug. 31. 98 | 102 9816 79,000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s..... 4,000,000 im & s} 86 Dec. 17, 95 ceee | coweaal : 
Nashville, raat. & St. L. 1st 7’s.. od 6,300,000 's & 3) 181% Aug.19,°98 | 1381 129 33,000 
2d 6's aetaiait sgseweuse ened 1928 | 018 000 | 2 & J 104s. Acne oui 1648 me ean 
. ES" eee t A&O ug.29,’ , 
» IstésT.&Pb.......... 1917 esses Stas | val 
* 1st6'sMcM. M.W. & Aligi7! —750,000 |y & 3 108° Mar. 24906) [22201222 TIED 
« —_Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 | SR tS SEM sbtiessecctendecst .00es wees | 00esdal 
N. O. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s..1915 | 1,320,000 | A & O} 108% Aug.13,°94) 6... cee. cee enone 
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Nots.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Principal 
Due. 





Amount. 








Cont, & Hud. R. Ist c. 7’s. .1908 
, - 1 ed 1908 


st registered. .......+. 

» debenture 5’s.......... 1904 

" mney ety income il 
, deben. 5’s.. Senay frees 
- debenture g£. 4’ Ss. ** £1905 
; gon anee. ext. g. te. .1905 

" re ST Sr 
. = =r iedane 1997 
Michigan Central ook g. 3.148. .1998 
Ne a abn nema e 
Lake — COl. g. BYGS.......... 1998 


e@enseeeeeoeeeeaeeeees 

















registe 
Clearfield Bit. Goal Corporation, t 
1st s. f. int. gtd g. 4’sser. A. 1940 
" small bonds series B...... 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd 
™ W. & Og. con. Ist ext. g, 
bond currenc 


Putnam Ist gtd g. 4’s. 





N. Y. & Northern Ist g Big are 1927 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis ‘ist g. 4’s.1987 

‘ Ey 

N. Y., N. Haven & H. ist reg. 4’s.1908 
» con. deb. ee: Ol 000 

* small certifs... weeeee PlO0 
Housatonic R. con. g. Ws iia a 1937 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 
N. Y. & New England yy Se 1905 
© Fe iitccasunswccesseuaner 1905 


N.Y.,Ontario & W’n con. 1st g. 5’s1939 
. wea en | ” g. 4’s.....1992 
*  Registe $5,000 only. 


N.P. at m.R.R.&L. ‘rae taaalaa 1921 
TOG . .ccciccccccccccce 


registe 
St. Paul "e N. Pacific gen 6’s. a 
* registered certificates. . 


N.P. Ry prior In arrd &ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 


SOc. ks oes 000d 00anes 
* gen, on. ~y _ eae 2047 | 
© = FOB MGOTBG,.. . ceccccccccccce | 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1983 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 

” ae ew River Ist 6’s........ 1932 
" sc *ment and ext. 6’s. ..1984 
" at Le. E. Ist g.4’s,1989 
, C.& T. ist g.t. g g 5’s1922 


West shess ist rprtenesns at Se 
TOMIBSUVSCTCG . cccccccccccccccs 

4 Beech Creek = s. gtd. 4’s.....1986 
WRI ci abteccce cecnce 

» 2a — <> ee. j .1936 


*s.1942 
. 1922 


—_—o 


gs 
Sees 


ou 
Nor. r. & Montreal Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 
R. W Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
A. % Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
Carthage & Adiron Istgtd g. 4’s1981 
N. Y. oo 


8s 


_—o 








ems 
So Supe 


Beas 
EE 


ot FS 
= 


38 
ZzEeS 








t 23,186,000 


6,373,000 
850,000 
8,885,000 


{ 4,585,500 
t 28,801,000 
t 17,851,000 
90,262,000 
+ 12,000,000 
+ 1,650,000 


= 


BEESEES 
S S3s=s 


= 


B55 
See 


* 














Fat? st Last SALE. & Auaust SALES. 





| Price. Date. 





Total. 




















— 


5 eh 
2 
Sal 
¥ 


BP BP GP RP ke Be ke ke ke RR RP RP Be Be Be Be RR oe oe oe we 


he bebeeieie tel tthe kh bebel 1 fobel 1 1 20) 
SS SONU KNPrPAZPrPPUUAZAZoawmoue | 





PPP PUEDE pa & 
GP BP Bk RP ge BRP Boe we BRP we w 
COCOUmuUrmZOOON 


ge & 
ou 


ee 








cy ie 


” & & & & 
Cy Cy A 


@ & & 
anne 


ry Oy 
& & & 
> ey cy 


© 
_ 





rt Aug.31,’98 
11554 ae e98 | IL 
11 Aug.25,’98 
105 July 15,98 

Feb. 21,’98 


vo 


an 


94% Aug.31,’98 
i - 19,” 


ug 

107 ue 
ug 

108 . May 7 

ig Agr i 

109 Sects 


eeeeveeeveeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeoeveeeeeeeene 


eeeeeee ee eeeeeeene 











: 


107% 


na 
+ 
1 


105 


110 109 


109% 


9% July 28,’98 eee 
ae Aig 18708 
110 Oct. 16,°94| <... .... 
107 =Aug.13,°98 107 107 
Bee EE OE ccne: dees 
108 May 22,°96| <2... 22.: 
123 June23,98| .... .... 
106 Aug.26,98 107. += 105% 
er SS 4 ee 
104% Oct. 7,97 ar ee 
160 Aug. 18. 98/160 159% 
155 Aug.20.°98 158% Feo 
Liste Oct. 18,94 oiaele 119% 
ieee 18,°98 1” 114 
107 Aug.30,’98 me 1 
10154 Aug.31,’98 | 102 10088 
8336 Aug. 25, 92 > aon 
114 Aug.13,°98 114 114 
1146 Jume 4,°OB| .... ecw 
130 Aug.22, 98130 129 
127 2 * 9 eee 
101 July 31,98 | 1014 991% 
oe prod 98 | 10034 100 
Aug.31,'98 | 68 64 
114 Aug.31,°98|;114 112% 
102 June 27,’98 
Aug. 8,°98 = 122 
Aug.31,°98 | 124 124 
117% Aug.30,’98 ity. 117% 
Aug.31,’°98 | 91 89 
101 Feb. 23,°97 .... 





eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeveeee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeaene 


§ 


eeeeeever 
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NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Norfolk & mthac es lst con. g. 48.1996 
* ae f eins alamiia: wiedeeidd j 23,319,100 
. mall Piéereedsssdocenss 
Ogdb’g & L. Chapl. Ist con. 6’s. ..1920 3,500,000 
Ogdensb urg & Lake Chapl. inc. .1920 800,000 
Es destbavbebaucwtandas se mall 200,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 
. gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1987 2,428,000 
Ohio Southern Ist mor. 6’s....1921 3,924,000 
. gen. mort — 1,543,000 
. gen. eng. S Go. certs.. 1,255,000 
Omaha & St. Lo. Istg@4’s.......... 1901 2,376,000 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .1909 1,605,000 
Oregon R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 | 18,550,000 
Ore; on Short Line Ist g. 6’s......1922 13,651,000 
U a &N —_— 1st 7's... «1908 yoy 
Oreg. Short Line lst con. - ‘ s.1946 | 10:337,000 
" non-cum, inc, A 5’s.....1946 7,185,000 
*  non-cum. inc. B. &oL. trust | 1 841,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panam lst sink fund g. ~ Sede . 1917 2,000,000 
s. f. subsidy g 6’s.. ..1910 1,782,000 
apr ivente Railroad Co. 
(P enn. Co. . _ 416s, ee = t 19,467,000 
ae YY Coi.tr.reg. cts..1987 | 5,000,000 
Pitts., C. ie &S8 om ee con, g s0.000.000 
' ot eae 10,000,000 
, RRR Res - 1942 2,000, 
es D S.... oan 4,863,000 
Pu, 0 BO Len ee FSF ma 
4 Pitts. Ft. Wayne & C. Ist 7’s..1912 2,917,000 
2d = pekuncedhtelee: oth 1912 yoyo 
Chic., St. Louis, & P. ist c. 5°s..1982| 1,506,000 
Cleve. & Pitts. con. 8. fund 7’s..1900| 1,310,000 
. n.gtd.g.44’s Ser. A.1942 3,000,000 
a bi cnet eaiad 1,699,000 
G. R. "& Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. 4% g 194 4,447,000 
Allegh. mag Sng gtd. g.4’s.. ioe 5,389,000 
| Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. g@. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 
Penn. RR. Co. Ist RI Est. g 4’s. ..1923 1,675,000 
i sterling gold 6 per cent...1905 | 22,762,000 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 4,718,000 
con. one 5 beh oa DR cstscibedone 919 t 4.998.000 
{ con. gold 4 per cent...... ....2.+.1943 3,000,000 
af Ps _ ay 4 jee g. 446’s..... 1935 1,250,000 
an Co. g¢ oy .1944 5,646,000 
| Del. R. RR, 4 Beece I[stgtdg. 4°s,1936 | 1,300,000 





Peo., » Dec. &Ev.Tr.Co.ctf.1stg.6’s.1920 
Ev.div.Tr.Co.cfistg.6’s.1920 

P) Tr. Co, ctfs. 2d mort 5's. own 

. , 1st instal. paid.. 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s.... 
Gere Give cocececccocnca 


1921 
1 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s 





abe 
225 


* 
- 


o 
* 


Bs 
= 55 



































Intst Last SALE. | AUGUST SALES, 
Paid.| price, Date. High Low, Total, 
A&O| 8 Aug.31,98 874 88/4 924,500 
BAM O| cocccccsccccceces bi eee eeees 
A & Oo eeeeee @eeeeeeeee . eeee | eeeeees ° 
were Bae. Teel sees” vice | occccaat 
lS ceednedieneindns. Gsek. dte0 | ceoei 
oO ey TS fF Saedeese | cccsaan 
J & D| 10844 Jan. 20,°OB | nce. cece | ccc cecs ' 
A&0O| 8 ” Dec. a ee 
J&D oot ane 9,98 ous 83 20,000 
M&N Aug.29, 98 8 000 
aie 10 June 9,°98 badd - wane Pete. 
3&3| 8 <Aug.19,°98| 80 75 23,000 
3&3/112 Aug.15,’98 | 112 5,000 
J & Dd/| 100 Aug.30,98 100% 17K 551,000 
F & A/| 127% Aug.23,°98 | 128 12544) 133,000 
Jag l21 June 18,798 sea aeeo | oshnnie 
J & 3} 102 May 24,°94 oe oe 
J & 3/108 ree 1 105 118,500 
SEPT. 31,°98 | 81 7944 | 564, 
ooT. | 57 << 30, 98 4 66% | 1,200,000 
J&D/\106 Aug.26,°98 | 106% 103844) 197,000 
A & oO ‘@eeneeeoea ee eeeeeeee se se @eere 
M &N/ 101% Dec. 21,°91 pose | covae one 
3&3/113 Aug.17,°98 114 118 10,000 
g3&3/110 July 8,°98 be ‘teen 8 conkee : 
BED Bi cccccccccsccvccce oce | eccnuemn 
A & O|} 112% Aug.30,’98 | 112% 112% 2,000 
BE Oi aek GUO cess ccce | cvcesem 
WR Mite GO Bee | ccce coco | cccdecs ° 
tae Ges TEL ccoe ‘cece | svcccuel 
Al ee Oe BEL occce ccce | cccceut , 
DP & Al WOE Apr. Fe FT | cco cove | ccccsees 
J &3I3\|140 May 3, Tor. oe 
3 &3|140 Aug.18,°98;140 140 1,000 
BBO RS BUCO occs cece | cvcsees ‘ 
AD Ol ee Be Bee! ccce vce | covets - 
AGS OTD BAW SB) nccc cece | ccccccce 
MGAN|107 May 25,08 | 2... cece | cccccoes 
‘Vit aS US Ore 
TB ae Dene eee 
TO Tie May BAGO) cece ccce | ccccoces 
M& 8/102 Nov. 10, ie. ‘Wawe! ewes 1 eoueeen 
ae WE dasecacdacesmetsl esas bese | speeene 
sbeowe 108 May 12,°97 oosennes 
SECO, Za aren wee 
DEINE Senedsucudaeies de 
DUPE céédecenceedeeote | ceases 6s0e | eeeeetm 
ORE cc ccsecccscsevces | seeeeeee 
OS Ree ees Y woul 
ei ith . Set BE) coca occs | cosesans 
M & 8! 115% Feb. 14,°98 | 1... coun | ce eeeee 
F& Al seweedencoesesess | stcene 
3&3 101% fue. 12,°98 | 101% 101% 8,000 
M& S| 9% JUMEZB OB)... cece | coocveee 
M&N, 18gJune 2,798 | re 
QF (120 May 11,°8B |... ween | ceceoeee 
M&N BBM May 208 | o | covccees 
J &D! 18% Nov.17,.0B! 2... ..00 | osveees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








a  napnsteiinlatielaiai 

NAME. Principal 

Due. Amount. 
a 

, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s. 1922 2,400,000 
ae ebare Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 1,440,000 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 
*port & Y. Ist 6’s, 1982 2,250,000 
a i... 1934} "900,000 
1 McKspt & Beli. V. 1st g. 6’s..... 1918 600,000 
Pittsburg, Pains. & - Ist g. 5’s, 1916 1,000,000 
., Shena’go & L. E. ist g.5’s, 1940 3,000,000 
or 1st ja oak iicsktetetene . 1943 523,000 
& West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 9,700,000 
aw i ca - . -1891-1941 3,500,000 
Pittsburg, Y & ish. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S..........- 1997 
oo ee oc + 58,668,000 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 15,200,000 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 1,850,000 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 3-4, 1940 4,510,000 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 297,000 
St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.842....... 1947 8,500,000 
St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class A, 1906 500,000 
» 2dg. 6's, Class B...... 1906 2,725,000 
» 2dg. 6's, ClassC...... 906 2,400,000 
» Istg.6@sP.C.&0O..... 1919 1,030,000 
© $e Be Bic oceencenas 1981 7,807,000 
’ OR, OO wcccvcccessce 12,293,000 
1 » Ist Trust g. 5's oes 1987 1,099,000 
Ft. Smith & Van B. Bdg. 1st 6’s, 1910 319,( 00 
Kansas, Midland Ist g. 4’s...... 1987 1,608,000 
St. Louis & San F. R. R. g. 4’s..1996 6,388,000 
q »  South’n div. Ist g.5’s.1947 1,500,000 





8t. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
si 1989 





" g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.... 
8t. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 
’ £ gold Milvcsacceasewa 
St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s......... 1913 
5 Ge Weiinctksonbiscubaceaie 
8t. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
[ » Dakota ext’n 6’s......1910 
e Ist con. OB.......cccce 1933 
*  1stcon. 6’s, registered.... 
» Ist c.6’s, red’d to 444’s.... 
. ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 
* Mont. ext’n Ist wg. 4’s..1937 
dan 9° SQBMORIOG. .ccccccsonccceses 
Minneapolis Union Ist 6’s...... 1922 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. . 1987 
, Ist 6’s, registered......... 
« Ist g. g. 5’s............ 1987 
" 6.5 nhs Sod niccineaind 
Eastern Minn, Ist d. Ist g. 5’s. 1908 
Sl _ sateen 
Willmar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1988 
L ” registered 


San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g.5’s, 1919 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6’s. . .1934 
© ‘aie bastiescnckdues 1934 


Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 


Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 
South Caro’a & Georgia Ist g. 5’s, 1919 
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LAST SALE, AuGusT SALES. 
Price Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Se nccs ones 1 ebeevce ‘ 
124 Mar 12,°96 eeee eeeeveee * 
112 Mar. 25,°93 Taee 2 Et ea 
117 May 31,’89 . ee eeeeeeee 

9546 Apr. 2,°95 eeee eeee | #8088888 
109 Aug.22,’98 | 10914 108% 19,000 

98 July 14,°97 0074 eeee | @888080888 

913g Aug.31,’98 | 93 91 99,000 

50 Aug.17, 50 46 000 

8254 Aug.31,°98 | 8454 8214 | 1,260,000 

90144 Aug.31,"98 | 91 88 413,000 

91 June 16798 atid wre er 

66 Junel6,’98 +P eebbsben 

80 Aug.26,°98| 8034 8 110,000 
= - ears sae 
11544 Aug.30,’98 | 1154 114 16,000 
114 Aug.16,°98\114 114 1,900 
12086 Auy.27 798 | 15084 118% | * 140,000 

ug.27,’ , 
106 Aug.30,98 10656 1 000 
100 ie SU | ccce wan — 
105. Oct. 4,°96 bees Sueenede 

80% Aug.31,98 | 8234 78° | 602,000 

97% Aug.22,°98 | 9734 95% 94,000 

79 Aug.31,’°98;| 81 78 987,000 

334% Aug.31,’98 | 35 31 1,298,000 

90 Nov. 8.27) .... ol Sasteen . 

90 Mar.20,°96| .... ae, Beet D 
a (eS nn eens |) odoncnda 
107 Aug.30,°98;107 107 3,000 
122% Aug.16,’98 | 122% 6,000 
122 Aug.|2,’ 123 i ,000 
1382 Aug.31,°98/| 1382 130% 16,000 
cl gs eee 
108% Aug.16,’98 | 10844 108% 2,000 
in Aws:2498 | 16146 100% | "85,000 

ug.2A4, e 

ee. i Pe coe | Seen tT eaceanee 
ee a eB ced 
129 Aug.27,°98|129 129 1,000 
Se I eed. nee 6 Soe! 
Be TT cece wees | coceccee 
11044 Aug.18,'98 | 110% 110% | ©" 1.000 
113° Aug.26,98 | 113° 113 | ©” 1,000 
I es cada 
FS | ees seen ‘ 
EC EE dace vada k cadence : 
10434 Feb. 5,°98 hédint® mmbanioe ; 
OD eee oe 

99 Aug.30,°98' 9914 9534/ 71,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! Saleg 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



































NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 
Southern RO SE OR, EEO eS 
‘Gal. Harcisb'ah &8.A.1st 2 6’s..1910 4,756,000 
0 “BREW ei cocahages oeuae 1905 1,000,000 
. Mex. & P. div 1st hg 1981 | 14,118,000 
Houst. & T Cist Waco & N 7’s. .1908 1,146,000 
[st g 5’sint. gtd....... 1987 7,107,000 
” con. ae sint, gtd......1912 3,455,000 
Morgan’sLa i ee ee! Pee 
+ Mor ~ x ie 
i, PR ” sanmataa 1918 5,000,000 
N. Y. Tex. *t Mex. . lst g 4’s..1912 1,442,500 
Oreg. & Cal. Ist inte 1927 18,842,000 
San Ant.&AranPassist “pes 18,886,000 
Tex. & New Orleans ist7’s...... 185 1,620,000 
* Sabine div. ist ¢ 6's. . 1912 2,575,000 
SR 1 1,620,000 
South’n Pac. of Ariz. Ist 6’s 1909-1910} — 10,000,000 
South. Pac. of —— Ist g 6’s.1905-12 30,577,500 
Ist con. gtd. g 5’s...1937 19,671,000 
Austin &N carte [st g 5’s...1941 1,920,000 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s. ..1937 5,500,000 
So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. Ist 6’s....1911 4,180,000 
Southern ee 1st con. g 5’s.1994 | 27 859.000 
* Memph.di div iste 4-44-5'8.1996 | | 5 1.95 o99 
East ‘Tenn. ee ‘lien g 4's... . «1988 
registered.............-++. ¢ 4,500,000 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 1,000,000 
Atl. & Char. Air Line, income..1900 750,000 
Co]. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 1916 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. Ist 7’s. . .1900 8,123,000 
" divisional g 5’s........ 1930 3,106,000 
con. Ist g 5’8........6- 956 | 12,770,000 
Ga. Pacific Ry. Ist ‘s 5-6’s...... 1922 5,660,000 
Knoxville & Ohio, ist g 6’s.....1925 2,000,000 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s....1915 5,597,000 
* equi aay sink. f’d ¢ 5's, 1909 897,000 
| Vir. Midland serial foe 28 "1906 |» *208.0™ 
and serial ser s 
: = Pe peebesoseaaee: sete 600,000 
, ser , ee: 
* sm Eedaserstsnvevesees sees 1,900,000 
ser. Dinvkdceansashe 
; small me gissceaseconves saz, | 100.000 
B ser. Bi ccccccccces 
ay Pe iiss 950,000 
* ger. icwesmeedncdial 
. ——, i os er giaiaahides ietet-Giiainile 1,775,000 
. i addendenanuil 1,310,000 
Virginia Midland n. Jute ae 2,392,000 
. " n.5’s. g . 2,466,000 
Ww.0.& Ww [st cy. gtd. eee sehie 1924 1,025,000 
|W. Nor. C. Ist con. g 6’s........1914 2,531,000 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s. = 2.812,000 
Staten Island Ry Ist gtd. g 4%s..1 500,000 
Sunbury & Lewiston Ist g. 4’s. 1988 500,000 
Ter. RB. R. Assn. wee Louis lg vee 1939 7,000,000 
f ist co . 5’s.....1894-1944 4,500,000 
St. mt Mers. baer. z. veer 5’s. 1930 3,500,000 
Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g6’s.1914 444,000 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. lst Ate 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. Rt 1905 8,784,000 
2 EE a ccndctccsanis 2000 | 21,216,000 
* 2d gold income, 5’s......2000 227,000 
Third Avenue Ist g 5’s........... 1987 5,000,000 
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LAST SALE. 





Price. Date. 





HPAA*SMAONADOnannOngngnszunnounmnunue 





J&dI 


10644 Nov. 17, "97 
101 Aug. 31, 98 


Aug.30,’98 
i Loss yy 10, 30°98 


"36i ros 30 98 


10954 Aug.31,’98 


974 Aug.30,’98 


eeeeeevseeeeeeee eee 


_ eg "97 
May 24,’95 


119 Dec. 22,97 
106% Aug. 31, 98 
114% Aug. 19, 98 
ll Aug.31,'9 
119 July 28,’98 
. 2,°98 
1224 Aug.11,’98 
101 Nov. 2. "97 
9 June 3. 98 


@eeeeeeee ee eee eee 
eeeeeoeveeee eee eeene 
@eseeeeevee ee eee eeene 
@eeeeoeeene ee eeeees 
e@eeeeeeeneveeeeeeee 
eeeeeveeeeee ee eeee 
eeeeeesee eee eeeeaeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
e@eeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeneveeererereeeeeee 


108 Aug.30,’98 
= June 8, 98 

Au g.25,°98 
113% Aug25 98 


i Aug.16,’98 
110 «July 22° 98 
103 Oct. 27, 98 


10534 Dec. 18,95 


108 Aug.25,’98 


106% Aug.30,’98 
4754 Aug.31,'98 


122% June 20,98 





5 
AUGUST SALE. 


High. Low. | Total, 
98° 9534] “187.00 
li 110% | “oom 
09 109 tO 
8034 140,00 
7168 | 1,236.00) 
101 99 | 117000 
09% 1 
un a) am 
49 61,000 
83 37,000 
10934 10834 | * 108,000 
9834 9454 | 1,230.00 
166°" wo" | "di 
10644 10644 | ** 15,000 
rn 4.000 
111” | 106,000 
LBM 11544 | *"* 2.000 
12246 1246) 6,00 
108° 107% | ** 6,00 
90°° 90 | 5000 
113% 113 3,000 
1124 111%! 15,00 
108 10734 2,000 
1 1 67,000 
4254 | 662200 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
































wee Principal | 4 mount Int’st Last SALE. AvuGusT SALES. 
Due. * | Paid. 

Price. Date. | High. Low.) Total. 
0 & OMe Cent. Ist g 5’s....1985 3,000,000 |g & 3/105 Aug.22,°98/105 108 10,000 
ee Ist M. g 5’s West. div. ..1935 2,500,000 |A& 0} 105 Aug.19,°98/105 105 000 
, OR. Me Wass. -eeccese 935 1,500,000 | FT & D) .cccccsevecseces and she’ a Sudedae 
’ anaw & M. Ist g. g. 4’s.1990 2,340,000 |A&o 80 Aug. 8,98; 80 8 1,000 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4’s....1917 4,300.000.;3 & D| 77 Aug.19,98| 78 7 36,000 
Tol., St.L.&K.C. Tr. Rec. ist g6’s. 1916 8,234:000 |M&N| 90 Aug.i6,,98; 90 89 48,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s.. 1,852,000 |s & D 1004 Aug.23,°98 | 10044 10044 12,000 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g.5°s. 193 4,237,000 | A & OO] cccccccccccccece ceed. esee} Seeneeen 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 48.1947 | 90,000,000 |s & 3} 9834 Aug.31,°98 | 9914 9756 | 5,554,000 

| RE RM Jad 987% Aug.25,° we 9874 2v, 

Union Pac. Tr. Co. cts. g. 44s..1918 2,000,000 |M&N) 55 Aug.3dl,’98 55 18, 
U.P. Den.&GT.Co.cf. ite. g.5’ 8.1939 15,288,000 |3 & D| 7644 Aug.31,°98| 79 73 | 5,298,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist goid 5’s....1989 | 31,664,000 | m& N 1124 Aug.31,’98 | 11234 its 270,000 
{ » 2d mortgage gold 5°s..1939 14,000,000 |\rF& A; 90 <Aug.3l, 298 Wid 88 708,000 
' —— mtg series A. .1989 BBU0,000 | F BT) ccccccccceccscce | see seee | sesecccs 
a i ccacecnienscted 939 | 25,740,000 3 & J| ‘Aug.31,98| 39 2814 | 5,824,000 
’ ist | 5's pet. ys so Z. wanes 8,500,000 | J & J 104i Aug.16,’98 | 10444 103 2,000 

St. Kan Kan. C.& N. 
t MOG liessn incssnesnened 1,000,000 | A & ‘ 110 June 7,798 onesees . 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. _— 10,000,000 's & J 108% oue PB OB) cece coc | coccccce 
© gen G.2-B-4'S........000. 10,000,000 | A & 0, ug.26,°98 | 5944 5644/| 129,000 
h Wi, leskaisateseacaves “1048 10,000,000 | Nov. | i6 re 98; 1644 154g; 102,000 
West Chic, St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5's, 1928 | 3,960,000 NE Gene eee Pte ae eee =n 
» 40 years con. g. 5’s......1936 6,031,000 _M & N | 99 Dec. 28,°97 suis Et cada 
West Va. Cent’! & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 3,100,000 | J & J 108 Feb. 18,°96 ‘inde:t stewstes 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist 5’s....1926 1,265,000 | A & O 106 a a TT caae - cece } codes — 
: ‘Trust Co. certificates...... 1,785,000 | ...... Se MU PED one ~ neon concernant 
» Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 1,500:00 sy & Jz 108 Aug. 1308 108 108 2,000 
* exten. and imp. g. 5’s...1930 1,624,000 F&A 9246 Mar.11,°08 | .... ween | ceeveeee 
* consol mortgage 4’s....1992 1,600,000 s& 3, 38 July 25,98 eee ore ° 
| 

Wisconsin Cent.Co. 1st trust g.5’s1937 1,987,000 '3 & J = Nov. 16,97 ié: anak © phhnonne 
* eng. Trust Co. certificates. 10,013,000 | ...... Aug.31, 198 wis, 3,624,000 
* income mortgage 5’s. ..1987 7,775,000 A &o "4 Aug. 9,°98| 534 534 5,000 

















UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 














—— Principal Int’st YEAR 1898; AvuGusT SALES. 
Due. Amount. Paid. 

High. Low.|High. Low.) Total. 
United States 2’s registered........ sy 25,364,500 | QM ioe BB wees seen | sevece 
sd 4's registered eocccccecccose 1 559 634,000 J AJT&O} 11 106 Lil ili 15,000 
# #8 COUPON..........eeeee. 1907 § . J AT&O} 11494 107, | 112 1d 46,500 
, 4's TOPIStSred .....ccccccces 1925 162.315.400 QF 12914 1] 4 127 38,0000 
© PO seh cusosinsassan 19.5 —s QF | 129% aa 12734 12634 | 80.000 
» 5's registered,............. 1904 100,000,000 ; QF | 115 liz 12 1,000 
® S'S COUPOR........02..0ce0. 1904 ap gr | 115 10084) Ii 11% | S000 
© PO CIR ivavccnnsniccions 1899 14,004,560 | J&J | 104 10244 10244 10244 2,000 
» 4's reg. cer, ind. (Cherokee) 1899 1,660,000 | MAR sane ssa “eses coccee 
District, of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 F&A/|116 115 sereee 
ah... 2 ___ Saat RTA Siac. 14,033,600 | F&A sees . 0ate Lo eeen agen]. deces . 
Ak. . . ee Pebietatanans B& A | nece cece | cee cove | eeeves 
© DR 1899 FET | ivoee cove | cone eeee | coeeee 
: " oe ee 800,400 | T&T] cece cece | weee ween | tenes 
° ” DOO av cccccscccse FMT | cece weer | cove seve | ceveee 
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for the month, 
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MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 











NAME. Principal 
Due,| Amount. 
Adams yee Co. col. tr. g. 48.1948 | 12,000,000 
American Cotton Oil deb. 5. 8’s..1900 3,068, 00 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co, Ist g. 6’s....1915 2,000,000 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5's..1947 1,150,000 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 1,000,000 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s’k f'd g. 5’s.1989 7,000,000 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcon.g.5’s.1945 | 13,081,000 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. Ist 4 5’s.1945 | 17,500,000 
10,000, 


Chic. J une. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 

on-cum. inc. 5 907 

Colo. Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 

Colo. C’] & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g. 5’s.1909 

Co ee off 

Colo. “Fuel Co. gen. g. 
Col. Fuel & lron Ss. 

Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. _, ee 

Commercial Cable Co. ist g. ¥s. 2397 . 

* registered 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s....... 19238 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con. g. 5’ s.. . 1918 
Det. Mack.&Mar. Id. gt. 3468 A. .1911 


Edison Elec. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 
© «= $B COD. Be BB. ccc ccccces 

. Brooklyn Ist g. 5’s.. 
gM 


Equitable Gas 1 as —t 0. of N.Y. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. cal. red gsfd 5°s,1926 


General Electric Co. deb. g.5’s. ..1922 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6'e, 1919 
Grand Bape Gas Light Co. 


Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g. 5’s.1926 
Hend’n Bdg Co. Ist s’k. f’d g. 6’s.1931 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 


Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. . 1910 
" non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 
Iron Steamboat Co. 6’s........ - «1901 


Jefferson & 9» Coal & Ir. 
Ist g 1926 


2d ei -- 1926 
Kaneas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5's.1922 


Lac. Gas L’t o>. “hed ~ L. Ist g. 5’s.1919 
* small 





Madiso p Sa, ae Ist g. 5’s....1919 
Manh., Bch H. m. gen. g. 4 8.1940 
Motrop Tel & Tel. ist s’k dg. 5’s.1918 
, a ncbusodanee censiec 
Mich. Penins. Car Co. Ist g a 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st f o's 
News, Shipbui ding, “& iy 
. J. Tel. gen ar ty Koy | 
N. Y. & Ontario Land Ist g 6’s...1910 | 
Yi as Co. - Ist g. g 6’s.1904 
g. 6 
iets con. g és 
refunding g. 5's 
refuding registered.. 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 53,1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s. 


1905 | 
MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd.g. 5°s.1947 
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LAST SALE. 
Price. Date. 
102% Aug.30,’98 | 1 


W774 Aug. 24, 98 Tih 
Aug.31,’98 | 90 








90/4 Jan. 26,98 
115 Aug.31,'98 
92 Auy.81,798 


10944 Feb. 9,°97 
100“ Aug.31,°98 
‘81 Feo. 1197 


SU 
1044 Jan. 38" "198 
lUl4e Apr. 23, "98 
104 Feb. 16,98 


Aug.31,’98 
94 Aug. 10, "93 
17 Aug. 24. v8 


112) Aug.25,’98 
117% Aug.25 98 
110s Feb. 4,’97 


102 Feb. 14,°98 
9814 Mar. 9,°98 


108 Aug.31, 98 
90 Nov. 26,95 


9244 Mar. 11,’95 


1 June 3,'92 
1076 Au g.23, 97 
102. Jan. 19,’94 


86 May §8,'96 
jw A Aol. 23, a 
754% De 4,°95 


ie 





94 95 
94 
19 


112 
11734 











107 May 27,97 
80 May 4,’97 


105 Aug.2i, 98 ae 105 
97% Nov. 1.°95 | 


102. July 8,97 
55 Aug.27,’95 
10344 Jan. 5,92 
6 June 5,’97 
107% Aug.25,’98 
94 May 21,°94 
100 June 4,°95 
9244 May 5, 06 | 
1434 pec. us. 97 | 


0746 J 
17% ped os 98 | 174 


107% 





so 


| 106 ae | 106 


(104 July 21 | 
| 102% July 21, 98 | 


Low 


100 
107 
S84 








1143; 
9156 





98 


92 
94 
16% 


ii 











104 





107% 


117% 





AUGUST SALEs, 
i. 
High. , 


Pe eeeees 


*eeeeeee 
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MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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Due. | PU.’ Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total, 
a Water Co. g r 6's. oer 1889-1919 1,254,000 (M&Nn 100 June23,’92 Shiba peéee 
Peoria V Valley Coal 1st :- . «1920 | 590,000 |M & N, 106% Oct. 14. 95 aod EF ééubucee 
Procter & Gamble, Ist g 6’s...... 1940 | 2,000,000 J&3113 Apr. 4.°98 uieetl Goeeneed 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur mpi. 1946 1, 100, OOO | MAN) ...cccese aiedieen i oene A eadhdven 
Louis Torte. ney Station. 
wero rty C 0. Ist g 416’s 5-20. 1917 t 2,000,000 J & ™ ecccccccccccccce | sees cece | cece eeee 
Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s..1923 478,000 | & J ee. SE untae dace) veomance 
a. Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s....1906 4,975,000 |M & SB) wscsccesscecesees | coe cece | oeeececs 
pe Rope & Twine lst g. 6's. 1946 2,955,000 |F & Al 79% Aug. 31, 98 | 80 67 741,000 
inc, g. 5’s.1946 7,500,000 |...... | 2244 Aug. 31. 98 | 2414 1414 | 3,704,000 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s. 1912 | 400,000 | J om seecthodetas sab Seed | note. | conccoas 
n, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 1,244,000 |A& oO; 92 Aug.31,’98 84 37,000 
iy Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s. . .1917 3,399,000 |s & J} 938 Aung.29,°98 one 8614 81,000 
Cah, “Coal M. Co. Ist gtd. g 6's. 1922 1,000,000 |3 & 3) 84 May 2,’ none ates 1 weennde ‘ 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s.. 1910 2,428,000 |F & A} 88 Jan. 26, ME ee ee he ca, 
U.S. Leather — 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 6,000,000 |m&N/ 116 Aug.10,°98|;116 116 6,000 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate ist g£ oa tr. bonds. 
(Series B 5’s, eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1899-1914 1,000,000 M & N eeeteeeeeveeeeeeeee eeee . ee eees 
© QO covkccseevencte 191! Ree ER Oi icc ccccecccoceces ‘ Pa rene ‘ 
" D 44's eeeeeeeesereee 1901-1916 1,000,000 J & Jd secre eeeeeeseeses . . eeece 
0 Ge cccesmnseceesns 1907-1917 ji a SES ; ST bdeeKe 
2 4. er a 1908-1918 PE ae a ee P iE Séedeone 
” G 4’s eeeeeeseereeeeeee 1903-1918 1,000,000 eeeeee | C8 Pee eee eeeeeeee . eeee 7 
Sma 1 bon ds eeeeeeeaevneeeeeeeveeeeeeeeneee | #@8@ © ee eeeeee | @e@ ee ee) @@eeeeeeeeeeeeeee . - eefe808e8 |; #080808 - . 
Senate Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1910 sg PS eee RCS. Ra a 
Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5’s.. ..1933 3,805,500 |M&N/101 Mar.16,°98;| ... gaat nedunate 
Western —— deb. 7’8..... 1875-1900 t 3.680.000 |M & N 105% Feb. 25, un iy Rei 
" debenture nee... Se are =" M&N a a: Se sued nian E wenusec ‘ 
. ee "Bie M&N uly 7%, oe ee ececccce 
9 QEadewcdescescadcess ‘ 1,000,000 M & N} 1 SE See 
oa co got GREER 1 8,502, J3&3/112 Aug.24,°98/112 110 38,000 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 Ree 1 Gl Gee «GUT «occ. cccc | cccecces 
ele Sa oy Telegraph 7's. ..1904 pe Bee Se Perea 2 daawbete 
heel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5’s.1919 846,000 |3 & 3} 68 Dec. 23,°96 Geeta 
Whitebrst Fuel gen. s, fun 6’s..1908 570,000 |J & D axueqeeeseeses Ee pee 


























Supply of Money in the United States. 








Gold coin 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Gold bullion,........... eth écdedeedbeesbac 
Silver dollars 


Subsidiary silver,.......-sssececec 
United States notes 

















Jan. 1, 1898.| July 1, 1898. | Aug. 1, 1898.| Sept. 1, 1898. 
$699,478,536 | $765,735,164 | $771,089,526 | $778,894,663 
45,559,060 ‘049, 765 99,294,921 105,175,997 
455,818,122 462,306,522 004,522 
102,284,736 98,195,494 97,871,697 98, MeL aT 
76,400,207 76,421,429 75,989,540 1, 752,972 
.681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 ‘016 
229,014,641 227,900,177 226,780,065 227,261,650 
$1,955,236,318 | $2,074,979,567 | $2,080,013,287 '$2,098,912,057 





Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 





Monthly Range of Silver in London—1895, 1896, 189'7. 






































as 1896. 1897. | 1898, | " 1896. 1897, 1898, 
TH. | | ONTH. 

High Low.) High Low, High bases High Low.) High| Low.| High| Low. 
January.. | 307 2014 | 2694 | 264, ||July...... Bi3g | 9136 | 248 | 2ose | 27 
February) 31 its at 2614 25s | | ‘August ../ 31 ase ze hy 2745 

are | 3 31 269, 25 \\Septemb'r 3044 | 30 27 4 

April..... Bl ty 3048 | 28%6 zs 26f ie ‘|October..| 307% 27 
May. ..... Bly. | BOF | 284, | 275g | 26%% | 2546 |Novemb’r| 307, | 2034 | : 
June. ....| 31% | 31¥, | 2734 27% | 2644 | Decemb’r| 30 | 2933 4 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Anthony.—Job K. Anthony, Vice-President of the Greylock National Bank, Adams, 
Mass., died August 1). He was prominent in politics and in manufacturing, as well ag 
banking. 

Barratt.—Milton Barratt, President of the Atchison (Kans.) National Bank, which he 
established in 1872, died at Hot Springs, Ark., August 23. 

Bartlett.—Wilbur F. Bartlett; Secretary and Treasurer of the New England Loan and 
Trust Co., New York city, died August 12. Mr. Bartlett was born in Osceola, Iowa, about 
forty years ago, coming East at an early age. Most of his business career was spent with the 
above company. 

Brewster.—Simon L. Brewster, President of the Traders’ National Bank, Rochester, N, 
Y., a resident of that city for half a century, and long one of its best-known bankers and 
business men, died August 17. Mr. Brewster was born at Griswold, Ct., in 1811. He learned 
the trade of carriage-maker, and was long and successfully identified with this business. In 
1841 he removed to Rochester... Mr. Brewster was one of the directors of the old Eagle Bank, 
organized in 1852. This bank was merged into the Traders’ Bank in 1859, and in 1863 Mr, 
Brewster was chosen its President. 

Chapman.—Clark P. Chapman, President of the First Nationa] Bank, Pittsfield, I1)., died 
August 20, aged seventy-six years. He was connected with the bank for thirty years as 
Cashier and President. 

Crane.—John B. Crane, Cashier of the People’s Bank, Fairmont, West Va., and for eigh- 
teen years clerk of the county court, died August 5. 

Cummins.—David J. Cummins, for the last twenty-two years President of the National 
Bank of Smyrna, Del., died August 9, aged seventy-four years. 

Currier.—Hon. Moody Currier, President of the Amoskeag Savings Bank, Manchester, 
and formerly Governor of New Hampshire, died August 23. He was born at Boscawen, N., 
H., in 1806. On the organization of the Amoskeag Bank, in 1848, he became its Cashier, and 
in 1864 waselected President of the Amoskeag National Bank, which had succeeded the for- 
mer institution. In 1884 he was elected Governor of the State. 

Goad.—Wm. F. Goad, President of the Bank of Haywards (Cal.) died August 3. He was 
also a director of the Bank of Willows and the Bank of Colusa. 

Gordon.—Geo. C. Gordon, President of the First National Bank, Rockport, N. Y., died 
August 25. He was a large holder of real estate and was extensively interested in the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

Hamilton.—Capt. David B. Hamilton, President of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, 
Waterbury, Conn., and interested in several other financial and manufacturing concerns, 
died August 14. He was a veteran of the Civil War, and prominently connected with 
numerous fraternal orders. 

Hunt.—Wm. S. Hunt, Vice-President of the First National Bank, of Clyde, N. Y., died 
August 16, aged sixty-eight years. 

Irwin.—John W. Irwin, proprietor of the Salem Bank, Goshen, Ind., died August 11. 

Miller.—Mahlon Miller, Vice-President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Phoenixville, Pa., and a director of the National Bank of Phoenixville, died August 14, aged 


seventy-two years. 

Raphael.—G. M. Raphael, President of the First National Bank, Brownsville, Texas, died 
August 7. 

Rolston.—R, G. Rolston, who was for thirty-three years President of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Co., New York, which position he resigned about two months ago, died August 25, 
at the age of sixty-six years. He was formerly connected with the Manhattan Co. Bank and 
the Fourth National, afterwards becoming Vice-President of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Co., and President soon after, in 1864, He was a director in several banks and other corpo- 
rations. 

Stepheus.—John Dixon Stephens, President of the Bank of Woodland, Cal., died August 
27. Mr. Stephens was born in Missouri in 1826, He served in the Mexican War, and located 
in California in 1849. The Bank of Woodland, which has $1,000,000 capital, was established by 
Mr. Stephens in 1868, and he has been its only President. He was a member of the Knights 
Templars. 

Wall.—Ex-State Senator H. W. Wall, a wealthy banker of Staunton, IIl., and a member 
of the banking firm of Wall & Panhorst, was fatally shot on August 16. 

Wilson.—Thomas Wilson, President of the Bank of Schuyler County, Rushville, Ill., died 
August 28. He was largely interested in the grain and general mereantile business. 
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